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WHAT DOES FROBEL TEACH US? 


BY EMILY A. E. SHIRREFF, 
President of the Fribel Society. 





IV. 
CONTINUITY OF EDUCATION. 


I samp in a former paper that Frébel taught us three 
great principles ; and I have dwelt, at such length as 
my yoo permitted, on two of them : 

I. That education must be according to nature. 

II. That education is the harmonious development 
of all the natural facu!ties of the child. 


We now come to the consideration of the third: 
that education is continuous. 

These three principles stand in a natural sequence. 
If we grant that Nature must be our guide in educa- 
tion, then it is evident that we must study the natural 
faculties of the child and follow nature in her mode of 
developing them. We must see what indications of 
her purpose are to be found in the constitution, mental 
and physical, and then foster and cultivate what we 
there find; and finally, the third axiom, which we have 
now to consider, follows as inevitably from the two 
former. Continuity is Nature’s own principle ; she is 
ceaselessly at work, development according to law is 
her method throughout the organic world, and we find 
in it neither pause nor finality. Shocks and breaks 
come from without, but organic development from 
within continues towards perfect fruition, and it is 
thus also in the human subject that education has to 
deal with. Its work is to bring the organic growth to 
its fulness of active life in every direction, knowing 
therefore no conventional interruption, no end but 
that of earthly life itself, and leading us to look ‘or- 
ward with humble, yet rapturous hope to the future 
development of power and activity in that life which 
lies beyond the veil, now closing in our mortal sight. 

We hear it constantly said that certain young people 
are being educated for such or such a profession or 
calling ; but it is not so, this only means that they are 
receiving the instruction or practical training needed 
for such callings. The educator goes beyond all that ; 
he considers the human being with all his capacities of 
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mind and body without reference to worldly relations. 
He forms character, and all the outward varieties of 
life, high or low, are only the channels through which 
character will be manifested and stamp the life. Man 
or woman, statesman or artisan in this aspect are all 
alike, their work shapes their outward action’ only, its 
real value depends on character, that is, moral purpose, 
the will and the conscience informed by eultivated in- 
telligence. Life itself is what our children must be 
educated for, or wanting that, remain without real 
education at all, to be affected for good or evil by cir- 
cumstances and surroundings. This is what gives to 
education its continuity and its awful significance ; not 
a thing of shreds and patches, of books or custom, but 
the shaping of a human destiny according to the laws 
of Nature, the law of God impressed on the spiritual as 
on the material life. Education in a word, works for 
eternity ; such is the meaning of the principle of con- 
tinuity, which we have to consider to-day. 


From this principle the supreme importance of 
infant training becomes immediately evident ; accord- 
ingly Frébel, who laid down the one, established an 
admirable system for the other. No time can be lost 
when we are planting what is to grow and bear lasting 
fruit, since neglect at one period creates mischief 
which another period rarely suffices to remedy. We 
may neglect, but time and natural tendencies work 
on, and link associations and let habits take root that 
may long baffle our most earnest endeavours. 

Frébel’s own experience as a schoolmaster, which 
led him to found the Kindergarten, is a fruitful lesson 
for us ; even here we must spare a few words to it. 
After establishing a boys’ school, in which he proposed 
to work out the views of education he had slouahy 
matured, he found himself so thwarted and hindered 
by the consequences of early neglect in his pupils’ 
previous education, that he found it impossible to 
make up for lost time while carrying on the prepara- 
tion for the calls of active life which their age de- 
manded. On the one hand examiners required a 
given amount of knowledge, while he strove to awaken 
a love of knowledge, as an educative power. Examiners 
demanded acquaintance with definite processes of rea- 
soning, he desired to train the reason for daily accurate 
exercise. Examiners asked for science, and truly to 
him science was almost sacred, leading men to read 
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in the laws of Nature the word of God written on the 
face of the universe ; but he found in his pupils no 
intelligence of nature, no habits of observation ; what 
had to be learned was a mere lesson for a school pur- 
pose, and kindled neither interest nor imagination. 

Well nigh in despair Frébel left the boys to other 
instructors, and gave himself to studying the means of 
redeeming for other young creatures the years that 
these had wasted. Then it was that he fully realised 
the paramount importance of early education, that 
should follow and work upon every indication of 
natural power and tendency, from the first awakening 
of conscious life and intelligence, and which, keeping 
in view the great purpose of harmonious development, 
should form habits and associations which would bring 
the child when school age is reached to a condition of 
spontaneous mental activity, and of awakened moral 
life, that should make the subsequent teaching a com- 
paratively easy task. Frébel felt that could such a 
preparation be accomplished with some beginning of 
knowledge acquired, and leaving nothing to un/earn, 
not only would valuable time be saved at school, but 
the perfunctory character of school-work would be 
changed, and the period of solid instruction take its right 
place in the lifelong training of the human being. 

Frébel meditated, observed, studied children, and 
soon came to the conclusion that women alone, in 
whose hands God himself had placed the care of the 
young, could lay the foundation of the reform he 
sought to effect. The education that begins in the 
cradle must be the task of mothers. He wrote his 
mothers’ songs to illustrate his views, and proceeded 
to construct the Kindergarten system for the second 
stage of infant training, demonstrating practically how 
the guidance of Nature may best be followed at each 
ae of childish progress. 

The Kindergarten period extends to the age of five 
or six, and then the work is taken up in advanced or 
transition classes, as Frébel called them, applying the 
same principles through gradual changes of method 
suited to advancing intelligence, their main purpose 
being to bridge over the passage from concrete instruc- 
tion to the use of symbols and formulas. These classes 
you will find everywhere established as the sequel to 
Kindergarten training, and you will have to give 
close study to their method, and especially to the 
principles on which it is founded. They are the 
same that govern the work of the Kindergarten, 
only under different forms. In each portion of 
the work there will be advance, and a more ex- 
tended use of the knowledge or of the manual 
dexterity acquired, with the same careful attention 
to drawing out the child’s own faculty, and kindling 
his own desire to learn. Hitherto everything has been 
learned by means of objects, now we begin to use 
symbols, written words, written figures, names to 
denote, not one object, but a class of objects, and the 
child must be brought to see for himself , through his own 
observation of the difference, and from the answers to his 
questions, what is the purpose of these changes, how 
through them he will get more use of what he has 
already learnt, and how the circle will be extended. 
This will be illustrated by showing him how quickly 
and easily he can count with figures compared to the 
clumsy process of adding and subtracting, etc., with 
cubes or sticks ; and, again, how much more he can 
learn about anything that interests him when he has 


objects of the same kind—flowers, animals, or men, as 
it may be, or the lines and figures he has been in the 
habit of drawing, without knowing that he was form- 
ing angles and geometrical forms, which will come into 
such wide and important use hereafter. Thus you 
lead him. over the first steps of the most important 
advance in human knowledge—that from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the particular to the general. 
Arithmetic, and geometry and language, form the 
staple of all school teaching; but they are taught all ofa 
piece, so to speak, with formulas trusted to the memory, 
while no attempt is made to lead up to them and to 
make the pupils themselves discover their value. Mere 
school pupils would not be likely to do so; they 
learn their lessons, but do not care to understand, they 
have no pleasure in a new acquisition of knowledge ; 
while children whose early training has been in the 
Kindergarten have a wish to learn and to understand. 
They have already a dim sense of the joy that a 
student feels when his circle of knowledge widens and 
he has grasped a new idea ; and so they are led step 
by step from acquaintance with symbols repre- 
senting what they already know, to the use of symbols 
in doing larger work or acquiring fresh knowledge ; 
from learning figures, to working sums ; from correct 
use of words, to grammar ; from the first use of general 
terms, man, plant, animal, to classification. Each 
lesson is of the simplest ; but each is a link in the 
method that gradually forms the power of reasoning. 
Given such power within the limits possible to the 
childish mind, added to the habits of observation, of 
inquiry, and of accuracy trained in the Kindergarten, 
and the daily routine of school learning will be ani- 
mated with a new spirit, and progress will be rapid 
beyond all experience under common methods of 
instruction. 

It is impossible here to give full illustrations, but I 
trust I have said enough to show you that it is the 
principle, the philosophic method of the transition 
classes, that you must closely study ; not content with 
knowing that such and such things are done or 
taught, but knowing the why and wherefore of the 
teaching, what it appeals to in the mind of the child, 
what it points to in the work of the man. Here it is 
that you will see the true meaning of the continuity of 
education ; and it rests upon such a reform of early 
training as we have considered here. Once more then 
it is evident that education can continue on the same 
lines only if the latter have been laid down from the 
beginning on a foundation that cannot be shaken, and 
such a foundation is possible only through the careful 
following of Nature by which we are enabled graduall 
to bring into harmonious action all the faculties with 
which we are endowed for the work and the enjoyment 
of life. 

We have seen in a former paper how disastrous one- 
sided culture may become, how, whatever side of the 
child’s nature is neglected, Nature revenges herself by 
allowing ill-growths that check the progress of even 
those faculties that we have best cared for. How then 
could education be continuous under fragmentary 
culture, which any change of circumstance may inter- 
fere with ; and if not continuous, then some part of life 
is given up to accidental influence, purpose is aban- 
doned, and with it the controlling power of the will. 

Such then is the teaching of Frébel ; and that so 
little has been effected as yet is due to no defect in his 
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public, and especially of women, the most closely in- 
terested in, and ‘the most responsible for infant edu- 
cation ; to the contented self-satisfied ignorance of 
mothers of the cultured class, to the inevitable ignor- 
ance of those of a lower order, whose best endeavours 
would at any rate be hampered by a thousand diffi- 
culties belonging to their position and necessities ; to 
the ignorance of women aspiring to be teachers who 
have been slow to admit that they could require 
serious scientific training for the care of toddling 
children ; to the ignorance of the teachers of a later 
period, who having had themselves no philosophical 
ground-work in preparing for their profession, and 
mostly no training for it at all, do not believe in the 
philosophy of education, and think that piecemeal in- 
struction may be substituted for it. Add to these 
obstacles the ignorance of governments who framed 
and upheld the existing school systems, and we can 
easily understand the comparative failure that has 
saddened, though not disheartened, the true disciples 
of Frdébel. 

I have dwelt upon this ill success and its causes be- 
cause those whom I am specially addressing in these 
papers—the large class of infant school-teachers—must 
necessarily bear the brunt of all these difficulties in 
some of their most trying forms. I have spoken of 
the ignorance of mothers as the first and greatest of 
their difficulties, and have said that this ignorance— 
deeply culpable in the class that have culture and 
leisure—is, alas ! unavoidable to a fearful degree among 
those who have neither, with whom hand.labour for 
the necessities of life is the rule and the duty. But even 
with them the difference will be immense in that com- 
ing though far-off time when all shall have received early 
training according to Frébel’s system, when right 
mental habits shall have been formed, even though 
mental work seems out of the question in the future. 
Then the hard-worked mother will remember the 
Kindergarten in which she spent happy hours and years 
of her childhood, and she will dimly r€alise in some 
manner what such education has done for herself, and 
strive to do her best to make her children’s home-life 
aid, instead of thwarting, the teacher’s endeavours. 
This we may hope to see in the future, and it is towards 
this goal that you must work ; but you must expect to 
be thwarted in many ways. Circumstances will place 
almost unavoidable obstacles in the way of your carry-. 
ing out the system in its fulness. Even when your 
own college training and the exigencies of the code 
shall have been altered, as we trust they will be, the 
overwhelming numbers in our town schools will 
always-create immense difficulties, arising from the 
necessarily large classes, and the expense of having 
anything like an adequate staff of mistresses. These 
are some of the hindrances you will have to encounter, 
and my object in dwelling upon them here is to point 
out that they create an increased necessity for very 
careful and earnest study on your part. Let no one 
persuade you that because you may not be allowed to 
do the best work, therefore you may be content with 
superficial study ; the reverse is the truth. You, be-* 
yond even other Kindergarten students, will need to 
have thorough mastery of Frdébel’s principles in order 
that you may be able to apply them when the outward 
arrangements differ most from what you have been 
accustomed to, and the appliances at your command are 
less complete. 

You will understand this better when you have be- 





come familiar with the practical work of the Kinder- 
garten, and have, thanks to your knowledge of the 
theory, penetrated the beautiful philosophical meaning 
of the system. You will then also, I trust, share my con- 
viction that in the extension of Frébel’s method to the 
elementary schools lies the one hope of real education 
for the people. Not training of the memory only, not 
mere book-teaching, whether on a large or a narrow 
scale, not mere industrial training, be its purpose high 
or low ; but an education that shall put every man and 
woman throughout the nation in free possession of 
whatever faculties of mind and body Nature has 
endowed. them with; to lift and nourish their own souls 
and serve their fellow creatures. Such a purpose may 
surely supply motive power for any task, however 
arduous. 
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IN THE BABIES’ ROOM: 
WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 


BY J. W. WARREN, 


Jnspectress of Infant Schools, Leicester School Board. 


SortTinG GAMES FOR Basres’ Room. 


The plays under this head in the October issue 
should be begun very simply, and in the first place 
should have no definite aim save in the mind of the - 
teacher. 


First, materials required must be thought of. 


Supply to each child a small wooden tray with an 
inch border—the price will be about 6d. If unable to 
get this then a slate may be used, and a tin saucer 
costing one halfpenny. Now for a list of things to 
sort. That given is not complete, but merely listed to 
assist the teacher in her choice. 

1lb. of large haricot beans. 

- broad beans. 
41b. of scarlet runners. 

A pint of acorns. 


am wood nuts. 
A handful of brass buttons. 
. » Shells (cockles or cowries). 


Squares inch coloured cardboard. 

Small blocks of wood or cork. 

Little tied bundles of string. 

Maize about a pint. 

Circles of coloured paper. 

Little bits of rag. 

Leaves of ivy or oak. 

Bits of slate pencil. 

» 99 Pipe stems 

Perhaps enough have been suggested to show how 
to make amixture. All of these things may be put to- 
gether in a wooden box. A small tea chest or a 
biscuit tin will serve. When thoroughly mixed it will 
be found to be a very interesting compound, and a 
handful given to a baby in its saucer, with no sustruc. 
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tion, would teach it more that a slate and pencil with 
ever so skilful training ; but Ido not intend it to be 
given without thorough systematic training through- 
out, and so we will now consider what is our object in 
giving the play at all. Certainly, mainly f interest 
and employ the child, \et us for a first trial then con- 
tent ourselves by giving only a mixture of two colours 
and one matertal, or two materials and one colour ; the 
former is perhaps simpler, wAzte haricots and purple 
scarlet beans, or if preferred the white beans alone may 
be used—though 'twere better to keep to the idea of 
sorting. 

Supply each baby with a handful in its saucer or 
the corner of s/ate or tray. Remember that the mere 
employment with such material is educative. With 
your own tray do the work you mean these babies 
to do, then go from one to the other and help. Vo 
word instruction without actual work is of the ieast 
use in such an elementary stage. Let them first, one 
by one, divide into two heaps the two different Deans. 
Attempt no more, but talk all the time wth them 
about their work, e¢,g., we will call them stones to mend 
the roads. Put them altogether in mounds for the work- 
man—white stones and black stones, one heap of white 
stones, one heap of black stones ; or beans to feed the 
pigs—blue beans, white beans, one heap of white beans, 
one heap of blue beans; or white sheep and black 
sheep—white sheep altogether, black sheep altogether. 
Sometimes they walk behind each other two by two; 
place them so and help the little ones, do not exact 
perfect placing at this stage ; later on get it by tram- 
lines, etc., but here only get somewhere near your 
mark. Let every child work, do not see every action 
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done, or you will make a burden of pleasure. 
last five minutes leave for packing up few by few into 
the tins ; let each baby empty Ars own tin into your 
store-box, do not do this yourself. What have you done 


so far? You have spent twenty minutes on true 
education, you have used the only means at the babies’ 
command—its senses—to awaken in it desire for more. 
If properly treated this simple sortment will in time 
develop into great discrimination ; it will never weary 
the child. The object of the first few lessons should 
be merely to give the necessary manipulative skill to 
enable it to know a difference between one and one, 
between light and dark, between left and right, this 
heap and that, in and out, etc., etc. Frébel teachers 
see deep truths and principles underlying these simple 
employments, and accord to them the meed of true 
training. 

I fancy some teacher may ask, would you do the 
same work each time, and how frequently would you 
give such play ? When you have few occupations you 
may take this twice a week, many schools will use it 
each day with never flagging interest. Just by a simple 
adjustment of the mixture (large beans, maize grains), 
size being the feature, and then by giving the larger 
bean a name—elephant or, indeed, anything suggestive 
of size—you may make your play quite different, but 
simnle enough and instructive too. 

Suppose you want it to aid you in number. Then 
with a mixture of ¢Aree things—buttons, paper, shells 

—you go back to your prime lesson, and sort out in 
heaps, and you find you have not one and one, but one, 
one, one—three ; to mix buttons and shells, or shells 
and paper, would, to the child, destroy the fitness of 
things ; the parcelling out accords with the isténct of 





childhood to separate, search into, find out, and the 
number is by the way, but all the same a fact. 
Space can be taught in the same way. Mental sight 
comes from direct sight. The hands, with closed eyes, 
will find teacher a button, or shell, or paper. Is this 
not a step in our educational ladder ? hat could be 
pleasanter than to get our results by this delightful 
playing? Now the babies shall be workmen. Each 
tries to finish his sorting, not first, but by the time 
teacher does hers. Little fingers work, steadily, surely ; 
little tongues work all the time in set little speeches, 
changed to suit the work, or in rhymes suitably chosen. 


Now to look into this means of instruction a little 
more closely, we find that beyond the simple separation 
of material we may use it as a special means of impart- 
ing almost any kind of knowledge. Suppose we want 
to bring under the notice of our little ones the uses of 
string, we put a few small twisted bundles amongst 
our mixture so that some, not a//, get it—the scarcity of 
the material will bring it into the requisite prominence. 
And after placing out the ordinary material that is 
common to all, we take a twist of string and find (at 
hand) something needed to be tied up. We tie it up 
and go on with our sorting, and in further lessons we 
make it more important still, until by repeated use it is 
a familiar material. As far as possible all uses of 
materials should be given at the time, their properties 
can be easily demonstrated when the teacher takes the - 
trouble to think out her lesson a little beforehand. 


After the first few weeks an attempt may be made 
to systematise the lessons, and in doing this I would 
recommend the beginning with mere heaping again ; 
then all those differences that may be told at a glance— 
colour, size, form ; then shape, bulk, material, and later 
on, weight, which again can be tested by closing eyes 
and handling, or can in the play be proved by toy 
scales. The sorting should never sink into mere placing 
work, but should be again and again the means of 
bringing new hhaterial before children’s eyes, so that at 
last they find strange matter for themselves anu point 
it out before you do. Small nails and little lengths of 
wood occurring on the same day would give rise to a 
little measuring up, and teacher now makes frames for 
small pictures. Her desk should be the emporium for 
all sorts of nice suitable treasure-trove that comes as a 
pleasant surprise to the children. Shoe buttons, slipped 
in and found by children, can be sewn on the little 
buttonless boot. Time for such work is not wasted, 
but the mothering this necessitates, comes in well as a 
moral form to your work, and instructs as well as 
amuses. 

Yet another and excellent plan of working the sort- 
ing is to put all your mixture in the middle of the floor 
in three or four heaps, let your pupils come out and 
with their saucers select any material you may appor- 
tion to each ; have these placed in lines round the 
wall, or in buadles or circles, until the heaps originally 
in the middle are worked off. By such an exercise 
you have given freedom of limb, nicety of discernment, 
individual interest, Jove of work, action, and com- 
panionship leading to union of force. Do not be 
afraid of letting the children move about, only see that 
it is well-disciplined movement, having some object or 
motive. Sometimes for the end of the play the chil- 
dren may do as they like. Teacher then is on the look 
out for their natural instincts, and add to her plays 
by noticing the bent of their free play. 
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WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 
V.—MR. S. BROOK, B.Sc. (Inter.) Lond. 


Head Master Senior Boys’ Practising Schools, Westminster. 


Tue teacher of to-day lives in an atmosphere of 
progress. Activity, change, the gradual losing sight 
of old measures, the development of newer and more 
scientific methocs, these indications of forward move- 
ment are apparent in every phase of school life and 
work. No teacher is entirely exempt from the influence 
of these modern changes ; there are, however, two 





classes of instructors who are most markedly affected 
by them. ‘On the one hand there are hese who 
would fain be content to let things remain as they are, 
who have become weary with the perpetual change to 
which their lives as educators are subject; and who 
drag "| half-heartedly, or give up their work in 
despair. Others there are, however, to whom this 
progress in school work is a new and constantly 
recurring stimulus ; they not only readily adapt them- 
selves to every change in school effort, but oa 
themselves, lead the way in educational reform. e 
must dismiss from our account all notice of the former 
group, our business for the moment being with those 
who occupy the van in the ‘ army of light.’ The subject 
of this month’s sketch of ‘Well-known Teachers at 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE WESTMINSTER COLLEGE PRACTISING SCHOOLS, 


work’ has proved himself a true pioneer in almost 
every recent development of the pedagogic art. 

The Westminster Training College will have much 
to answer for when the changes above referred to are 
traced to their responsible sources. College and 
Practising Schools have been in harmonious accord in 
working out the newer aspects of educational effort. 
The school has been the laboratory in which each 
new departure has been tried, and that, often long 
before legislative enactment has sanctioned its adoption. 

On entering the Senior Boys’ Practising School 
attached to the Westminster College, the genial and 
indefatigable Head Master, Mr. Brook, at once accords 
the visitor a hearty welcome. The well-filled cabinets 
of apparatus made by the scholars under the guidance 


of their teacher ; the original and striking models for 
instruction in the more subtle and complex of the 
terrestrial and planetary movements ; the materials for 
illustrating the main facts and principles of science, all 
these the professional visitor takes in at a glance ; at 
the same time a momentary view of the classes at work 
in the main school-room is sufficient to make evident 
the intellectual activity which characterises the entire 
work, both of scholars and teacher. - 


In answer to inquiries, the Head Master, Mr. Brook, 
informs us that he was born in the year 1851, on the 
day on which the Westminster College was opened, 
and that as a scholar he was the first to be admitted to 
the Wesleyan Day School, Mirfield, Yorkshire. This 
school was.at first under the charge of Mr. J. H. 
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Simpson, now H. M. Sub-Inspector for the Norwich 
District. In 1860 the Mirfield School was put in 
charge of its present Master, Mr. N. H. Osborne. 
‘Much of my fondness for objective work,’ says Mr. 
Brook, ‘was derived from my master, who was, and 
is still, exceedingly clever in the construction of 
appliances. Throughout the years when object lessons 
were not so generally valued as now, Mr. Osborne 
continued them, and I well remember the attractions 
of his chemistry lessons. I also owe to him much of 
my love of nature, for on Saturday mornings we were 
accustomed to take long excursions over the Yorkshire 
Hills, thus becoming experimentally acquainted with 
plants, birds, and natural phenomena. This knowledge, 
acquired first hand and under scientific guidance, has 
been of the highest value in the lessons which I am 
constantly under the necessity of giving for the 
observation of the College 

Students. 


‘My first lesson as a 
Pupil Teacher was given 
before J. G. Fitch, Esq., 
H. M. Inspector. It was 
on the Mediterranean, and 
at. its close the Inspector 
put his hand on my head, 
and with words of kindly 
encouragement told me “ to 
persevere,” and “that I 
had evidently chosen my 
right vocation.” 

‘The criticism lessons, 
which formed a regular 
feature in our week’s work, 
gradually initiated me into 
the art of oral instruction. 
During my apprenticeship 
I indulged in studies be- 
yond the Code require- 
ments, taking French in 
the early morning with 
my master, and Latin in 
the evening in company 
with a self-taught weaver. c 
After prolonging my ser- 
vice in my old school by a 
year’s work as assistant, I 
sat the Scholarship Exami- 
nation, with the result that 
I found myself third on the Westminster list. This 
position was raised to that of first at the end of the first 
year, to be followed the succeeding year by receiving 
the responsible position of censor of my college.’ 

Upon leaving College Mr. Brook found a congenial 
sphere of work in the Wesleyan Day School at 
Chorley. Besides achieving distinguished success 
in his school, he pioneered the work of Science teach- 
ing in the town. Such was the enthusiasm evoked 
that some of his pupils carried forward their scientific 
studies, and achieved the most gratifying results. One 
of his scholars became the Dalton Scholar at Owen's 
College, and in 1886 prepared a scientific paper, which 
appeared in the journal of the Chemical Society. This 
paper was forwarded by the pupil to Mr. Brook, accom- 
panied by the following letter : 

Dear Sir,—As an old pupil I beg to present 
you with the enclosed paper. It is some ten 









years since you left Chorley, but I remember the 
debt I owe you for having planted in me the germ 
of my chemical studies. It is impossible for me 
to ever be anything but grateful to you, and I 
take this opportunity of expressing my heartfelt 
thanks.—Yours faithfully, 


In the year 1875 Mr. Brook was asked by the West- 
minster College authorities to undertake the responsible 
charge of ome of their Practising Schools. The request 
was complied with, and now for sixteen years he has 
discharged the onerous duties of the office to the com- 
plete satisfaction of Students, Committee, and In- 
spectors. This evidence of the latter is perhaps the 
best which can be adduced in substantiation of the 
above statement :— 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Esq., reports : 
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‘The type for a higher 
elementary school—a type 
often called for—Mr. Brook 
has, in my opinion, well 
succeeded in finding.’— 
1882. 

‘It is rare to find such 
good Grammar and Geo- 
graphy, and in the specific 
subjects of Physics the 
same results of good and 
sensible teaching appear.’— 
1883. 

Rev. T. W. SHarpe, M.A., 
Her Majesty’s Chief 
Senior Inspector of 
Schools, reports as fol- 
lows : 

‘The Head Master de- 
serves very high com- 
mendation for the success 
of his school, and for the 





vigour with which he 
enters upon new lines of 
work. Few elementary 
. 1 schools can show such 
good beginnings in Car- 
pentry and Modelling. 


The success of thé school 
in the higher subjects is 
due in great measure to 
the preparation of the 
necessary models by the scholars.’—1888. 


C 


‘The school maintains its excellent character. 
The boys are very intelligent and well trained ; 
they have passed a very good examination in all 
their subjects of instruction. The curriculum, 
besides the ordinary English subjects, includes :— 
French, Sctence, Shorthand and Carpenter's 
Work.’—1891. 


At the Health and Education Exhibition in 1884, the 
Diploma of Honour was awarded the exhibit prepared 
by the united effort of Mr. Brook and the indefatigable 
College Master of Method, Mr. J. H. Cowham. 


Such public recognition could not fail to attract the 
attention of Educationists generally, and visitors from 
our own and other countries have from time to time 
called to inspect the school. Amongst others, the 
following deserve mention :— 
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Sir Henry Roscoe.—Chiefly to see the models and 
appliances made by the children. 

Hon. Lyulph Stanley —Who carefully examined the 
modelling and card-board work. 

The Ministers of Education for Madras, New Bruns- 
wick, New South Wales, and His Excellency the 
Japanese Ambassador. 

In answer to inquiries as to the educational effect of 
manual training, Mr. Brook replied :— 

‘At first I greatly undervalued the capacity of a 
boy. There is a vast amount of latent talent among 
children—I mean talent of hand-skill—which we are 
apt to pass over. Itis only within the last ten years 
that I have become thoroughly convinced of this, and 
I now lose no opportunity of directing a lad, and 
spurring him to effort (though spurring has seldom to 
be done in this work), if I 
find he has any aptitude 
with his fingers. If a 
piece of apparatus has to 
be made for class purposes, 
or a picture has to be 
framed, or a specimen to 
be mounted, I set as many 
to do it as I can, for 
thereby their interest in 
school work is much in- 
creased. 

‘I find the more objective 
the work is, the easier is 
the teaching; apprehen- 
sion is quickened and 
time saved. I have found 
the teaching, for instance, 
in solid geometry wénder- 
fully lightened by the card- 
board practice of the Fifth 
Standard. There is no 
need to turn the model 
about to demonstrate some 
feature of it; the boy has 
made the object himself, 
and he knows its qualities 
thoroughly by handling 
and seeing, and his answers 
show that his former efforts 
in the workshop have been 
a distinct gain.’ 

‘How far down the school would I take manual 
instruction ?’ 


‘With edged-tools not below Standard V., younger 
children are not complete masters of their movements, 
and responsibility sits more lightly with them. 
Deliberation, care, and steadiness cannot be expected 
from the younger boys.’ 

‘What would you do below Standard V. in place of 
the use of edge-tools ?’ 


‘ At present we take Drawing down to Standard L, 
and this gives a valuable amount of hand and eye 
training ; but I am not satisfied with this, and shall as 
soon as I have got the upper work thoroughly launched, 
turn my attention to this apparently neglected field. 
Possibly some of the simpler elements of Sléjd would 
come in here.’ 


‘ Would you advocate Sléjd for the upper classes ?’ 








‘No, not as a system. There are many beautiful 
elements in it, but it needs considerable modification 
to satisfy English minds.’ 


‘ What have you done in Modelling ?’ 


‘I think altogether we have done satisfactory work 
in this department. I have not taken it with full 
classes, but I have selected those who have shown 
aptitude and taste in Drawing, and these have taken 
to Modelling quite naturally. I first procured some. 
papter-maché raised models of flowers, leaves, and con- 
ventional pieces. These were modelled in clay, and, if 
done thoroughly well, I permitied the boys to cast 
them in plaster. The casting has a great attraction 
for them, and it teaches them to be careful in prepara- 
tion, much forethought being necessary to prevent 
after mishaps. When a piece is taken out of the 

mould the boy looks upon 
it with triumphant joy. 
After the papier - maché 
exercises I have placed 
before them simple works 
of art in plaster for imita- 
tion. These are also cast. 
I have ventured to permit 
a few to work out a desi 
for themselves; but the 
boys are rare who can do 
this with any marked de- 
gree of taste. 


‘Which class do you put 
to card-board work-?’ 

‘We begin card - board 
work with the Fifth 
Standard. My greatest 
difficulty for the first two 
months is to get the boys to 
be exact in their measure- 
ments. What should be 
right angles are not so, 
and the boy has to be led, 
little by little, to see that 
inexactness leads to badly- 
finished work—that neglect 
in a trifle spoils the appear- 
ance of a whole exercise. 

‘The models constructed 
are mainly those which 
have to be dealt with 

in the solid geometry of Standards VI. and VII.’ 


‘When do you begin wood-work ?’ 


In Standard V. after a boy has had a course in card- 
board. The scholar learns exactness in manipulating 
the card-board, where errors are more easily rectified, 
and then he is put to work with the saw, plane and 
chisel. He is proud to start with the tools that men 
use, and there is a distinct change in his bearing 
towards his work when he takes up the unyielding 
timber.’ 

‘What proportion of boys lacking in aptitude do 
you meet with ?’ 

‘ About 10 per cent. These trangress all injunctions 
and forget all warnings ; the saw cuts are too deep, or 
not along the line ; the plane takes off too much ; the 
parts will not fit. About 30 per cent. display first-rate 
skill, and the rest do good average work.’ 
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It remains to add that Mr. Brook has, within the 
last few days, entered the field of educational litera- 
ture. His a Geography, just published by 
Hughes & Co., will be found one of the most exhaus- 
tive treatises on this subject ever issued. It not onl 
supplies an abundance of well-arranged matter; it 
also successfully presents the material in an attractive 
form. The pupil-teacher will find in this work 
abundant assistance in the preparation of his lessons in 
general and descriptive geography, as well as sufficient 
matter to enable him to pass the most searching 
examination. 


We bid adieu to Mr. Brook, feeling that during the 
time we have been in his school we have been in the 
presence of a sound educationist, and one to whom we 
shall look for. guidance in solving some of the 
pedagogic problems immediately before us. 
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CONVERSATIONAL SCIENCE LESSONS. 


BY DR. ROBERT STEELE, B.SC., F.C.S. 





Lesson XXVII.—A WHISTLE. 


Summary.—A whistle consists of a tube and a 
mouthpiece. If the tube is short it gives a high note ; 
if it is long a lower note. The holes serve to shorten 
the long tube. 


Materials.—A tin whistle, a dog whistle. 
of glass tubing 4” long. 


Introduction.—Recapitulate last lesson. The points 
to bring out are :—A tuning fork always gives one 
note. A shorter and a smaller fork gives a higher 
note, a larger and longer one gives a lower note. A 
small bell gives a higher note than a larger one. Each 
of these gives out sound by striking the air. The 
teacher will then speak of other ways of producing 
sounds. The lesson will be about one of these—a 
whistle. 


I. The teacher will lead the class to notice the 
essential parts of the small whistle, (1) the tube, (2) the 
mouthpiece. He will get from the class a description 
of several instruments for whistling, and lead them to 
see that a tube only is necessary, as in whistling by a 
key. Blow across the end of the piece of tubing. A 
whistling sound is made. Blow through it, no whistle 
is heard. Bring out the use of the mouthpiece ; to 
direct fhe wind over the edge of the tube. Show that 
a whistle may have either one, or both ends open to 
the air. Make the tube sound with one end closed by 
the finger; remove the’ finger, and sound it again. 
The notes will be different. Write on the board: ‘A 
whistle consists of a tube and mouthpiece, and may 
have its end either open or closed.’ 

II. Holding up the long whistle the teacher will 
question :—Are the two parts there? What differ- 
ences are there between it and the short whistle? It 
is much longer, it has both ends open, it has a lot of 
holes. If it is longer what should we expect of its 
sound compared to that of the short one? That the 
sound should be lower. Sound the two, one after 
the other, and show that it is so. Write on the board : 
‘If the tube is short, a whistle gives a high note ; if it 
is long, a low one.’ 


A piece 
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III. What do we do with these holes when we play 
the whistle? Close them up with the fingers. How 
many holes are there? Six; three for each hand. 
Close them, and sound the whistle. Notice the note. 
Open them, and sound the whistle. What is the 
difference in the notes? The last is much higher than 
the other. The teacher will now put on the fingers, 
one by one, blowing as gently as possible all the time. 
The class will recognise a descending scale from-Te to 
Doh. To get the upper Doh replace all the fingers 
except the top one, and blow gently. How many sounds 
have we now obtained from the one whistle? Eight. 
We make the higher notes by lifting the fingers. But 
we know that shortening the tube makes higher notes. 
So lifting the fingers is the same as shortening the 
tubes. Write on the board: ‘The holes serve to 
shorten the long tube.’ 

IV. Bring out that it is the air in the tube that 
moves and causes the sound. 


Recapitulate. 


Lesson XXVLI.—A Vio in. 


violin. The thicker the 
The shorter the string, the 
A string is moving when it is giving 


Summary.—Parts of a 
string, the lower the note. 
higher the note. 
out sound. 

Materials —A_ violin and bow. (This lesson has 
been arranged for a person unable to play a violin, 
which can generally be borrowed ready tuned.) 

/ntroduction.—Recapitulate last lesson. The chief 
points to be brought out are :—Sound is produced in 
the whistle by moving the air in the tube. The effect 
of the holes 1s to shorten the tube and so to make 
higher notes. Keep before the class the idea of move- 
ment of air in connection with sound. When we leave 
off moving the air we get no more sound. Introduce 
the violin as another instrument from which we can 
get various sounds. 

I. Question the class as to the names of the parts of 
a violin, and write them on the board. Strings, 
bridge, tail-piece, finger-board, neck, head, pegs, and 
body. 

Il. The strings. How many? Four. How are they 
fastened at this end? To the pegs. At the other end ? 
To the tail-piece. They pass over the bridge and press 
on it. On which part do people play? Between the 
bridge and the head. The class should observe that 
the strings are all different in size, the first very thin, 
the third avd fourth very thick, and the latter covered 
with wire. S‘uck the fourth string, it gives a deep 
sound ; the third gives a higher note, the second 
higher, and the first higher still. Write on the board: 
‘ The thicker the string, the lower the note.’ 

Il]. Pluck a string strongly. The class wili see 
that it moves to and fro while it is sounding. 
Put a finger down on the string while it is sounding. 
If the movement stops the sound stops. Write on the 
board: ‘A string is moving when it is giving out 
sound.’ 

IV. Pluck a string gently. 
Let the class note the sound. Put a finger on the 
string about 3° from the head. Pluck the string again. 
Let a child say which note of the two was highest. 
Move the finger another inch down, and again sound 
the note. Obtain from the class and write on 
voard : ‘The shorter the string, the higher the note.’ 


It gives out a sound. 


Recapitulate. 


the’ 





Lesson XXIX.—AN Ear TRuMPET. 


Summary.—Sound travels from a body in all direc- 
tions at once. The farther the sound travels the fainter 
it gets. If we gather the faint sounds over a wide 
space into a narrow space we can hear the sound more 
distinetly. 

Materials.—A wide basin of water and pebbles ; a 
sheet or two of foolscap. 


Introduction —The teacher will begin the lesson b 
recapitulating generally what has been learnt of sound, 
that it passes through the air, and through solid bodies, 
and that sounds are produced by bodies striking the 
air. He will then question as to how we hear? By the 
ear. The name for those who cannot hear? The deaf. 
How would you tell a person nearly deaf in company 
with others? What does he do when he wishes to 
hear what is said? He puts his hand up to his ear. 
Sometimes deaf people use something instead ; what is 
it? Anear trumpet. Let some child who has seen 
one describe it: A wide opening,a round bent tube, 
and a narrow end to fit in the ear. 


I. Sound can be heard all round its source. A ring 
of boys three yards away can all hear a small bell. If 
the ring was ten yards away they could still all hear it 
as well as one another, but there would be many more 
boys. If it were 100 yards away the sound would be 
so much spread out that no one could hear it. Take 
the basin of water and drop in a pebble so that there is 
no splash, but a ring produced. Let the class watch 
the ring as it moves outward. Question to get the 
fact noticed that as the ring got wider it became less 
strong. Ifa stone is dropped into a pond the ring ex- 
tends until it reaches the outside of the pond. Com- 
pare the ring of sound round a bell to the wave round 
the stone. The ring of sound moves out in all direc- 
tions, but the sound at each place becomes feebler as 
the ring grows larger. When a person is near a body 
sounding he gets a great deal of sound, but when he is 
a long way off he gets very little. Illustrate this in 
various ways. Each body gives out a fixed amount of 
sound, and if this is spread over a wide ring the result 
is a very feeble sound. Write on the board: ‘Sound 
travels from a body in all directions at once. The 
farther the sound travels the fainter it gets.’ 

II. If the sound becomes too faint we cannot hear it, 
but if we gather up enough of it into any place we can. 
When we hold up the hand, the sound which strikes 
that is guided into our ear. What does a dog do when 
it wants*to listen to some faint sound? It pricks up 
its ears. Show that this is to make a funnel for the 
sound to enter the ears. What other animals prick 
their ears? Horses, cattle, cats, hares, etc. This is 
the use of the wide opening of the ear trumpet. 

III. Bring out the advantage of the bend in the 
tube. It allows the face to turn in the direction of the 
sound. How do the animals get this advantage? By 
being able to turn their ears in any direction. 


Recapitulate. 


Lesson XXX.—AN Ecuo. 


Summary.—Sound travels quickly from place to 


place. It can be reflected like light. 

Materials —A basin of water and pebbles. (The 
teacher should have ascertained the locality ot any 
echoes in the neighbourhood.) * 
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Introduction.— Carefully recapitulate last lesson. 
The important point is to have well fixed in the 


children’s minds this conception of the wave of 


sound, continually enlarging and becoming fainter as 
it covers more ground. Do not go on until you are 
satisfied on this point. 


I. Dropping a pebble into the basin you may point 


out that the wave moves very quickly to the sides. If 


the teacher speaks, every child in the room seems to 
hear him at once. Point out that the sound must 
move very fast too. But it can be measured. Most 
country children have seen a gun fired off at some 
distance, and can describe what happens. Elicit that 
they first see the flash, then the smoke, and last hear 
the report. Explain this to be due to light travelling 
very much faster than sound. Another example is in 
wood-cutting. If we are some distance off, we see the 
blow, and then hear the sound of it. Write on the 
board: ‘ Sound travels quickly from place to place.’ 
II. Question about reflection of light. A ray of 
light strikes a mirror and comes off. Show a reflected 
wave of water in the basin by causing a wave to run 
the length and back of the vessel. Sound does the 
same. The surface from which it is reflected must be 
smooth and upright, like a wall, rock, spinney, etc. 


III. If the sound is reflected to you in time for you 


to hear it, it is called an echo. It must be some 


distance away or the sound comes back to you before | 


you can distinguish the reflected sound from th 
original one. The shortest distance is about forty 
yards away. Get the names of any echoes the children 
have observed. Encourage them to seek for echoes in 
likely places. 

IV. As a further illustration of the speed of sound 
the teacher may refer to the case of thunder and 
lightning. 
nearly five seconds to travel a mile. 


Recapitulate. 
— 
TACT 
IN THE BUSINESS OF SCHOOL-KEEPING. 


BY RICHARD BALCHIN, 


To do precisely the right thing which the circum- 
stances of the time and case require, this is tact. This 
is one of the roads, if not the road, to success in most 
of the departments of human labour. It is a narrow 
way, and few there be that find it. What a number of 
failures meet us everywhere through the absence of 
this one faculty—tact! How many of us, in looking 
back upon our past careers, can see plainly enough 
that we should have come out much better from some 
unfortunate position into which we had floundered if 
we had only displayed a little tact! In our own pro- 
tession I have known men of considerable culture, and 
undoubted intellectual gifts, make complete failures 
from want of this one thing. On the other hand, I 
know gentlemen at the present moment occupying 
good and lucrative positions under the London School 
Board, who have small intellectual attainments and still 





Explain to the class that sound takes | 








less culture, but who have shown a singular aptitude 





in being able to do the proper thing, to the proper 
people, at precisely the proper time. Whata long way 
these gentlemen of tact can make a very little go! 
Some few I have known who combine with great in- 
tellectual acquirements and manifest culture this most 
necessary faculty—tact. Such a man was Mr. Shields, 
late master of the Birkbeck Schools and well known 
to the last generation of teachers. 
I propose, in a series of articles, to treat this subject 
according to the following scheme :— 
1. Tact in the management of boys. 
Types of boys and how to manage them. 
(a) The boy of perpetual motion. 
(6) The vacant-stare boy ; open-mouthed. 
(c) The home-spoilt boy. 
(@) The inquisitive boy. 
(e) The apparently hopelessly vile boy. 
(f) The impudent, sulky boy ; the bully of 
the class. 
2. Tact in the management of parents. 
Types of parents and how to manage them. 
(a) The boisterous, ill-tempered mother with 
a terrible tongue. 
(6) The dissipated, drunken father. 
(c) The mother with an extraordinary opinion 
of her son’s angclic goodness. 
(d) the parent who disbelieves in corporal 
punishment. 


3. Tact in the management of managers, including 


members of School Boards. 


Types of managers and how to manage them. 

(a) The fussy, meddlesome manager ; gener- 
ally a retired tradesman. 

(4) The clerical manager, who is also a true 
gentleman, 

(c) The clerical manager, who is not a gentle- 
man, but who poses as an infallible Pope. 

(a) The manager with strong ideas upon 
education and other things, and knows to his 
own entire satisfaction what should be. 

(e) The lady manager with strong ideas ; 
generally the wife of a retired tradesman. 

(f) The manager who strongly believes that 
everybody, except himself, should keep his 
proper station. 

4. Tact in the management of inspectors. 
Types of inspectors, and how to manage them. 

(a) The inspector who is conspicuously a true 
Christian gentleman. 

(6) The villainous inspector, often a clergy- 
man, who is not at alla gentleman, and who 
seems to delight sweetly in making nervous 
women weep. 

(c) The almighty patroniser, who keeps his 
distance. 

(d) The inspector with ‘ strong points,’ which 
some ignorant persons irreverently call ‘ fads.’ 
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s. Tact in the management of assistants by heads. 
Types of assistants, and how to manage them. 


(a) The fearfully energetic assistant, who goes 
into temporary fits of insanity on subjects gener- 
ally outside school-work proper. 

(4) The quiet, earnest worker ; conscieptious, 
industrious, and thoroughly genuine, but who is 
dull and heavy. 

(c) The hypocritical sneak ; a manifest fraud. 

(d) The mere crammer, with no spark of 
sympathy ; entirely mechanical ; often gets 
high per centages. 

(ce) The true educator ; whose p. c. is seldom 
very high, but whose aims are, and whose 
influence is splendid. 

(f) The conceited young teacher, to whom 


‘teaching is a bore.’ An utter failure every 
way. 


6. Tact in the management of heads by assistants. 
Types of heads, and how to manage them. 


(a) The very exalted head ; ‘the superior 
person,’ who is continually ‘ taking steps to main- 
tain his position.’ 

(4) The dry, —) drowsy head ; seems 
to be always intoning. Lets no lad smile. 

(c) The tremendous crammer who _ goes 
straight for 100 p. c., and who takes care to 
inform ‘his men,’ as he calls them, that they 
are ‘no good here’ unless they can pass over 95. 
An utter fraud. 

(a) The real head ; head in intelligence, in 
teaching power, in manners, and in conduct ; 
who never has ‘to take steps’ to mazntain his 
position, for it is freely conceded. 


7. Tact in the management of oneself, whether head 
or assistant. 


(a) The management of one’s body ; the due 
concern for one’s physical well-being. 
(6) The management of one’s mind. 


In the above scheme I have indicated a number of 
striking types of people; people with special charac- 
teristics which distinguish them from the common 
mass. It must, however, be remembered that these 
are the few. The vast majority of men, women, and 
children have nothing special about them. They are 
simply ordinary and commonplace. The official 
‘average child’ is one of them. This enormous con- 
course consists of beings who are drawn forward and 
upward, or carried backward and downward, in propor- 
tion to the force of the various influences brought to 
bear upon them, and the changing circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. They can of themselves do 
nothing ; inert, passive, they are entirely in the power, 
for good or for evil, of the few who stand out from 
their fellows by the possession of a distinct individuality. 
If these few lead in the right paths they are ‘the salt 
of the earth,’ and saviours of men. If such as 
these are to be found among the instructors of the vast 
mass of childhood rapidly becoming the manhood of a 
nation, then, and then only, is that nation safe. 


MODEL ANSWERS TO THE MATRICULATION QUESTIONS. 


LONDON: JUNE, 18or. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Thursday, 10 to 1. 


Examiners—PROFESSOR EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A., 
PROFESSOR JOHN W. HALEs, M.A. 


(Not more than /en questions are to be attempted.) 


1. Show how the languages of the Celts, the Romans, the Danes, 
= the Normans have at different timés affected the English 

ongue. 

The influence of the Celtic language upon the grammar and general 
structure of English has been very slight. In our vocabulary it is 
more considerable. 


(1) The Anglo-Saxons adopted a number of Keltic words from 
such Britons as they kept as wives or slaves. These are 
chiefly (a) graphical names (as Avon, Helvellyn) and 
| Ee relating to common household matters (as c/out, 


(2) Some “words, originally Keltic, after being adopted into 
Latin or French (chiefly from the Kelts of Gaul), have 
passed into English (as dasket, button). 

(3) Some Keltic words (especially Gaelic words) are of later 
introduction (as /artan, Monk. 

The influence of the Roman language is chiefly seen in accessions 
to our vocabulary; but see below on the influence of Norman- 
French. 

(1) About a dozen words survive which were adopted by the 
Britons from the Romans, and then by the Anglo-Saxons 
from the Britons (¢.g., the different forms of Latin caséra, 
strata). 

(2) Latin words introduced A.D. §96—1066, chiefly by ecclesi~ 
astics (¢.g., clotster, lettuce, ounce). 

(3) Norman-French.—See below. 

(4) Latin words introduced since about 1480, chiefly owing to 
the revival of the study of the classical languages in the 
sixteenth century, and largely also in more recent times 
(¢.g., persecute, prospectus). 

(5) The Roman language has also exerted an influence through 
other Romance languages, as well as Norman-French. 


The influence of the Danish upon our tongue has been great, 
though it is often hard to trace, both languages being Teutonic. It 
is chiefly seen in the northern dialects, and —. the period I100 
to 1250. Its general effects were to disturb the older system of in- 
flexions, to accelerate their disuse, and obliterate many grammatical 
distinctions. The Danish element in our vocabulary is considerable. 

(1) Many geographical names, as Scawfe//, Grimséy, etc. 
(2) Some names of persons, as Anderson. 
(3) Many common words, as doz/, hair, weak. 

The influence of Norman-French upon the language has been great. 
A large number of words were introduced after the Norman - 
Conquest. 

(1) Terms connected with feudalism and war, as captain, vassal. 
(2) Terms connected with the chase, as guarry, venison. 

(3) Legal terms, as attorney, equity. 

(4) Titles, as davon, mayor. 

(5) Ecclesiastical terms, as ceremony, homily. 

(6) Other words, as mutton, robe, parent. 

The genera/ effects of the Norman influence were also very great: 
(a) in weakening the older system of inflexions, (4) in relaxing the 
stiffness of arrangement natural to Teutonic languages, (c) in supply- 
ing a number of affixes, (¢) in modifying pronunciation (¢.g., the 
caning of gutturals). 

2. Express, in a tabular form, the relationship of English to other 
European languages. 

Bas Breton. 
Kymric Welsh. 
| Cornish. 


Erse. 
Gadhelic Gaelic. 
Manx. 


I. Keltic Branch 
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Latin 
Italian. 
II. Romanic Branch... Sites — 
languages 4 Portuguese. 
om Latin | Romansh. 
Wallachian. 


§ Ancient Greek. 
| Modern Greek. 


Moeso-Gothic 
Old Saxon. 
ENGLISH. 
Frisian. 
Dutch. 
Flemish. 
Platt-Deutsch 


III. Hellenic Branch... 














( Low German 


IV. Teutonic Branch... 














Icelandic. 
\ Scandi- Swedish. 
navian ) Danish. 
Norwegian. 
High {oi 
| German Modern. 


Russian. 
V. Sclavonic Branch Polish. 
Bohemian. 
. Old Prussian. 
VI. Lettic Branch... | Dettish. 

3. Show how, at different times, foreign words have .become a 
part of the English tongue. What is meant by an acclimatized 
foreign word in English ? 

Foreign words are either introduced directly into the spoken 
language, as was the case with many Norman-French words, or 
they are adopted by authors, and from their writings pass into 
general use. 

(a) Conquered and conquering nations take words from each 
other, as Saxons from Britons, Saxons from Normans, 
English from Hindus, etc. (dasket, chivalry, bungalow). 


(4) We have taken words from nations with whom we have 
been at war; Spanish words through our relations with 
the Spaniards in the 16th century, Portuguese words in the 
same way, Russian words, etc. (armada, commodore, 
cossack). 

(©) Words have been introduced through commercial or other 
friendly intercourse, as by the ecclesiastics who introduced 
Christianity, or from the Dutch, the ‘carriers of Europe’ 
in the 17th century, or from the commercial cities of Italy, 
or from the Chinese and Americans in later times (sacra- 
ment, schooner, carnival, tea, mahogany). 


Words have been introduced by English travellers, as the 
words brought by the Crusaders from the South of Europe, 
Malay words, African words, etc. 


(¢) From time to time foreign languages have been ‘in fashion’ 
in England—Norman-French after the Conquest, Italian 
under Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth, and French in 
later times. In this way many foreign words have become 
part of the language. 

(/) At various times foreign /iteratures have been especially 
studied by learned men, and through their works, or their 
translations, foreign words have been introduced, ¢.g., 
Hebrew words through the English Bibles, Latin and 
Greek words in great numbers after the Revival of Learning, 
Arabic words used by specialists, Persian words from the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ Italian words used by Chaucer, Milton, 
and others, German words since the German literature has 
been popularised by Carlyle and others. 

A foreign word is said to be acclimatized in English when its 
letters are pronounced and inflexions added, in an English way. 
Thus genius is acclimatized, and takes a plural geniuses; but beau 
is not acclimatized, and retains its French plural deaux. 


4. Whence have we received the letters of ouralphabet? Arrange 
them according to their sounds. 


(a) The English alphabet is the Roman alphabet, with the 
addition of the letters 7, v,w. Y and z, really come from the 
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Greek, being used by the Romans only in Greek words. 
J is only another form of #, and was used indiferentiy for # 
till about 1630. Vis another form of u; wis a double ws. 
The Anglo-Saxon alphabet did not include J, g, , z, or the 
sign w. 
(4) Letters of the Alphabet arranged according to their 
sounds :— 
I. Vowels—a, ¢, 4, 0, w. 
wand y are sometimes equivalent to 
vowels. 
II. Consonants. 















































MUTEs, SPIRANTS., 
FLAT |SHARP| NASAL | FLAT SHARP TRILLED 
CH vs 
Gutturals ...) G K | NG (as in och) 
(hard) H 
Y 
Palatals (before 
vowels) 
Palatal Z S R 
Sibilants ... ow (as in sure) 
Z 
Dental S S I 
Sibilants ... (as in (sharp) 
rise) 
Re wir TH | ie 
Dentals D ti N |i(asin| - TH 
thine) (as in thin) 
a | 7 ‘ome 
Ww F 
Labials B P M_ |i(before'- WH (=HW)! 
, vowels)| (as in which) 











Here the following are omitted :-— 


CH (English) which is a compound of the sounds T and SH. 
= D + Z (as in azure). 

C=KorS. 

Q=K + W. 

X=K+SorG+Z. 


- §. Show how the addition of the plural sign—s altogether 
alters the meanings of many English words. 


(1) When s is added to abstract nouns the plurals denote 
instances of the qualities, actions, etc., denoted by the 
singulars, as negligence, negligences. 

(2) When s is added to the name of a material the plural 
denotes varieties of that material, as sugar, sugars. 

(3) In words like hangings, leavings, the plural denotes the 
product of.the action denoted by the singular. 

(4) Sometimes the singular denotes a substance, the plural 
things made of it, as copper, coppers. 

(5) Special words :— 

Compass, circuit. 
Compasses, the instrument. 
Vesper, evening. 
Vespers, evening prayers. 
So, good and goods (property), force and forces (an army), 
ground and grounds (dregs), spectacle and spectacles, and 
many others. 
6. State what kinds of English nouns are unchanged, whether in 
the singular or in the plural number. 

(1) Many names of animals have a plural form identical with 
the singular, especially if the plurals are used in a collec- 
tive sense, as deer, grouse, salmon. Also head (‘ten hewd 
of cattle’) yoke, etc. Most of these words were neuter ie 





Anglo-Saxon, and had no piural sujitx. 
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(2) The plural is often the same as the singular in nouns ex- 
pressing guantity or number, as ‘ ten gross.’ 

(3) Some ‘ plurals used as singulars’ may be included here, as 
means, amends, wages, pains, since we say ‘¢his means,’ 
but ‘means were taken,’ etc. 

(4) Collective nouns. Compare ‘the crew was discharged,’ with 
‘the crew were of one mind.’ 

What kinds of English adjectives cannot be compared? Dis- 
less and lesser, worse a..d worser, inmost and innermost. 

Demonstrative adjectiv. 
Numeral adjectives. 

) Some quantitative adjectives, as ero 4, 
Adjectives denoting material, as wooe » 
Nouns used as adjectives, as music masi :r. 
Adjectives (if correctly used) denoting situation, as sud- 
lervanean. 
Adjectives (if strictly used) derived from proper nouns, as 
Crceronian. 

’) Adjectives (if strictly used) denoting shape, as round, 

Sguar ¢. 

) All other adjectives (if strictly used) which by the rature of 
the ideas which they express do not admit of comparison, 
as perfect. 

(10) Many participles used as adjectives, as ‘the condemned 
man. 

Zess (comparative of /it/e) is from another root /as meaning 
feeble. This would give rise to a comparative /aes-sa or /aes-ra. 
Zess is a worn form of the former. 

Lesser may be the modern form of the second and etymologically 
correct. Perhaps it is a double comparative, formed from the 
comparative /ess by addition of the comparative suffix, er. 

Worse (comparative of dad, evil, or i//) is perhaps from the Anglo- 
Saxon weor, meaning éad. To this was added s, the old com- 
parative suffix, hence worse. 

Worser would then be incorrect, a double comparative. But per- 
haps the s of worse is a part of the root ; worse would then be 
really a positive, and worser an (etymologically) correct com- 
parative, 

Jnmost contains two superlative suffixes (1) ma (cp. forma old 
superlative of fore), (2) ost or est, the usual suffix. 

Jnnermost. er is not formative, but euphonic, Anglo-Saxon innemest. 

8. Discuss the etymology and usage of me, thee, my and mine, our 
and ours, their and theirs, who and what, why and which. 

the dative of ic, and after a time also the 

mec. Itis used as 

(1) A pronoun of the first person. 

(a) As direct object of transitive verbs. 
(4) As indirect objective. 
(c) Governed by prepositions. 


Me in A. S. was on | 
accusative, instead o 


(¢) In ordinary language as nominative in some phrases, 
as, ‘It is me.’ 
(2) As a Reflexive, as ‘I do repent me.’ 

Thee in A. S. was originally the dative of ¢4u, and after a time also 
the accusative, instead of thec. In ordinary usage the singular 
of the pronoun of the second person is restricted to solemn 

In such language ¢Aee may be objective direct or 

indirect, and like me, has occasionally a reflexive force. 


addr esses, 


My and mine. My is a shortened form of mine (A.S. min) genitive 
This substantival genitive was treated as an adjective 
and inflected accordingly. fy is now used with a noun, and 
mine without a noun, as ‘my friends are his, and his are 
mine. 


and ours. Our (A. S. ure), is the genitive plural of i. Its 
substantival use outlasted that of mm and tdi, and may still be 
seen in phrases like ‘For both our sakes.’ It is commonly 
used as a possessive adjective in agreement with a noun ex- 
pressed. Ours isa double genitive, the s being the genitive 
uffix. It is used like mune when the noun to which it relates 
is not expressed. 

er and theirs. Their (A. S. thara) is the genitive plural of the 
demonstrative, se, seo, thaet, which a the plural forms 
of Ae. Ther retained its substantival force longer than the 
other possessives, cp. ‘ Ze sorrows shall be multiplied that 
hasten after another God.’ Zhezrs is formed like ours (above), 
ind used way. There is a peculiar use of the 
forms , after the preposition of, as ‘ This 


in the same 


mine, ours, theirs, eve 
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wife of mine,’ ‘ A friend of ours.’ Perhaps the of simply marks 
identity (as in the City of Rome), and a plural noun (wives, 
friends) need not be understood. 

Who (A..S., Awa) is an interrogative and relative pronoun. 
never used as an adjective. Originally it was interrogative 
only, then it acquired an indefinite force, which may still be 
séen in the phrase ‘As who should say.’ Finally it acquired a 
relative force. Wao refers only to persons. As a relative its 
antecedent is rarely omitted. Sometimes it has a continuative 
force, being equivalent to a co-ordinate conjunction with a de- 
monstrative. 

What (A.S. Awaet) is the neuter of who. 
neuter suffix seen in if, that, etc. What is both interrogative 
and relative. It is now indeclinable, and used both as a sub- 
stantive and as an adjective. As a substantive it is always 
neuter. In modern English when what is used as a relative, 
the antecedent is suppressed. 


Way (A.S. Awy) was the instrumental case (neuter) of Awa. It is 
now an adverb, both interrogative and relative, meaning ‘for 
which,’ ‘ because of what,’ etc. 

Which (A.S. Awylc), compounded of Awy (above) and /ic (like). It 
is both interrogative and relative. It is properly an adjective, 
but may be used as a substantive. As an interrogative it is of 
all genders, and asks for one out of a definite number. As a 
relative it serves instead of wat, in referring to animals and 
things. 

9. Name the Adjectival Pronouns, discussing the etymology and 
usage of each. 

(1) Zhis demonstrative ; A.S., thes, theos, this. Its real plural is 
those, used as the plural of that, :hese being a later forma- 
tion. 

(2) Zhat, demonstrative ; A.S., se, seo, thaet. This and that are 
used as rea/ demonstratives (to point to things themselves) 
or as /ogical demonstratives (to refer to some description or 
name). In referring to two things already mentioned, ¢Ais 
refers to the latter, ¢Aa¢ to the former. 


(3) Such, demonstrative ; AS. swi/c a compound of swa (so) and 
fic (like). The / has been lost. Itis commonly equivalent 
to Lat. éa/is (of that sort), but often has no reference to 
quality. 

(4) Yon, demonstrative ; A.S., geond = beyond. 

) Waic, interrogative and relative adjective, see above. 

Wiat, interrogative adjective, see above. 

Whether, interrogative and relative adjective (and pronoun). 

A.S., Awaether, is derived from Awa by means of the com- 

parative suffix, her. It means ‘ which of two.’ ‘ To whether 

side did he incline ?’ : 

One, indefinite demonstrative, originally the numeral one. 

As an adjective it means (1) ‘Some or other,’ (2) ‘A 

certain.’ 

(9) Any, indefinite demonstrative ; A.S. enig, a derivative from 
an (one). It is also used as a guantitative adjective. 


(10) Other, indefinite, is formed from another root an (cp. 
4)-dos and a/-/er) by means of the comparative suffix -¢her. 
Other means not this one (out of two). 

(11) Some, indefinite ; A.S. sum. Its original meaning was @ 
certain, still seen in somebody, something, etc. It is used to 
express indefinite quantity or relation, and with numerals 
in the sense of adout. 

(12) Each, distributive ; A.S. ae/e=a-ge-hwylc. Ge was prefixed 
to indefinite pronouns to give the idea of universality, 
and these forms were often strengthened by a = ever. 
Always singular. 

(13) Every, distributive, Old English everae/c; that is, ever, 
each, Every is therefore a strengthened form of each. 
Always singular. 

Each may be used of two or more than two, every only of more 
than two. : 

(14) Zither, distributive ; A.S. aegther, a compound of a (ever) 
and gehwaether (both), meaning each of two, as ‘on either 
side one.’ Always singular. 

(15) Lither, indefinite ; representing A.S. ahwaether, means one 
of two, but not both. Always singular. 

(16) Neither is a compound of the last with the negative prefix 
ne. Itis always singular. 

(17) Si/f in the words himself, herself, itself, themselves is 
adjectival. Sief was an adjective in Anglo-Saxon, and 
meant same. The above words are used (1) as pronouns 
of emphasis, in apposition with Ae, she, i/, they. (2) As 


It is 


The ¢ is the common 


(8) 
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reflexive pronouns of the third person ; but there is nothing 
reflexive about the adjective se/f; the reflexive force 
belongs to the pronominal parts of the words. 

10. Explain the correct usage of sha// and will. 

Shall (with its past should) is used— 

A. As an auxiliary, to indicate futurity. 

(1) In the first person in affirmative principal sentences. 

(2) In the second person in questions when sha// is expected 
in the reply. 

(3) In the second and third persons in reported speech, when 
shall was used in the direct speech. 

(4) In all three persons in subordinate clauses, after a relative, 
or such words as if, when, as, though, etc. 

B. As a notional verb, indicating some compulsion or obliga- 
tion, in cases not included above. 

Will (with its past wou/d) is used— 

A. As an auxiliary, to indicate futurity. 

(1) In the second and third persons in affirmative principal 
sentences. 

(2) In the third person in questions. 

(3) In the second and third persons in reported speech, where 
shall is not used, as above. 

B. As a notional verb, in cases not included under A, to 
denote— ; 

(1) Determination or intention. 

(2) Frequent repetition of an action. 

Both shad/ and will in forming future tenses often retain some- 
thing of their notional force. 

11. Distinguish between Weak and Strong Verbs. 
account of our Strong verbs. 

Weak verbs form the preterite by adding ed, d, or ¢ to the stem. 
The perfect participle is generally the same in form as the preterite. 

The preterite of Strong verbs is formed by modifying the vowel- 
sound of the root. The perfect participle of many of them ends 
In én. 

The change of vowel sound is stated to have originated in 
reduplicated forms of the root. Strong verbs are more ancient than 
Weak verbs. Originally they all had perfect participlesinen. But 
for an occasional prefix they are all monosyllabic. They may be 
classified thus— 

(1) Verbs with preterite formed by vowel-change, and perfect 
participle in ew or #, as 

grow, grew, grown. 

(2) Verbs in which there is a tendency to assimilate the vowel- 
sound of the preterite to that of the perfect participle, as 

bear, bare or bore, born or borne. 

(3) Verbs in which the vowel of the perfect participle has been 
assimilated to that of the preterite, or the preterite adopted 
as perfect participle, as 

tread, trod, trodden or trod. 

(4) A number of verbs (mostly with 7 in the present) have # in 
the preterite (often with a second form in a). Most of 
these verbs in Anglo-Saxon had a in the singular, and win 
the — of the preterite. The perfect participle has 
usually lost its suffix. 

shrink, shrank or shrunk, shrunken or shrunk. 

(5) A few other strong verbs cannot readily be classed. 

12. The Infinitive is sometimes called the substantive mood. 
Explain this, and give some examples of the different parts which 
the Infinitive may play in English sentences. Whatis the Gerundial 
Infinitive, and how was it distinguished in Old English ? 

The Infinite commonly has the force of a substantive, being 
used (like nouns substantive) as subject or object of another 
verb, and after certain prepositions. . 

Examples of the parts which the Infinitive (including the 
Gerundial Infinitive) plays are :— 

(a2) Subject- - - - Will it please you ear me? 

To die is gain. 

We must attempt it. 

I want ¢o dnow. 

I had rather séay, but I have éo /eave. 
(c) Indirect Predicate, attache 1 to a substantive : 

lle made the men /isten. 

I knew him /o de my enemy. 

She does nothing but szgA. 

We are about éo s/art. 


Give a full 


(8) Object - ° 


(@) After Prepositions - - 





(e) As Adverbial Adjunct - I will go seeé the king (old). 
I went /o find the king. 
Easy 0 read. 

(/) As Attributive Adjunct: Houses fo det. 

(g) In all the uses except (/) the Active Infinitive has the power 
of governing an object. 

Strictly an infinitive should be called Gerundial only when its 
use corresponds to a use of the Anglo-Saxon gerund in -anne or 
-enne governed by the preposition to. Jn form,all Infinitives preceded 
by /o are Gerundial. 

The Anglo-Saxon Infinitive in an was declined as a noun, and 
its dative case (called ¢he gerund) ended in anne or enne. This was 
frequently used with the preposition 40 to denote purpose, and has 
passed into modern English without the dative suffix or the Infini- 
tive ending. From denoting len ow it came to have other mean- 
ings, as the ground, cause, or condition of an action. 

The form in-anne or-enne with fo was also used with nouns and 
adjectives. These uses are also common in modern English. 

Finally the'gerund with fo was confused with the simple infini- 
tive (which had lost its suffix) and used in its place. In such uses 
the Zo is without meaning. 

13. Classify our adverbs according to their meaning. 

(1) Adverbs of Zime: now, always, afterwards. 

(2) Adverbs of Place or Arrangement : here, lastly. 
(3) Adverbs of Repetition: once, seldom, often. 

(4) Adverbs of Afanner: how, well, badly, so. 

(5) Adverbs of Quantity or Degree: much, almost, all. 
(6) Adverbs of Affirmation or Negation: yes, not, no. 
(7) Adverbs of Cause or Consequence: therefore, why. 

14. Show how, in word-building, prefixes alter the meanings of 
words, and suffixes alter their functions. Cite six derived words 
with English, six with Latin, six with Greek, and six with French 
suffixes. 

Prefixes may reverse the meanings of words (as for-bid), or 
intensify them (as a-rise), or megative them (as un-wise), or particu- 
/arise them (as circum-locution, an-abasis).. As long as a prefix 
retains its proper force it affects the meaning of a word. 


Suffixes make nouns out of verbs and adjectives (as singer, 
goodness), adjectives out of nouns and verbs (as golden, tiresome), 
verbs out of nouns and adjectives (as strengthen, fatten), adverbs 
out of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns (as needs, steadily, where), 
etc. Thus it is plain that suffixes alter the functions of words. 

Six words with English suffixes—fa-ther, kind-red, hard-ship, 
four-th, tal-k, wand-er, : 

Six words with Latin suffixes—doc-tor, opin-ion, cruel-ty, flu-ent, 
copi-ous, terri-fy. 

Six words with Greek suffixes—monarch-y, 
mani-ac, aster-isk, bapt-ize. 

Six words with French suffixes—rich-es, pictur-esque, beni-son, 
cait-iff, hot-el, champ-aign. 

15. Correct or justify :— 

(a) Peter the Hermit’s diet was abstemious, his prayers long 
and fervent. 

(4) 1 shall have great pleasure in accepting your invitation. 

(c) Each of the girls went to their separate rooms to rest and 
calm themselves. 


log-ic, analys-is, 


(d) Being early killed, I sent a party in search of his mangled 
body. 


(e) It is me. 

(a) When a noun is followed by determinative adjuncts of any 
kind the sign of the possessive is placed at the end of the 
whole phrase. . Hence ‘ Peter the Hermit’s’ is correct. 


In the second clause of (@) the copula has to be supplied from 
the first. But was is singular, and prayers is plural. Correct thus 
— Peter the Hermit’s diet was abstemious (and) his prayers were 
long and fervent. 

(4) This sentence is incorrect as generally employed, the usual 
meaning being, ‘I mow have great pleasure.’ It might, 
however, be correctly used, ¢.g., If my husband returns 
to-morrow, I sha// have, etc. 

(c) Zach is a singular word. Correct thus—Each of the girls 
(or each girl) went to her separate room to rest and calm 
herself. 

(¢) The order of the words makes ‘ Being early killed’ agree 
with ‘I’ and (in modern English) a rearrangement of the 
words will not serve, because there is no substantive to which 
the participial phrase may be attached. ‘Early killed’ is 
grammatical, though unpleasing. ‘ Mangled’ is probably 
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incorrect, as it is not likely that the body was known to 
be mangled when the party was sent. In any case a severe 
writer would reject the epithet. Correct thus — As he 
had been killed early in the day, I sent a party in search 
of his body. 

(¢) Would be incorrect in formal writing, but is justified by 
usage in familiar speech. After is of course a nominative 
is required, but with this use of me, we may compare the 
early use of Aimse/f and themselves with the nominative, as 
well as the French c'est moi. In dignified language, correct 
thus—lIt is I. 

15. Analyse the following poem :— 


Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke. 
Under this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 
Learned, and fair, and good as She, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
BEN JONSON. 
. Underneath this sable hearse lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Principal Sentence. Simple. 
. Underneath this sable hearse 
2. Lies - ° ° 
. The subject- - - - 
. Of all verse - - 


Adverbial adjunct of 2 (Place). 

Predicate (complete). 

Subject of 2. 

Altributive adjunct of 3. 

( Prepositional phrase.) 

Attributive adjunct of 3. 

(Noun in apposition.) 

Attributive adjunct of 3. 

(Noun in apposition.) 

. Death ! ere thou hast slain another, learned, and fair, and good as 
She, Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


Principal Sentence. Complex. 
. Dec th - - - - 


. Sidney's sister - 


. Pembroke’s mother. - ° 


Lnterjectional (with no syntactical 


force) 


Adverbial adjunct of predicate 

(Zime). See C 

Subject. 

/ redicate (incomplete). 

Infinitive complement of 4. 

7 Attrib. adj. of 7 (Adjective). 

. Dart : Object (direct) of 5. 

. At thee - . - - Adverbial adj. of 5 (Place). 

. (See B 2) Ere thou hast slain another (so) learned, and fair, 
and good as She (was learned, and fair, and good). 
Subordinate Sentence. Elliptical. Adverbial adjunct of the pre 
dicate ‘ shall throw’ in B. 

Ere 
‘hou - 


2. Hast 


2. Ere thou hast 
as She 


3. Time - 

4. Shall 

. Throw - 
A 


Connecting word between C and B.)} 
Subject of 2. 

Predicate (complete). 

Object of 2 (Adjective used as noun). 
Adverbial adj. (Degree) of 5. 
Correlative with 6. 

Attributive adjts. of 3. 

Adverbial adj. of § (Degree). 
Correlative with 4. See D. 


As she was learned, and fair and good. 

Adverbial adjunct of C 5. 
[ Connecting word between D and C. 
Also) Adverbial adjunct (Degree) 


. Another 


lain - - ° 
- .s. « « . 


. Learned, fair, good a 
6. As she was, etc. - e 


(See C 6) 
Subordinate Sentence. 


. As - 


of 4. 
. She - - - - - Swudyect of 3. 
. Was - - - Predicate (incomplete). 
. Learned, fair, good - - Sudjective complements of 3. 
17. Discuss the Rhythm and Rime of the Poem in question 16. 
Give the rules for perfect Rime, and distinguish between Rime and 


Assonance.| 


Each line consists of four feet, with four accents, ¢,g., Unider | 
redth this | sable | hedrse—| The lines are therefore ‘etrameters. 
The prevailing foot consists of an accented syllable, followed by a 
syllable less strongly accented; the measure is therefore érochaic. 
Lines 1, 2, 5, 6 contain only one syllable in the last foot; they 
are therefore caéa/ectic. In lines 3 and 4 éwo syllables rhyme 
(mother, (a)nother), that is to say, the penultimate syllables rhyme, 
whilst the final syllables are identical in sound. In 1, 2, §, 6 onl 
the final syllables rhyme. All the rhymes are in strict accord with 
rules, viz. :— 





(1) The vowel sound and the sounds following it must be the 
same. 

(2) The sounds preceding the vowel sound must be different. 

(3): The riming syllables must be accented alike. 


Assonance is a resemblance in sound which does not amount to 
rhyme, as when the vowel sounds of two monosyllables are the same, 
but the sounds following them different.* 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
AND THE GEOGRAPHY RELATING THERETO. 
Thursday, 2 to 5. 


Examiners—PROFESSOR EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A., 
PROFESSOR JOHN W. HALEs, M.A. 


(Not more than /en questions are to be attempted.) 


1. What do you know of the inhabitants of England, and of their 
condition before the Roman Conquest ? 

+ There were three races, of whom two, the Goidels and the 
Brythons, were Celtic ; the third, generally called Ivernians, was 
Turanian. The Ivernians had originally occupied the whole of the 
islands, but had been driven westward by the Goidels, and in 
Caesar's time were certainly not living as a separate race in any 
part of England. 

The Goidels had in their turn been driven westward by the 
Brythons, who held all the best lands. They were the most civilised 
of the three races ; they grewcorn and wore clothes. Their religion 
was like that of the Gauls, a in the worship of many 

ods and of the powers of Nature—a religion far in advance of the 

ruidism adopted from the Ivernians by the Goidels. All the 
three races were great warriors. Amongst the Goidels the kings 
had absolute power ; the Brython government was more advanced. 
Weapons were made of bronze. Their skill in managing their 
war-chariots was remarkable. Even the Brythons tattooed them- 
selves and painted their bodies for battle. The Goidels and 
Ivernians seem to have been much ruder than those tribes with 
whom Caesar was acquainted. 

2. How long did the Roman occupation last ? 
may still be recognised ? 

(a) From A.D. 43 to A.D. 410. 

(4) (1) Traces of Agricola’s wall, at first a series of fortified 
posts between the Forth and the Clyde, afterwards con- 
nected by a wall. 

(2) Hadrian’s wall, between the Tyne and the Eden. 

(3) Remains of buildings in what were permanent Roman 
stations, ¢.g., Colchester, Lincoln, Bath. 

(4) Roman Roads, of which the best known are Watling Streez, 
Dover to Chester, via London ; the Fosseway, Cornwall to 
Lincoln; The Ickenield Way, Norwich to Gloucester ; 
Ermine Street ; London to Lincoln. 


(5) The results may also be traced of Roman work in felling 
forests, re-claiming fens, and working mines. 
3. Give some account, with dates, of the successive Low German 
settlements in this country. 


The English were a Low German race who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth of the Elbe, and included three races, the 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. They were much given to plunder, and 
as soon as the Romans left Britain, they required no invitation to 
invade the country, although old accounts state that they were called 
in by the Britons to help them against the Picts and Scots. 
Wherever the English could master the inhabitants they settled, 
and we find these settlements, constjtuted into separate kingdoms, 
all along the east coast, and afterwards further inland. 

In 449 the Jutes landed under Hengist and Horsa, and founded 
the kingdom of Kent. Chief town, Canterbury. 

In 477 the Saxons landed under Aille and Cissa, and founded 
Sussex. Chief town, Chichester. 

In 495 Wessex was founded under Cerdicand Cymric. Principal 
town, Winchester. In 520 the English defeated the native prince, 
Arthur, at Badbury, and in 577 won the great battle of Dyrham, 
which resulted in the separation of the North Welsh (in Wales) from 
the West Welsh (in Cornwall). 


* Most of the material for these answers is to be found in Mason’s Ang/rs h 
Grammar and Analysis, and Hewitt and Beach's Manual of our Mothe: 
Tongue. F 
- + The material for several of these questions has been found in Ransome’s 

istory. 


What traces of it 
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In 571 the West Saxons descended on Oxfordshire and Berk- 
shire. 

The settlements of the North English (between the Trent and the 
Humber), the Middle English (round Leicester), and the West 
English (near Lichfield and Repton), are of uncertain date. 


In 547 Bernicia was founded under Ida, the Angle. 


Between 500 and 600 there were further settlements of Saxons in 
Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 


These early English settlements were all independent of one 
another, and before long began to try conclusions with one another, 
and seven kingdoms (the Heptarchy) became prominent at 
different times. 

4. When did the Danish inroads begin, and when-did they end ? 
And what was the final result of them ? 

There were three stages in the Danish invasion : the first was the 
period of plundering raids, which began in 787 and ended about 
855; the second was the period of raids followed by settlement, 
which ended about 980 ; and the third was the period of pulitical 
conquest, which began in 987 and ended with the victory of Canute, 
1016. 

The final result, as far as ome can be specified, was the strengthen- 

ing of the nation. The presence of the constant danger of invasion in 
the first stage developed the energy and resource of the English, 
and crushed provincial differences into a sort of national unity. 
\nother result was the decline of the English freeman, since the 
need of protection drove men to serve under lords. Finally, the 
Danish element was absorbed into the nation, with results which, 
though wide and deep, are difficult to trace ; one, probably, was an 
increase of the class of small independent peasants. 


Absolutely the last exploit of the Danes which has any direct 
relation to English history was the war of Magnus of Norway, in 
Anglesey, 1098. 

5. State exactly who were the Norman-French. Give a brief 
narrative of their invasion and its success. 

The history of the Normans in Normandy begins in 912, when 
Rolf the Ganger, a Norse viking, obtained land from Charles the 
Simple on either side of the Seine. His son, William Longsword 
(927-943), called in a fresh colony of Danes, and under Longsword’s 
son Richard, the Northmen rapidly assimilated themselves to the 
French. Feudalism and Christianity were adopted, French was 
spoken instead of Norse, and in every way the settlers became 
thoroughly French. Their descendants were the Norman-French 
who in 1066 invaded England. 

[ For a narrative of the Norman Conquest, see any Text Book.) 

6. Sketch the reign of Henry II. 

Henry's first efforts were directed to reforming the abuses of 
Stephen's reign. He resumed the royal demesnes, destroyed many 
f the newly built castles, reformed the coinage, and banished 
foreign mercenaries. 

Abroad, he began the conquest of Ireland, secured frontier lands 
from the Scotch and Welsh, and fought for his own possessions in 
France. In connection:with a French expedition he instituted 
scutage, a measure involving immense subsequent results. 


In his struggle with Becket the king’s great object was to reform 
the abuse by which clergy accused of crime could claim exempticn 
from being tried like laymen by the shiremoot. 

In law, Henry revived Frankpledge, and by other reforms laid 
the foundation of trial by jury and Parliament. By the Assize of 
Northampton he originated the English Law Courts, the Curia 
Regis being divided into the Courts of Exchequer, Common Pleas, 
and King’s Bench. England was divided into six circuits, each 
with three judges representing Curia Regis. 

Henry's last years were occupied with unhappy differences with 
his sons. He died in 1189, after reigning 35 years. 

7. Mention the chief clauses of Magna Charta. [See the Teat 
Books. J 

8. Explain and justify the description of Edward I. as the English 
Justinian. 

The comparison of Edward I. with the Emperor Justinian is 
based upon the /egal importance of the work of the two men. 
Justinian’s work was the codification of the whole body of Roman 
Jaw, and, though Edward did not codify English law, his work 
was similar, in that he systematised laws and organised institutions 
already in existence, gave definite form to principles already at 
work, and consolidated the constitution in its various departments. 
‘ The great distinguishing mark of the reign was legal definition.’ 
This was emphatically the king's personal work. His spirit was 
essentially legal. ‘The age of the lawyers was coming jin,’ and 
Edward was the foremost of them. 

VOL. XIL 








‘In every branch of administration the process of definition goes 
on, almost uniformly. ... . In taxation, in legislation, in the adminis- 
tration of justice and pdlice, the same tendency is visible. . . . The 
legislation of Edward I. was in some respects a consolidation of 
the principles which had been brought into organised working by 
Henry II. The Statute of Winchester bears this relation to the 
Assize of Arms ; the Statute of Mortmain to the Constitutions of 
Clarendon ; the distraint of knighthood to the system of scutage ; 
the statute of guia Emptores to the anti-feudal measures, and the 
arrangements of the courts of law to the numerous judicial devices 
of the first Angevin King.’ * 

9. What is meant by Feudalism, and when and why did it 
decay? - 

Feudalism is the name given to that form of political society in 
which, on the assumption that the king is the owner of all the land 
of the country, it is held from him on certain terms by the tenants- 
in-chief, and again from them by mesne-tenants on similar terms ; 
the most important of these terms being military service in time of 
war, 

In England this system had been gradually superseding the old 
English freehold system, and the change me, Pons se by the Danish 
invasion and Canute’s great earldoms. 

William I. introduced an important modification in making every 
landowner swear allegiance to the Crown as well as to his immediate 
lord. 

Henry I. and Henry II., by refusing to choose sheriffs from the 
great nobles and sending judges to overrule their courts, still 
further weakened their power. The institution of scutage—first 
taken from lay tenants in 1159—relieved the tenants-in-chief of the 
necessity for keeping armed followers, the money thus obtained 
being used by the king to hire mercenaries. 

The result of the introduction of gunpowder was to render u eless 
both the feudal castles and heavy armed cavalry, and consequently, 
in the last resort, power was left with the king, who alone could 
afford to keep a train of artillery. 

Thus we see in the Wars of the Roses how Edward, backed by 
the wealth of Warwick, and of the Londoners, triumphed over the 
more popular Lancastrians. 

The Wars of the Roses, in which most of the old families perished, 
practically put an end to English feudalism, though the strictly 
feudal contest between the king and the barons had ended with the 
crushing of the insurrection of 1174. 

10. State precisely where the following places are, and what 


| historical importance attaches to them:—Clarendon, Bretigni, 
| Lewes, Towton, Tenchebrai, Mantes. ° 


Clarendon.—A royal hunting-lodge near Salisbury, where the 
Assize of Clarendon, Henry II.’s first great measure of judicial 
reform, was drawn up, 1166, and the constitutions of Clarendon, 
1174, a scheme to settle the relations between Church and State in 
matters of religion. 

Bretigni.—In Normandy, between Orleans and Paris, where the 
treaty was concluded in 1360, in which the English renounced their 
yretensions to the throne of France, as well as to Normandy, 
Touraine, Maine, and Anjou. 

Lewes.—In Sussex, just north of Newhaven, where a battle was 
fought in 1264 between Henry III. and the barons-under Simon de 
Montfort. The king was taken prisoner, and a treaty was made 
afterwards, called the Mise of Lewes, by which the provisions of 
Oxford were confirmed. 


Towton.—South of Tadcaster, near York, where the most im- 
ortant engagement of the Wars of the Roses took place, 1461. 
he battle broke the Lancastrian cause. It was fought on Palm 
Sunday, and lasted for ten hours. It is said that 30,000 men were 
left dead on the field. 

Tenchebrai.—A castle in the south of Normandy, where the battle 
was fought between Henry I. and Robert, 1106, which resulted in 
the capture of the latter, and the complete victory of the king. 

Mantes.—In Normandy, on the Seine, between Paris and Rouen, 
where William I., whilst besieging the town, received a mortal 
injury by a fall from his horse, 1087. 

11. Name, in chronological order, the most important events of 
Henry VIII.’s reign. 

[ See the Text Books. | 

12. Describe the social condition of England in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. What is the date, and what were the leading provisions 
of the first Poor Law ? 

Under Elizabeth the condition of England was one of general 
prosperity. Much of the old social and agrarian discontent died 
out, and the idea of domestic comfort arose amongst the people. 


— — ee 
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Owing to improved methods of agriculture, labourers were em- 
ployed in greater numbers than had been possible since the general 
change of arable into pasture land, and manufactures were developed 
on all hands, woollen in the west, worsted in the eastern counties, 
mining in Cornwall. 

Commerce flourished during the peace and order of Elizabeth’s 
reign Maritime activity was encouraged by merchandise being 
carried in English bottoms ; seaport towns, like Hull and Bristol, 
grew rapidly ; and owing to the siege and capture of Aniwerp by 
the Duke of Parma, the commercial supremacy of that city was 
transferred to London. 

With all this there was much distress. Prices remained high in 
proportion to wages, the enclosure of commons continued, and in 
every parish there were many poor. As the monasteries were 
gone, there was no one whose business it was to relieve 
them, and after various efforts to organise relief, the 
first Poor-Law was passed in 1601. One prominent feature of 
th’s was the distinction made between ‘sturdy beggars’ and ‘ pau- 
pers.” It also provided for the appointment el ovarian of the poor 
in every parish. ‘These persons were empowered to levy a rate on 
land, and use it (1) to set to work indigent children and able-bodied 
men ; (2) to relieve poor people who could not work ; (3) to erect 
houses of correction for vagabonds, and to put out pauper children 
as apprentices, 

13. State the general causes, and also the particular, that led to 
the war between Charles I. and the Parliament. 

General causes: (1) After the defeat of the Armada the English 
were in great measure relieved of anxieties concerning foreign foes, 
and were more at leisure to insist on their rights and extend their 
liberties at home. This spirit was clearly shown by Parliament in 
1601, when it insisted upon thembolition of monopolies. (2) James 
1. and Charles I. came to the throne with exaggerated ideas as to 
the rights of sovereigns, and these ideas they pressed with great 
‘ stiffness of nature.’ (3) There was a growing divergence of view 
between the people and the court on matters of religion, This was 
very marked even before Elizabeth died. (4) High-handed and 
illegal action on the part of the crown, especially (@) ruling without 
Parliaments, (é) infringement of Parliamentary privilege, (¢) impo- 
sitions and taxation of various kinds without consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

The particular causes of the great rebellion are partly to be sought 
in Charles’ personal character and relations—his ‘stiffness,’ his 
cisingenuousness, the Roman Catholicism of his wife; 

Partly in the attitude and behaviour of his Parliaments, their first 
vote of tonnage and poundage for one year only, their antagonism to 
Buckingham, to Wentworth, and Laud, their deep distrust of Charles, 
and the hatred of the Puritans for Episcopacy, as shown in the Root 
and Branch Bill ; 

But chiefly in the illegal acts of Charles I., the collection of ton- 
nage and poundage without a grant from Parliament, and of forced 
Joans, the attempted interference with Parliamentary elections, im- 

wisonment without trial, billeting of soldiers and mariners in private 
bee ses, imprisonment of members of Parliament, arbitrary govern- 
ment without Parliament for eleven years, the grievances of enforced 
knighthood, monopolies and ship-money, and the oppression of the 
Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission. 

The particular occurrence which precipitated the strife was the 
king's attempt with an armed force to seize ‘the five members.’ 
After some manoeuvring to secure a hold over the militia, in which 
the Parliament was successful, both sides proceeded to raise forces, 
and the war began 1542 

14. Summarise the Jr// of Rights. 

| See the Text Books.) 

15. Write short lines of Drake, Wolsey, the first Lord Shaftes- 
bury 

Stk Francts DRAKE was a Devonshire man. After several ex- 
peditions on his own account against the Spaniards, he sailed 
westwards again in 1§77, with Elizabeth's sanction, plundered the 
towns of Chili and Peru, crossed the Pacific, and returned to 
England by the Cape. For this he was knighted, in 1580. In 
1585 he was sent to the West Indies, and captured St. Iago, St. 
Domingo, and Cartagena. In 1587 he ‘singed the King of Spain's 
beard,’ by firing 10,000 tons of shipping in the port of Cadiz. In 
the defeat of the Armada, Drake was vice-admiral of the English 
tleet. He died on board his own ship, off Porto Bello, in the year 
45 70 

Tuomas WoLsEY, born 1471, was the son of a wealthy Ipswich 
butcher. He was educated at Magdalene College, where, he 
obtained his degree at the age of fifteen, and, after some school- 
teaching, was presented by the Marquis of Dorset to the living 
of Lymington, Then followed appointments as chaplain to 





Archbishop Deane ; as a chaplain at Calais (1503) ; as a chaplain 
to the king ; as dean of Lincoln (1509). His varied qualities made 
him ‘as indispensable to Hemry VIII. as to Henry VII., and he 
received important appointments from him in quick succession, a 
Windsor canonry, the deanery of York, the see of Tournay, the 
bishopric of Lincoln, and the archbishopric of York, 1514. In 1515 
he was made a cardinal by the Pope, and in 1517 a papal legate. 
Wolsey’s power and influence were now greater than 2 pal been 
wielded by a minister of the crown. For several years he directed 
the foreign policy of the country, whilst in domestic government he 
was practically supreme. 


In one of his great ambitions, the reform of the English Church, 
he had with him the full sympathy of Henry VIII., and it was his 
desire to raise by every means the social status of the Church which 
led him to defy the statute of Praemunire by accepting his appoint- 
ment as papal legate. Wolsey’'s fall was due to his indecision in 
in the matter of the king’s divorce. Prosecuted in 1529 under the 
above-named statute, he had to resign the Great Seal, and suffer 
forfeiture of all his property. Then [ withdrew to his diocese of 
Yorl ut was again arrested on a charge of high treason (1530), 
and died at Leicester on his way to London. 


ANTHONY ASHLEY Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, born 1621, 
entered the Parliament of 1640. At first he espoused the cause of 
the king, but afterwards went over to the Parliament. On the re- 
storation of the Long Parliament he was one of the Council of 
State. He was one of those sent to invite Charles II. to return, and 
in 1660 became Chancellor of the Exchequer. He wasa prominent 
member of the Cabal, and after its fall in 1673, joined-the opposi- 
tion. He was sent to the Tower for twelve months in 1677 for op- 
posing the prorogation of Parliament. After the discovery of the 
*Popish Plot,’ he was noticeably violent in his attacks upon the 
Roman Catholics. As President of the Council he supported the 
Exclusion Bill, in 1679, and secured the passing of HYajeas Corpus. 
In 1680 he attempted to impeach the Duke of York as a Popish 
recusant, and in the next year was committed to the Tower, and 
indicted for high treason, but the grand jury ignored the bill. A 
conspiracy with Sydney, Russell, and others to change the Govern- 
ment, having been discovered in 1682, he fled to Holland, where he 
died in 1683. 


MODEL ANSWERS TO PUPIL TEACHERS’ QUESTIONS. 


OCTOBER, 1891. 


SECOND YEAR, 
Euclid. 
BOYS ONLY. 

1. (a) To bisect a given rectilineal angle, that is, to divide it into 
two equal parts. 

(Prop. Euclid I., 9.) 

(4) Why is the equilateral triangle described on the side remote 
from the vertex ? 

Chiefly because, if the angle to be bisected was 60°, the equilateral 
triangle, if described on the same side of the constructed base as the 
given angle, would completely coincide with the previous. triangle, 
and the construction would fail, as no line can be drawn between 
two points which coincide. é, 

2. (a) Define a right angle. 

When a straight line standing on another straight line makes the 
adjacent angles equal to each other, each of the angles is called a 
right angle. 

(4) Any two angles of a triangle are together less than two right 
angles. 

(Prop. Euclid I., 17.) 

3. From a given point not more than two equal straight lines can 
be drawn to a given straight line. 

Let AB be the given straight line and C the given point, and CD 
be the perp. from C upon AB. 

Then if three equal str. lines be drawn from C to AB, two of 
them must be on the same side of CD. 
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Therefore let CB = CE. (False hypothesis.) 
Proof.—’,* CB = CE, .*. A CBE = A CEB. 


Again.—’,* \CDB is a rt. A, then A CBD is < art. angle, then 
A CBE > tt. angle. 


.”. As. CBE and CEB are together greater than two rt. As, which 
is absurd. 

.. CE is not = CB. Similarly any other straight line (whether 
on the same side of CB as CD or on the side more remote) may be 
proved unequal to CB. 


Wherefore ‘ from a given point, etc.’ Q. E. D. 


Arithmetic. 
GIRLS ONLY. 


1. A dealer has six kinds of tea, averaging each 2s. 8d. per lb. 
Four of them cost respectively Is. 11d., 2s. 3d., 2s. 7d., and 3s. 5d. 
per lb. What was the cost of the fifth and sixth teas, supposing 
that one cost three-fourths as much as the other ? 


Total cost of the six kinds 
= 2s. 8d. x 6 = 16s. 


Cost of first four kinds 
= Is. 11d. + 2s. 3d. + 2s. 7d. + 35. 5d. = 10s. 2d. 
.". Cost of last two kinds 


= 16s. od. — 10s. 2d. == §s. 10d. 


But ratio of cost of fifth tea to sixth tea 
m= As 1° $ am As 4S 3. 

.”. Ratio of cost of fifth tea to fifth tea + sixth fea 
=As 434+ 3=As 4:7. 

.”. Cost of fifth tea 
= $ of 5s. rod. = 3s. 4d. Ans. 


.”. Cost of sixth tea 
= # of $s. 10d. = 2s. 6d. Ans. 


2. Simplify yy¥— 4 — Gs —t) —Gs— w+ a= | 
wowowetdesoepstetwae = 
112 — 208 + gr + 21 
bit e+ ts=—— ox &»;}= 


I 


= © | Ans. 


RRAX7 — 9 
13 “= 


3. How many sacks of coal, each weighing 2 cwt. 242 Ibs., can be 
filled from 16 trucks, each containing 8 tons 10 cwt. 71% Ibs. ? 


No. of sacks = 8 tons 10 cwts. 71} lbs. x 16 


2 cwt. 242 lbs. 
1528890 fifths of Ibs. 138990 


1243 fifths of lbs. ~ 113 


4. Show the simplest methods by which the following exercises 
may be worked by Mental Arithmetic :— 





= 1230 Ans. 


(2) 73 articles @ 4}d. each = 6 doz. at 4s. 3d. per 
doz. + 1 @ 44d. ... on exe oe == £1 $s. 10}d. 
(4) 84d. per day for a year =8} xX £1 10s.$d. == £12 18s. 64d. 
(c) 17 cwt. @ £5 per ton = 17 cwt. @ §s. each = £4 53. 0d. 
(d) 480 yds. @ 14d. per fath. = 240 x I}d. = 
240d. X 1} ove eee ove coe £1 10s. od. 
123,000 


(2) 984 X 125 = 984,000 + 8 


(/) 500 hats.@ 19s. 114d. = 500 X £1 minus 
500 half-pence... ote oc eee == £498 19s. 2d. 





BOYS ONLY. 


1. The interest on £475 for 219 days was £7 2s. 6d. Find the 
rate per cent. 
4s. d. 


Interest on £475 for 219 days = 7 6 
Interest on £475 for} year = 
Intereston £475 for I year = 
Interest on 41 for 1 year = 
Intereston £100for 1 year = 

4712 10s. X ¥ X gs = £2 10s. Ans. 


2. What is the yearly income from £3,139 10s. invested in the Two 
and Three-quarter per Cents. at 94}, neglecting brokerage ? 


Ns 
Nh bh bp 
DAA 
xxx 
ewe ae 


x sfs x os 
3 = 


Income from £94} or se as £23 = ory 


II 8 
L = -—— quaa== 
Income from £1 sy x 759 
‘ I I gl 
& 
Income from £3,139} or 6-2 na Pos x = x an - 
I Ry I 
I 
£91 Ans. 


3. Ifa population of 38755335 consume on an average 40 Ibs. of 
sugar each in a year of 365 days, find in tons cwts. and lbs. their 
total average daily consumption. 

Total annual consumption = 38755335 X 40 lbs. 
Total daily consumption = 
530895 
S8xSN335 X 4d Ibs. = 4247160 lbs. = 37921 cwts. 8 lbs. = 
385 


x3 
I 


1896 tons 1 cwt. 8 Ibs. Ans. 





4. (@) Give the meaning of the words ‘ Ratio’ and ‘ Proportion.’ 
Ratio exists between two magnitudes of the same kind, and ma 
be defined as the relation which one quantity bears to another with 
respect to the number of times one contains the other. Ratio may 

be fractionally expressed ; thus the ratio of 3 to 7 is }. 

Proportion consists in the equality of ratios. When of four 
quantities the first is to the second as the third is to the fourth, the 
four quantities are said to be proportionals ; ¢.g., as 337 $3 212 49. 
for } = 3}. 

(4) Find the first term of the proportion of which the second, 
third, and fourth are respectively £19 9s. 29d.; 36 cwt. 2 qrs. 
15 lbs.; 23 cwt. I qr. 7 lbs. 

cwt. qrs. Ibs. cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
As first term ; £19 9s. 29d. $2 36 2 15 3 23 I 7 
Now the product of the extremes is equal to the product of the 
means, therefore we may thus restate the proportion 
ewt. qrs. Ibs. cwt. qrs. lbs, & +m 


at Fw 8 oH SS 
4 4 1 
93 qrs. 140 qrs. 7)214 1 6} 

28 28 £30 11s. 73d. Ans. 


WEAK Ibs. 4183 Ibs. 
7 II 


English Grammar and Composition. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 


1. PARAPHRASE the following passage :— 

How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease: 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And all his prospects brightening to the last 
His heaven commences ere this world be past. 

He, indeed, is fortunate who enjoys his old age in such a peaceful 
retirement, whose decline is here softened by calm contentment 
after a life of toil. 

Day by day he looks more serenely into the future world, and 
foretastes celestial happiness before leaving this. 


2. Analyse this sentence, and parse the italicised words :-— 
What 1 can do ¢o give him satisfaction 7 am perfectly ready to 





do ; but it ‘is possible for an anxious friend to demand 
more than my ability cou/d perform. 
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| 
| 


EXTENSION 
to give him 
satisfaction 








SIMPLE 
to] do what 


| [to] perform | 





EXTENSION 


PREDICATE 


SIMPLE 


am perfectly 
ready to do 
..Satisfaction 











EXTENSION 


it for an 
anxious friend 
to demand 
more than my 
could 


|perform 


| 
| 


SENTENCE 
Pr nc pal 
toad 


KIND OF 





Principal adversative 


Noun gov. by éo do 





.-Teady to do 
..Satisfaction 





an anxious friend... 
...could perform 


SENTENCE 


) WhatI can do......... | 


') But it is possible for 


* 


(a) What I can do to give 


(a 








te haf—indefinite 
to do. 
A trans. verb governs pronouns in the objective case. 


pronoun, sing., 3rd, neut., 


to give—verb, irreg. (strong) trans., act., gerundiai infinitive, 
pres., gov. Aim in the dative, and saéssfaction in the obj., 
and modifies fo do. 


The infinitive of purpose modifies. 


/—pers. pro., sing., Ist., nom., subj. to am. 

am—verb (am, was, been) irreg., intrans., indic., pres., sing., 
Ist, agrees with its subject /. 

A verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 

perfectly—adv. of degree, posit., mod. ready. 

ready—adj., posit, qualifies / predicatively. 

could—verb, defective, irreg. (strong), indeterminate, trans., 


act., indic., past, sing., 3rd, agrees with ad:/ity and governs 
the prolative verb fo perform. 


perform—verb, reg. (weak), trans., act., infin., pres., gov. by 
could and governs [ which. | 





obj., gov. by | 





3. What are auxiliary verbs? 
is the use or force of each. 


Auxiliary verbs are those which are employed by other verbs to 
form those voices, moods and tenses for which they have 
no inflections. The auxiliaries are Je, Aave, will, shall. 
The verbs can, may, /et, are not really auxiliaries, unless 
we recognise as moods in English the potential, the optative, 
and the periphrastic imperative. 


Be is used to form (a) the passive voice as ‘1 am loved,’ and 
(b) the perfect neuter passive as ‘ He #s arrived.’ 
/Zave is used to form the perfect tense, as ‘ They dave loved.’ 


Will and shail are used to form the future tense as ‘I shall 
love,’ ‘ Thou wilt love.’ : 


4. (@) Give for the following prefixes six illustrative words :— 
(1) Circum- (a) circumference =A carrying round. 
means ({§) circumnavigate = to carry round. 
around (y) circumvent = to go around = to outwit. 
(8) circumambient = to surround. 
(€) circumambulate = to walk around. 
(D) circumscribe = to write around=toconfine, 
to prohibit from. 
= to act dack, to recoil. 
= to buy dack. 
= to turn Jack. 


Make a list of them and say what 


Re- 
means 
back or 


(a) react 

(8) redeem 
(y) return 

(5) revive 

(€) revise 

($) review 
Per- (a) percolate 
means (8) perambulate 
through or (y) permit 
thoroughly (8) pellucid 
(€) pardon 

(5) pursue 

(a) contradict 
(8) contraband 
(y) contravene 
(8) controvert 


again = to live again. 

= to look over again. 

= to examine again, 

= to strain /hrough. 

= to walk éhrough. 

= to send ¢hrough, to allow. 
= thoroughly clear. 

= togive or forgive thoroughly. 
= to thoroughly follow. 

= to speak against. 

= against agreement. 

= to come against, to defeat. 
= to turn agamis?, to refute. 
= to act against. 


Contra- 
means 
against. 


(€) counteract 
($) countermand 
(a) subvert 

(8) suggest 

(y) summon 

(8) suppress 

(€) sustain to hold or support under. 
(§) surreptitious to seize under. 


4. (6) Give six illustrative words for each of the following termi- 
nations. 


(1) 4ion—prevention, adoption, station, relation, probation, 
lotion. 
(2) éade—multitude, solitude, magnitude, longitude, latitude, 
solicitude. 
(3) fr—solidify, magnify, ratify, fructify, certify, liquify. 
5. Give three examples of adjective sentences or clauses, and 
say how such sentences may generally be known. 


(1) This is the house ¢hat Jack built. 
(2) I will sell the cow which J have bought. 
(3) Here is the farm where J dived. 
Adjective clauses may be known— 
(1) From their office of qualifying. 
(2) From always containing, expressed or understood, a Relative 
Pronoun or Relative Adverb. 


to command agaznst. 

to turn under, to overturn. 
to carry under, to hint. 

to warn wader, to cite. 

to crush under. 


(5) Sub- 
means 
under. 


Geography. 
Boys AND GIRLS. 
1. Name the chief races of men inhabiting Europe, and give 
their distribution and distinguishing characteristics. 

(@) Aryan Races such as the Teutonic, Greeco-Latin, Celtic, 

and Sclavonic. 
(4) Non-Aryan Races, such as Semitic, Hamitic, Gypsy, 
Basque, Finn, Lapp, Magyar, and Turkish. The Aryan 
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Races are ee eee: by light complexion, arched fore- 
head, small mouth, medium stature, and great muscular 
development; but the Grzeco-Latin variety is darker 
coloured, more aquiline-nosed, and the Celtic and Sclavonic 
more prominent in the cheek-bones than the Teutonic 
type. The Non-Aryan races are, as a rule, below the 
average height, have less regular features, more dusky 
complexions, more receding foreheads, larger mouths and 
ears, and smaller eyes. The Semitic race is, however, a 
marked exception. 

(a) The Zeutonic races inhabit Prussia, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain, 
and parts of Switzerland, and Austria. ’ 

The Greco-Latin race is found in Italy, France, part of 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and Greece. 

The Celtic race peoples France, Ireland, Wales, part of 
Spain, Cornwall, and the Scotch Highlands. 

The Sclavonic race dwells in Russia, Balkan States, and 
Eastern Austria. 

(4) The Basgue race, of Hamitic origin, inhabits the slopes of 
the Pyrenees. 


The Finns and Zapps dwell in Finland and Lapland. 
The Magyars of Hungary and the 7urds are of Mongolian 
origin. 
The Gypsies are probably of Indian extraction, and, like 
the Jews, are found everywhere. 
2. Draw a map of the basin of the Po, or of the Loire. 
Consult any reputable Atlas. 


3. Where are the following places, and for what is each noted ? 





PLACES SITUATION NOTED FOR 





| 


| Dresden | On the upper reach of | | Capital of Saxony; manu- 
the Elbe pelibe of china 

| NijniNov-| { In Central Russia, on | 
| gorod | the Volga ‘ 
| Florence | In Tuscany, on the Arno} Former capital of Italy; 
Giotto’s Campanile; 
picture galleries 

Munich In Bavaria, on the Isar | Capital of Bavaria; library; 
picture galleries 

Liége In Belgium, on the Maas | Manufacture of iron and 


woollen goods 
Bergen On south of west coast ) [.etlat tonite tm eh 
of Norway -< ” ” 


Hamburghj 70 miles from mouth of | | Principal port of Germany; 


= 


| Large annual fair 





the Elbe j one of the free cities 
Bucharest | On Dumbovitza, trib. of } Capital of R a 
Danube apital of Roumania 


| Brindisi | On the Adriatic, in | | Important mail-packet sta- 
» south-east of Italy {| tion for Alexandria & India 
Palermo | OnthenorthcoastofSicily| Capital of Sicily; busy 
i scene of ‘Sicilian 
espers 
Patna Nearly 500 miles from | | Great inland trade in rice, 
mouth of Ganges opium, etc. 














4. Name in order, from source to delta, the chief towns in the 
basins of (a) the Ganges and (4) Jumna, and mention briefly matters 
of interest connected with either of them—historical, political, and 
commercial. 

(a2) Basin of Ganges, 

Hurdwar is a sacred city of the Hindoos. 

Furruchabad has considerable inland trade. 

Cawnpore is noted for the massacre of the British, 1857. 

Allahabad is a holy city of the Hindoos. 

Mirzapore is engaged in the cotton manufacture. 

Benares is accounted the most holy city of the Hindoos. 

Patna carries on great inland trade in rice, opium, etc. 

Moorshedabad was the former capital of Bengal, and is very 

unhealthy. 

Calcutta is the capital of India, the chief port, and was the 

- scene of the tragedy of the ‘ Black Hole,’ 1756. 


(6) Basin of Jumna. 


Delhi was the capital of the ancient Mogul empire. It was 
recaptured from the mutineers in 1857. 


Agra was once the capital of the ancient Mogul empire. It 
contains the Tag-Mahal, the most famous mausoleum in 
the world. 


§. Describe the mountain systems of India. 
The following are the principal ranges :— 


(1) The Himalayas in the north, the highest range in the 
world, extending in length nearly 1,500 miles, and in 
breadth almost 200. The chief we are Everest (29,000 
ft.), Kunchinjunga (28,200 ft.), and Dhawalagori (28,000 ft.) 

(2) The Soloman Mountains separate Hindostan from Afghani- 
stan, and Beloochistan. hese attain an average elevation 
of about 6,000 ft., but the highest peaks are nearly 11,000 
ft. high. The most famous passes are the Khyber and 
Bolan. 


(3) The Vindhya Mountains (3,000 ft.) stretch across the centre 
of the country. 

(4) Zhe Eastern Ghauts are near the south-east coast. They 
are comparatively unimportant in height, and seldom ex- 
ceed 2,000 ft. 

(5) The Western Ghauts are near the south-west coast. These 
ranges attain an altitude of 6,000 ft. 


(6) Zhe Nilgherry Mountains in the south connect the Eastern 
and Western Ghauts, and culminate in several peaks about 
8,000 ft. high. 

(7) The Aravuli Mountains (5,000 ft.) are north of the 
Vendhya Mountains. 


Penmanship. 
Boys AND GIRLS. 


Write in large hand the word ‘ Demography,’ and in small hand 
‘ The fishermen that walk upon the beach.’ 


Needlework. 
(One hour allowed for this exercise.) 


Set in and complete a print patch (two inches square). Fix (by 
tacking) a flannel triangular patch. 


History. 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


1. What improvements in the administration of justice are 
connected with the names of (a) Henry II., and (4) Edward I, ? 


(a) In 1176 Henry II. established the itinerant justices who still, 
as judges on circuit, go through the kingdom, and at Assizes in the 
sovereign’s name administer the civil and the criminal law. 
The kingdom was divided into six circuits for this purpose, and 
thus the king’s justice was (at a time when the want of easy 
communications made a journey to the capital impossible for any but 
the wealthy) brought almost to the doors of all his subjects. 


Justice was also furthered by the almost total abolition of the 
practice of compurgation, which had been an encouragement to 
perjury ; and in suits for recovery of land the plaintiff was allowed 
to decline wager of battle, and put his cause into the hands of 
a body of sixteen men, four of whom were chosen bythe sheriff, 
and + Bon four, in their turn, associated with themselves twelve 
others. From this improvement 77ia/ dy Jury is lineally descended. 


(4) By the statute of Westminster II. (13 Edward I.) judges of 
Assize and Nisi Prius were ordered to be assigned out of the king's 
sworn justices, and to associate to themselves two discrete knights 
of each county, to try matters of fact at the courts of assize and nisi 
prius. These justices of Assize superseded the old justices in _ 
(viz., intinerant justices), and have continued to the present day 
In 1280 Edward I. also gave great practical relief to his people by en- 
trusting the Chancellor with some measure of equitable jurisdiction. 


He defined the limits of the several courts of highest jurisdiction— 
the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 


By him the boundaries of the inferior courts in counties, hundreds, 
and manors were settled, and their jurisdiction confined to relatively 
unimportant causes. 





He instituted a speedier way for the recovery of debts by granting 
execution not only upon personalty, but realty. 
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2. Explain as fully as you can the reasons for (a) the prevalence 
of the — h tongue under the earlier kings; and for (4) its 
subsequent displacement by the English. 

(a) French was the language of the conquerors, and was used 
by the King, Baron, Judge, and Bishop. For many years England 
was regarded by the ruling class as furnishing estates, power, etc., 
not as its fatherland. 

Norman-French was a more polished language than the Saxon. 


There was more intercourse between the nobility of England and 
the Continent, than between the former and the Saxons. 


(4) A gradual fusion of races took place. 

The adoption of English was rendered more easy by its facile 
absorption of an enormous number of French words. 

Through the influence of commerce and religion the English and 
their language were less despised. 

Normandy was lost, and the conquering race compelled to fall 
back upon England as its fatherland. The advent of native authors 
and the invention of printing caused English to be more respected 
and more widely disseminated. 

3. Strongbow, Froissart, the Maid of Norway, Bishop of 
Wulfstan, Roger Bacon, William of Malmesbury. Say what you 
know of any four of these. 

Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, by permission of Henry ILI., 
assisted to reinstate Dermot, King of Leinster (1170). He 
captured Dublin, and married Eva, daughter of Dermot; further 
progress wus stayed through the politic jealousy of Henry. 

Jean Froissart was a French poet and historian born at Valen- 
ciennes in 1337. He led a very wandering life, visiting the courts 
of England, Scotland, Savoy, and Brabant, and accompanying the 
Black Prince throughout his Spanish Campaign. 

His Chronicles, which reach down to 1400, are his most famous 
writings, and are most precious documents, exhibiting with the 
utmost openness and maivefé the characters and manners of his age. 

The Maid of Norway, Margaret, the daughter of Alexander III. 
of Scotland, had married Eric, King of Norway, and died, leaving 
one daughter, Margaret, commonly called the ‘ Maid of Norway.’ 
She was recognised as Queen of Scotland, and negotiations were 
opened for her marriage with the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward II. These were abruptly closed by the child’s death at five 
years of age at the Orkneys when on the way to Scotland. 

Bishop Wulfstan \ived during the reigns of Edward the Con- 
fessor, Harold Godwinsson, and William the Conqueror. He was 
the only Saxon prelate not deposed by the invader, and many 
miraculous tales are told of interpositiuns that preserved him the 
see of Worcester. 

Roger Bacon was born in 1214 near Ilchester, and was educated 
at Oxford and Paris. In 1240 he entered the Order of the Franciscans, 
and fixed his abode at Oxford. Natural History, in which he made 
wonderful discoveries, was his chief study; but he also devoted 
considerable attention to ecclesiastical reform. He suffered perse- 
cution and imprisonment for knowledge and righteousness’ sake, but 
died a free man in 1294. He wrote Greek, Hebrew, and Latin 
elegantly, and probably invented the telescope and gunpowder. 

William of Malmesbury,an early English historian of the twelfth 
century, was born in Somersetshire, educated at Oxford, and 
became a monk and librarian of the monastery of Malmesbury. His 
‘De Gestis Regum Anglorum’ is a general history of England in 
five books, from 449 to 1126. He died in 1148. 

4. What claims are put forward by (a) Edward III. and (4) 
Hlenry V. to the French Crown, and how did their immediate 
successors maintain them ? 





Whether the Salic law, which excluded females from the succes- 
sion, was valid or not, Edward III. could have no claim. For even 
if the male issue of females were not excluded there were three 
others with prior claims to him. No efficient effort was made by 
Richard II. to support his claims derived from his grandfather, but 
English garrisons were maintained in many French towns, and 
efforts were made to foment dissensions which should enfeeble 
France. 

(4) The claims of Henry V. were simply revivals of those of 
Edward III., and were if possible weaker still, since he himself was 
not the heir of Edward III. 

After Henry’s death the English cause rapidly declined, although 
for some time the energy and talents of Bedford, Talbot, Salisbury, 
and Falstaff, together with the alliance of the Duke of Beaune 
sufficed to win the important battles of Crevant, Verneuil and 
Rouvray. 

However, the advent of the inspired patriot Joan of Arc, and the 
desertion of Burgundy, gave a decisive blow to English hopes. 

5. Take any two of the following, and say what we hear of them 
in English history :—The Jews, the Lollards and the Flemings. 

The Jews have from the time of the Conqueror until the present 
century been in evidence in England, have suffered grevious per- 
secution and plundering, and have only been completely removed 
from all disabilities in the present reign. 

In 1190 a general massacre took place, and upwards of 500 
families were murdered in York Castle. John also attained an un- 
enviable notoriety by his cruel extortions from this persecuted race. 
Sovereigns repeatedly issued decrees forbidding them to be domiciled 
anywhere or to become members of any guild or corporation, but 
they often purchased temporary immunity by large gifts to impecuni- 
ous kings. Until 1858 they were excluded from the British 
Parliament. 

The Lollards.—The origin of this term is disputed. It arises 
either from /ud/en, to sing in a low tone, or from Walter Lollard, 
who was burnt in 1322 as a heretic. At the end of the fourteenth 
century it was applied to the followers of Wyclif, and these were 
accused not only of heresy, but nihilism and anarchy. Sir John 
Oldcastle (Lord Cobham), the most prominent of the sect, was bar- 
barously roasted to death in St. Giles’ Fields, London, in 1418. 

The Flemings were chiefly connected with England by means of 
the wool trade, and our struggles under Edward III., and Henry V. 
to obtain the crown of France. 

In William I.’s reign, many Flemings settled in Carlisle and the 
western counties, and in the reign of Henry I., in Pembrokeshire. 
Edward III. also induced a numerous colony to settle in London 
and Norfolk. The great naval battle of Sluys (1340) was won 
largely by the help of Flemish ships. In 1390, however, a Naviga- 
tion Act, directed mainly against the Flemish carrying-trade, was 
passed. 


Teaching. 
Boys AND GIRLS. 


1. In giving lessons on counting to very young children, say what 
apparatus you would find useful, and how you could make such lessons 
effective if you had no apparatus. A ball frame, dominoes, and 
many of the kindergarten materials are extremely serviceable. 
With very young children it is very unscientific to teach counting 
in the abstract, omitting the concrete altogether. If there be no 
apparatus, common articles such as marbles, pennies, pebbles, 
strokes on blackboard, etc., should be utilised. It is very important 
that very young children should learn that when they count they 


(a) CLAIM OF Epwarp III. 


Puriip III. (1270) 


Puiuipe LV. (1285) 
| 





Charles of Valois 





Louts t. (1314) Purp V. (1316) CHARLES Ly. (1322) Isabella, married PHILiP of Valois (1328) 
Edward II. of England 


Jane of Navarre 


* JOHN (1350) 


Joan, Margaret, EDWA D Il. 
Charles, Duchess of Burgundy Countess-of Flanders of England. 


Ring of Navarre 


Philip Louis. 
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add one each time. Moreover, a definite form should be associated 
with a particular number, such as a square with No. 4, and a square 
with diagonals should suggest No. §. It is thus that dominoes are 
so useful. 

2. What is meant by distinct articulation in reading? Name any 
words which present especial difficulty to learners, and mention any 
form of exercise that is most useful in correcting faulty articulation. 

(a) Distinct articulation, although often confounded with the 
wider term, enunciation, is, strictly speaking, the clear 
utterance of the consonantal sounds. 

(4) Words containing s, #4, and r are those presenting the most 
difficulty to young children. To these may be added 
words ending in ds, ¢s, g,and mg. Some difficult words would 
thus be uses, thrust, drawer, kinds, acts, laughing. 

{c) The following exercises are of great value if repeated 
accurately and slowly at first, but increasing rapidly as 
facility is obtained :— 

(1) Stx sows and pigs, not Thix thows and pigth. 
(2) Please pass this glass, not Pleath path thith glath. 
(3) He would pain nobody, not He would pay nobody. 
(4) He struck those stones, not He struck those tones. 
(5) The axe and the mines affect minds and acts. 
(6) Around the rugged rock the ragged rascals ran. 
(7) Begat by butchers, but by bishops bred, 

How high his Honour holds his haughty head / 

3. Show how you would group the capital letters in the English 
Alphabet for teaching. 

This is a very ambiguous question. 
writing, or reading? 

(2) O, Q, C, G, 
D, P, B, R, U. 

@ I, J, L, F, E, T, Hi. 

(c) S, Z, X, Y, K. 

(d) V, A, N, M, W. 


Does it refer to teaching 
We believe the latter. 


THIRD YEAR. 
Euclid. 
BOYS ONLY. 


1. Define a parallelogram. The opposite sides and angles of 
parallelograms are equal to one another, and the diameters bisect 
them, that is, divides them into two equal parts. 

(2) A parallelogram is a quadrilateral having its opposite sides 
parallel to one another. 

(6) Euclid I., 34. 

2. To describe a square on a given straight line. 
corollary. 

(a) Euclid I., 46. 

(6) Every parallelogram which has one right angle, has all its 
angles right angles. 


Give the 


3. If the middle points of any two sides of a triangle be joined, 
the triangle so cut off is a quarter of the whole. 


2 


t 


0 \ \§ 
R 

Let LMN be the given triangle, and O and P the respective 
middle parts of LM and LN. JoinOP. Then ALOP = } A LMN. 

Proof.—Produce OP to*Q, making PQ = PO and join QN. | 

Then in A’s LOP and NPQ the sides LP, PO are respectively = 
to NP, PO and ALPO = ANPQ (LL, 15) .*. LO= NQ (1, 4).". 
MO = NQ. 

Also ALOP = ANOP .°. NQ is 
to MN (L., 33), that is, OP is |] to M 

Next let R be the middle point of MN and join OR and PR. 
.”. Similarly OR is |]to LN, and PR is||to LM. .*, LR, MP, 
ON are all parallelograms bisected by the diagonals OP, OR, and 
RP; .*, each of these is double of A OPR; .*, the 4 A’s LOP, 
MOR, OPR, RPN are all =, and A LOP = } ALMN. 

Q. E. D. 


E 
N.B.—Another method of proving OP ||to MN is by joining 
ON and MP. 











I 19 LO or OM ,*, 00 is I 











Algebra. 
BOYS ONLY. 
I. (a) Multiply gx? — gx*y + Jay? — gy" by 4x — gy. 
ts? — Jey + day? — fy" 
4x — 3y 
gu — Sty + fey — Pay 
_— 827 + xi? — §27* + b* 
3x! they + fr — ape Td? Ans. 
1. (6) @& — a + a? — a — B) > (A -—a— 4). 








a—a—b)a—ab+ae—a—  a—ahb + #B Ans. 
a —a _—a 
—ab+ a+ ai —F 
—alh + a% + al? 
_  #—vT—— 
aP — a? — 
* * * 


doin 
2. How many men can do in f hours what 4 men can do in 

a 

~ hours? 

b 


Men required to do the work in a hours = 4 


b 
b a 
” ” ” ” » thour=.x>=e 
I o 
a 
” - - - » fhours = — Ans. 
p 
om 


3. (a2) Reduce to lowest terms 
3 xt — x*y? — 2y! 
10x* + I5x4y — oxy" — 15xy* i 
rw (3x7 + 2y") (x? — 9°) 
Se (20° + 3x'y — 2xy? — 3 
GFt+w C=) 
Sx x* (2x + 31) — y® (2x + 3y) ; 
(3x7 + 2y*) (x? — 9") 
5x (2x + 37) (@ — ¥) 
- _ 3% + 39° Ans. 
Sx (2x + 3y) 
Or the G. C. M. of the Numerator and Denominator could have 
been found to be hy the ordinary process a* — y%, ete, 
3. (4) Find the value of the answer of 3 (@) when x =}, y= — } 





I 





|. 
ety txt ttxtottho to 
$* Ge + Y) $G—) $xX—§ ti 
i 3 
a es. ee ae x - 
Re 18 4 2s 
i 5 





4. (a) Solve the equation :— 


$—-3 4 2t3 = '—* 2 (* — 4) 
42 12 14 10 
Tox — 30 + 35x + 105 __ 330 — 30x + 84x — 336 
PF 420° — } 
45% + 75 = 54x — 6 
Ox = SI 
x = 9 Ans. 


4. (4) The difference’ between the squares of two consecutive 
numbers is 75. Find the numbers. 
Let « == the less number, then x + 1 = the next highest number, 
oe + 1h — a = 75 
a? + 2x +1 — x? 


=75 
an +175 
2x = 74 
= 37! | 
z+ 1 = 38 | Ans. 
Mensuration. 


BOYS ONLY. 


1. Find the area of a triangle whose sides are §5 ft., 244 ft. 
and 273 ft. Give your answer as the fraction of an acre in 
lowest terms. 

Half the sum of the sides = 55 + 244 + 273 _ 572 __ 


286 


? ? 
























































































































































































































































































THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





‘/, £44 
v/s drea Aa 
%/ 6006 sq ft. = ge, acres——_ 


~ e7aft 


= 





but area =/s (s -a)s—sb)G—o) 
==./ 286 xX (286 — §5) (286—244) (286—273) 
=f 286 XK 231 X 42 X 13 
m/ 11 X 13X2X11X7X3X7X3K2KI3 
Jf 11* x 137 XK 2* X 7? x 3? 
11X13 X% 2X7 X 3 = 6006 sq. ft. area. 


but I acre == 43560 sq. ft. 
— 
43500 3900 


boob 


.’. area in acres Ans. 


~~ 660 
2. Find the rent of a rectangular field whose length is 24 chains, 
go links ; and breadth 4 chains, 12} links, at £2} per acre. 
24°9 chains. 
ii | 


acres | 


chains ;- 
47125 |102°7125 sq. chains = 10°27125 


AzwL 


x 


(24 chains 90 links) x (4 chains 124 links) 
(24°9 chains) X (4°125 chains) 

102°7125 sq. chains 

10°27125 acres. 


§ peracre = 


Hu ui 


.”. Rents 


~ 
t 


Arithmetic. 


BOYS ONLY. 


wt. 3 qrs. 23 lbs. 7 ozs. of iron be worth 209 yards of calico, 
worth 16 cwt. 3.qrs. 5 lbs. 9 ozs. of 


1. If 36< 
how many yards of calico must be 
; ‘same rate ° 
3 qrs. 23 Ibs 7 OZ. 

16 ewt. 3.qrs. § Ib. 9 ozs. 
Worth in calico of 66231 ozs. 209 yds. 
*, Worth in calico of 1 oz. 209.) 

= - yds. 

66231 
= 209 X 30105 


iron at the 
66231 ozs. 
30105 ozs. 


th cwl 


Worth in calico of 30105 ozs. 


209 X ry (Cancelling by 6021) 
== 95 yds. Ans. 
-—-—— 


2. Aship was insured so as to cover the value of the ship and the 


4. Show that division by 3 is equivalent to multiplication 
and that division by § is equivalent to multiplication by %. 
the examples :— 


ny tr 
ake 
12s. 3 = $ X 12s. 
15s. > $= X I5s. 
12s. divided by 3 = 42s. But the divisor 3 is five times too 
much, therefore the quotient will be five times too sinall, and must 
be multiplied by 5 to give the true answer. Thus 


128. +3 = a 3 == § x 128. 

Exactly the same process of reasoning explains the second 
example. 

GIRLS ONLY. 

1. In a ship a certain number of men receive 63s. a week, five 
times as many 42s. 6d., and fourteeh times as many 17s. 6d. If 
4182 3s. 6d. be the weekly payment to all, find the number of 
men. 

Weekly wages of 1 man £ 3 3s. od. 

5 others @ £2 2s. 4d. £10 12s. 6d. 
14 others @ £0 17s. 6d. £12 $s. od. 
co’ ” ® 20 men £26 os. 6d. 
Now £26 os. 6d = 1041 sixpences ; and £182 3s. 6d. = 7287. 
No. of men paid by 1041 sixpences = 20. 


” ” ” I ” 


7287 


” ” ” 


» ” 


= 20 


ratr- one 

20 X ft = 
140 men. 
—— 


= 20 X 7. 
Ans. 


” » ” 


2. Find the value of— 
7000416 of a ton + ‘0512 of 1 cwt. 13 lbs. 
ti$edd ton = + Shay Of 1 cwt. 13 lbs. 
sdovos X 2240 lbs. + Shay X 125 lbs. 
saoo X 2240lbs. + 513 Ibs. 
+ lbs. oF $% lbs. — $3 lbs. 


13 Ibs. = 1 1b. Ans. 


‘i7i of 1 qr. 9 lbs. 

434 of 1 qr. 9 lbs. 

Tr'r X 37 lbs. 
— ! Ibs. 


Or in decimals— 
‘000416 ton + °0512 of 1 cwt. 13 lbs. 
‘93 lbs. + 6°4 Ibs. 
7°3 lbs. 


‘171 of 1 qr. 9 lbs. 
6°3 Ibs. = 
6°3 Ibs. = 
rlb. Ans. 

3. Divide a profit of £355 among three partners, A, B, and C, 
whose capitals are £735, £840, and £910. 
Profit from United Capital (4735 + 840 + 910) or £2,485 

£355. 
Profit from Capital of 41 = sPAs 

” ” A’s ” ” 4735 = Sees x ues = 44 x 5 


1 
105. 


Ans. 





premium paid. The premium of 4} per cent. on the amount 
insured amounted to £1,788 15s. What was the value of the ship ? 


Since £44 premium has to be paid for every £100 insured, the net 


amount insured is (4100 — 444) = £95}. 
Gross amount insured for £4} == £10 


’ 9 19! 
Net amount insured for 4 = 7 £ 
M 2 


X 1788] 
7155 £19 X 795 
4 


4 
= £37,961 §s. Ans. 
ee 


“151845 
Fe 45 
3. (4) Reduce 23 ewt. 1 qr. 7 Ibs. to the decimal of 36 cwt 
2 qrs. 15 lbs. 
23cwt. rqr. 7 lbs. 2611 Ibs. 2611 
30 ewt. 2 qr. 15 Ibs. 4103 lbs. 4103 
(G.C.M. of 2611 and 4103 = 373). 
== J. == 6} Ans. 
TI 283 Ans 
(5) Find the value of 3°843 x 41 Os. g}d. 
rhe best method of working this sum is pointed out by the 
money. As there are 960 farthings in a £, it is 
obvious that £1 Os. 99d. = 999 farthings, and that 
considerable cancelling will take place. 
3°843 X 999 farthings = 394% x 999 farthings = 


2549 x 2% farthings — 3,840 farthings = 293° f= 
£4 Ans. 


355 


2455 


» £840 = x 42 LF XK He 


i 

£120. 

x m1 = £4 x a 
£130. Ans. 


4. Acistern holding 800 galls. is filled by three pipes, A, Band C, 
| in 25 minutes. A discharges 5 galls. more, and B 3 galls. less 
than C per minute. Find how much flows through each pipe in 
| a minute. 
No. of galls. in 25 mins. flowing } 
through A, B and C 
.”. No. of galls. in 1 min. 


» 4910 = £ Tess 


= 


32 


Now if all three pipes were of C’s capacity, 5 galls. less would 
flow through A, and 3 galls. more through C, and 3 times 
C’s capacity would 32—5 + 3 galls. 30 galls. 

as C’s ” x == 10 galls. 
me 7 galls. 
se A's e@ 15 galls. 
——_—_— 


English Grammar. 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


I. PARAPHRASE this verse :— 
Art thrives most 
When commerce has enriched the busy coast : 
He catches all improvements in his flight, 
Spreads foreign wonders in his country’s sight, 
Imports what others have invented well, 
And stirs his own to match them or excel. 
Tis thus reciprocating each with each, 
Alternately the nations learn and teach ; 
While Providence enjoins to every soul 
A union with the vast terraqueous whole. 
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, 0} SurZuojaq , (7) saz | (7) -tun esuaaiuy 


a7uIs (-"]) 2eds spstmyorg (J) -oner | uonsedsoney 


ast part. 


indic., perf., sing... 
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P 


dn-aa3 03 0} Cs‘y) ued —s | AyySnos0ys ‘yBno.syy ‘as0jaq (CL) -2403 03104 


Latin. 


’ 


, 01 SurZuo0jeq , uooul 941 C’_— euny Japun ("7D -qns Aseunjqns 


48} 0} CL) urserr Suoim CL) -srm ayusiy 


3rd, neu., obj. case, gov. by the verb 


3rd, neu., nom., subj. to verb ‘ preceded,’ 
veeeMCOSSATY. 


es with ante. events. 


Rel. pro., plu., 3rd, neu., nom., subj. to verb ‘ were, 


Teutonic, (L.) 


yvUl 07 (7) a- proyoyr | = (q) andwo yorq ("TD -34 aieniidway 


Adj., pos. degree, qual. ‘part’ predicatively. 


yadsaisip wadses (J) s0u0y you ‘yuvde CD -sip Inouoysiqy 


3rd, and agrees with its subject ‘ Ae.’ 


plu., 3rd, and agrees with its subject ‘ ¢Aat.’ 
Aux. verb (have, having, had), introducing the per- 


‘ has involvec 
and agrees with ante. ¢hose. 
Verb (am, was, been), irreg., intrans., indic., past, 


§ QUETY..0.00. 


fect tense. 
Verb (inter-weave, wove, woven), 


| |Verb, irreg. (strong), trans., act., 


and agre 


(T.) 


Sub. conj., joining sen. ‘ é............propriety,” and 


Demon. adj., qual. noun ‘ propriety. 


Abs. noun, plu 
Rel. pro., plu., 





asoddo puris | (J) 2838 ‘es youg Ysuivse C1) ape purysyitAy 








TEACHER. 














interwoven } 


such 


that 


necessary 
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were 
has 
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THE PRACTICAL 
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Thus Providence has knit’ ever 
immense fabric of the Universe. 


Poetry, music, 
by the wealthy tr 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





4. Select from the passage in Question 1 any words which you (2) Should be ‘ The matches will light on the box only.’ Only 
know to be of Zatim origin, and give the etymology and meaning. | should modify the adverbial prepositional phrase ‘on the box,’ and 
not the verb /ight. 

(¢) This sentence may be correct or incorrect according to the 
attitude of the speaker’s mind. 


Geography. 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


1. What are the Trade Winds? How do they assist or impede 
navigation ? 


perfection of execution 
trade, especially international! 
advances towards perfection 
belonging to another country 
brings in, introduces 
contrived, discovered 
surpass 
acting mutually 
first one, then the other 
the Divine foresight 


| one-ness, intimate connection 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rham ony" 


CER 


-ion = state of 





-ment = means of 
-ate is verbalising 
-ence = state of 





-ate is verbalising ; -ly adverbial 


| 
| 
| 


terra = land ; aqua = water | cous = partaking the character of composed of land and water 


video = I see 
jungo = I join 
unus = one 


venio = to come 
cello = I urge 


The Trade Winds are those produced about 30° on each side of 
the Equator, by the rarefication of the air at the Equator combined 
with the earth’s diurnal motion, and as these two causes are con- 
tinually operative the Trade Winds are constant winds. In the 
Northern hemisphere they blow regularly from the North-East (but, 
on account of the influence of the large masses of land, are not very 
striking), and in the Southern hemisphere from the South-East. 
They blow less steadily in the South Pacific because of the numerous 
islands which create local breezes, but in the Atlantic Ocean they 
may be relied on. 


be 
3 
¥ 
w ) 
v 
= 
x | 
E 
$ 
I 
v 
Nt 
P| 


reciproco = to move 
backwards and forwards 


foris = out of door 


alterno = I do by turns 


pre 


It is obvious that they are of great assistance to navigation when 
the ship’s course is with the wind, and their steadiness makes them 
reliable. On the other hand, when they are in the teeth of the 
vessel, long tacks and detours are necessary in the case of a sailer, 
and a greater expenditure of fuel in the case of a steamer. 

2. Draw a map of British India east of the Sunderbunds ; or of 
the coast line from the Ebro to the Tiber. 

See any good atlas. 

3. Give some account of the races, climate, and productions of 
British East Africa 

THE CHIEF RACES are— 

. . The Galla, who range from the South of Abyssinia 900 miles 
Comment on these sentences, and say whether they are incor- (a) 7 - ’ — ‘ . tere pr 7 
sol wlan pee , y y further South, and from Somali Land in the East to Lake Rudolph 

’ in the West. They are a handsome and shapely Hamitic race, 

(a) I never remember to have seen him. above the medium height, with dusky complexions and prying eyes. 

(4) Select the four first names in the list. Some are Abyssinian Christians, some Mohammedans, and some 
(c) It could not have been him. heathen. The former are brave in battle and acute in trade. t 

(d) The matches will light only on the box. (4) The Somali extend into the North-Eastern portion of British 

' ' of iat Dental howe b Territory, and we possess also a fringe of their sea-coast along the 

(¢) | could have wished that he a en Se Red Sea. Their origin is more mixed, being partly Arabic and 

(a) Should be ‘I don't remember seeing him ever.’ One part of —_ Hamitic, and their language also a mixture of these tongues. 
never modifies remember and the other part fo Aave seen. It should ‘hey are divided into numerous tribes, and are lively, tall, and 
therefore be resolved into mof and ever. As remember is panes tense | slender, possessing mulatto complexions, aquiline noses, yet negro 
it is best followed by the present tense; and finally the gerund is | hair. In religion they are Mohammedan. 


to be preferred to the infinitive. (c) The Masai are an inland people at the extreme South. Purely 
(4) Should be ‘Select the first four,’ ete. There cannot be four | Hamitic in race, nomadic in habits, plunderers by trade, they are 
first. the most feared by the Arabs of all the native tribes. Their frames 
(c) Should be ‘It could not have been he.” The verb fo de | are massive and muscular, and they approach in type of character 
cannot have an objective case after it, unless it has one before it. and appearance the Soudanese. 


pro- = beforehand 
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Invented 
Alternately 
Providence 


Improvements 


| Reciprocating 
Union 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





THE CLIMATE, as may be expected, since every part is within 
12° of the Line, is in the lowlands intensely hot, and in some 
~well-watered places very unhealthy. But a considerable tract of the 
interior is salubrious to Europeans on account of the plateaus and 
ranges extending northwards from Mount Kilema-njaro to Mount 
Kenia, thence to Mount Niiro and onwards. The slopes of the 
Madi Mountains west of Lake Rudolph are peculiarly well adapted 
for European trading stations. 


THE PRODUCTIONS are gums, myrrh, aloes, frankincense, mangos, 
rice, sugar-cane, millet, and ivory. The elephant, giraffe, ostrich, 
zebra, gazelle, and antelope are fairly abundant, and camels, ponies, 
cows, and a species of sheep are domesticated. 

4. Where and what are the following :—Hoang Ho, Amoy, Corea, 
Samarcand, Amur, Manipur, Everest, Persepolis, Dooab ? 

(a) Hoang Ho is a river of China 2,600 miles long, flowing into 
the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. 

(6) Amoy is a sea-coast town of China, opposite the island of 
Formosa. 

(c) Corea is a large peninsular stretching S.E. from Manchooria 
and partially bounding the Yellow Sea on the West. 


(d) Samarcand is in Russian Turkestan on the River Zeraphshan. 
It was formerly the capital of Tamerlane, and even now has 35,000 
inhabitants. 

(¢) Amur isa river of China, 2,000 miles long, flowing into the 
Gulf of Tartary opposite the north of the island of Saghalien. 

(f) Manipur is a small tributary state of India, between Assam and 
Bhootan. 

(g) Everest is a mountain peak 29,000 ft. high, the most elevated 
in the world ; is situated in the eastern portion of the Himalaya 
Range. 

(A) Persepolis is a town in the south of Persia at the foot of the 
plateau Merdasht. It is now chiefly renowned for its ruins. 

(4) Dooad is, strictly speaking, any ‘ Mesopotamia’ or country 
between two rivers in N.W. Hindostan ; thus we have the Sind-Sagar 
Dooab between the Indus and the Jhilam, the Jech Dooab between 
the Jhilam and the Chenab, the Rechna Dooab between the Chenab 
and Ravi, the Bari Dooab between the Ravi and Bias, and the 
Jallandar Dooab between the Bias and Sutlej. As the first one is 
the largest, it has appropriated to itself the title of Zhe Dooad. 

5. Describe a coasting voyage from Rangoon to Pekin. 

We started from Rangoon, a city of 140,000 inhabitants, one fine 
summer morning and steamed down the Irawady in the P. and O. 
steamship Rankin. Crossing the bar at the mouth, we turned 
nearly due south and skirted the coast of the Malacca peninsula, 
that, like a deformed leg, stretches out 1,000 miles from the body 
of the continent. In due course we passed Wellesley Province and 
the Straits Settlements and discovered our proximity to Singapore, 
our great Eastern warehouse, by the considerable number of British 
and Dutch ships in sight. Rounding Singapore, we boldly struck 
across the Gulf of Siam towards the Cambodian Cape, but gave its 
shoals a fairly wide berth. Proceeding then in our northward 
career, we made for the Island of Hainan, the most southerly part 
of China, and there wé had no difficulty in exchanging our opium 
for unlimited tobacco. Resuming our journey en route for Canton, 
we encountered the archaic Chinese junks, built on the same type 
as in the days of David. At Canton we had the pleasure of seeing 
some clipper tea-ships racing homewards ; and the same sport was 
afforded us as we left Amoy to the south. Nine hundred miles 
out from this town found us in the Whanghai, rightly named the 
Yellow Sea from the colour of its water, and we experienced much 
annoyance from officious mandarins. However, we progressed 
omnes until we turned due east into the Gulf of Pe-chi-li and 
right at its western extremity we entered the Pei-ho River upon 
which the \Celestial capital, a city of 1} millions of people, is 
situated. Here we landed, and having met a Chinaman we knew, 
we sat down to a banquet of dogs, cats, rats, stewed owls, swallows’ 
nests and sharks’ fins. 


Penmanship. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Write in large hand the word ‘ Demography,’ and in small hand, 
* The fishermen that walk upon the beach.’ 


Needlework. 
GIRLS ONLY. 
(One hour allowed for this exercise.) 


Join together two pieces of flannel (representing the widths of a_ 
petticoat), bind the bottom edge. 





History. 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


1. How did Henry VIII. come to take part in Continental wars, 
and with what results ? 


During the reign of Henry VIII. he was ¢hree times at war with 
France, and naturally with its ally, Scotland, also. 


The First War was entered into to please his father-in-law Fer- 
dinand of Spain, and the vanity of Henry was gratified by the title 
of ‘Head of the Italian League,’ which aimed at expelling the 
French from Italy. 


In 1512 a fruitless expedition of 10,000 men was directed against 
the South of France. Next year Henry, with 25,000 men, took 
Terouenne and Tournay, and won the ‘Battle of Spurs.’ Besides 
this, the Scotch king, James IV., was defeated and slain at Flodden. 
In 1514 the French burnt Brighton and ravaged the Sussex coast, 
but in August peace was concluded on terms of no abiding im- 
portance. 


The Second War was in conjunction with Charles of Spain, who 
supported Henry's claim to the throne of France, on condition of 
being assisted to regain Burgundy. In 1522 the Earl of Surre 
ravaged the North of France as far as Amiens, and returned to Calais 
bearing — spoil, but having suffered great loss. The following 
year the English penetrated as far as Paris, but many miserably 
perished from disease. 


Charles had been more successful, and assumed a tone which led 
to an alliance between England and France in rg25. 


The Third War was partly on account of help afforded to hostile 
Scotland, and partly to please the Emperor Charles with whom 
Henry was again on good terms. In 1544 the king crossed the 
Channel with 30,000 men and took Boulogne, but in 1545 the 
French retaliated by sinking the Mary Rose at Portsmouth, with 
700 men. Peace was concluded, Boulogne to be restored in eight 
years on the payment of 2,000,000 crowns. No good results at all 
accrued to England from any of these wars, Henry being merely the 
ready tool of Spain. 


2. The Petition of Right, the Six Articles, and the Acts of 
Uniformity. What do you know of these? 


The Petition of Right.—Charles I. had been guilty of many un- 
constitutional practices, and on the meeting of his third Parliament 
in 1628, it proceeded at once to the redress of grievance, and drew 
up the Petition of Right, to which Charles reluctantly agreed. It 
declared the illegality of all pecuniary demands without the consent 
of Parliament; of the punishment of persons for refusing to pay 
such demands ; of billeting soldiers and mariners on private subjects ; 
and of proceedings for punishing people by martial law. 


The Six Articles were passed in 1539, at the instigation of Henry, 
in a moment of Romanist reaction. They declared Transubstantia- 
tion, Communion in one kind, The Celibacy of the Clergy, Vows of 
Chastity, Private Masses, and Auricular confession to be agreeable 
to the word of God. Those who denied the first were to be burnt ; 
those who denied the remainder were to suffer the loss of property 
for the first offence, and death for the second. 


The Acts of Uniformity—The First Act of Uniformity was 
assed in 1549, the second in 1559, and the third in 1662. 
his last required that henceforth all ministers should use 
the amended Book of Common Prayer; and that all persons 
enjoying any ecclesiastical benefice should publicly declare their 
assent to the same, and their approval of everything contained in it, 
by reading before their congregations a formula to that effect on 
pain of deprivation. It further required of all ministers of the 
Church episcopal ordination, the oath of canonical obedience, the 
abjuration of the League and Covenant and the lawfulness of 
arming ag“gnst the king. 


This measure led to the resignation of 2,000 incumbents, who 
were subsequently known as Nonconformists. 


3. Thomas Cromwell, Arabella Stuart, Anne Hyde, the Regent 
Murray, Cardinal Pole, the Marquis of Montrose. Say all you can 
about any four of them. 


Thomas Cromwe/l, Earl of Essex, was the son of a blacksmith, at 
Putney, in Surrey, and was born in 1490. He lived at Antwerp 
and Rome, and in 1525 became the confidential servant of Cardinal 
Wolsey. On his patron’s disgrace he defended him with so great 
ability in the House of Commons that Henry VIII. took him into 
his service, knighted him, made him a Privy Councillor, principal 
Secretary of State, Master of the Rolls, and Visitor-General of the 
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His zeal in the suppression of the latter was rewarded 
by the titles of Baron Cromwell, Lord Keeper of the pa Seal, 
the King’s Vicar General, Knight of the Garter, Lord High 
Chamberlain, and lastly, Earl of Essex. He at length fell into dis- 
grace with Henry for promoting his marriage with Ann of Cleves, 
and was beheaded on Tower Hill in 1540. 


Arabella Stuart-—This unhappy and innocent victim of state 
policy was the only child of Charles Stuart Earl of Lennox, 
younger brother to Henry Lord Darnley, the husband of Mary 
Queen of Scots. She was therefore cousin-german to James I., to 
whom, previously to his having issue, she was next in the line of 
uccession to the crown of England, being the grand-daughter of 
Henry VII. Elizabeth for some time held her under restraint, and 
afterwards a plot to dethrone James I. in her favour proved her 
destruction, for on the first pretext she was confined to the Tower, 
where she lost her reason and died at the early age of thirty-eight. 


Anne Hyde.—Born in 1638, was the daughter of Edward Hyde, 
Farl of Clarendon. She was married at Breda, in 1660, to the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II. Two daughters, Anne and 
Mary, were the fruit of this marriage, both of whom ascended the 
British throne. Towards the end of her short life she became a 
Romanist, and died shortly afterwards in 1671. 


The Regent Murray was the illegitimate brother of Mary Queen 
of Scots by Lady Douglas. In 1578, Mary was compelled to 
abdicate in favour of her son, and Murray was appointed Regent 
during his minority. After an imprisonment of ten months, Mary 
effected her escape, but was defeated iby Murray at Langside, and 
escaped into England. Upon her departure, Murray held the reins 
of the kingdom with a wise and firm hand, until in 1570 he was shot 
in the streets of Linlithgow by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 


Cardinal Pole, an eminent statesman and ecclesiastic, was born in 
1500. He was the son of Lord Montacute, cousin to Henry VII., 
by Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Clarence, brother to Edward 
IV. With Henry VIII. he wasa great favourite until 1525, when, dis- 
agreeing with the divorce of Catharine of Arrogon, he withdrew first 
to Paris, next to Avignon, and finally to Italy. In revenge for his 
desertion, Henry beheaded his brother, Lord Montacute, his mother, 
the Countess of Salisbury, and set a price of 50,000 crowns upon his 
head. But the countenance of Rome was extended to him, he was 
created Cardinal, appointed a Legate to the Council of Trent, and 
on the death of Pope Paul IIT. was all but elected to the chair of 
S. Peter. In 1554 he proceeded to England as Legate and Papal 
Plenipotentiary, and after the death of Cranmer was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Hie died in 1558 the day after Queen Mary. He merited great 
esteem for his mildness, generosity, and moderation in an age when 
all sides believed in persecution. 


The Marquis of Montrose, James Graham, descended from the 
Scottish royal family, was a distinguished supporter of Charles I. 
He served for a time in the French garde ¢écossaise. Returning to 
Scotland he at first joined the Covenanters, but afterwards, like 
Strafford, changing sides, he was zealous for the king, was created 
marquis, and was appointed commander-in-chief of the royal forces 
in Scotland. In this capacity he gained the battles of Tippermuir 
(1644), Kilsyth and Inverlochy (1645). In 1645 he was defeated 
by Lesley at Philiphaugh, and being afterwards captured in the 
Orkneys, was hung, drawn, and quartered at Edinburgh, in 1650. 


4. What industries do we owe to any foreign emigrants, and what 
can you tell of the causes that made these foreigners leave their own 
country ? 


Under William the Conqueror a body of Flemish weavers settled 
in England in order to escape the exactions of their native prince, 
and from this period it may be said that the staple of England was 
coarse woollens. In 1331 John Kemp, with seventy Walloon families, 
was invited, and Kendal became the metropolis of the woo/ manufac- 
ture. In 1585 Antwerp being taken by the Duke of Parma. those 
engaged in the woollen and sith manuteatanes of Flanders sought 
refuge in England. Exactly a century later the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. drove hosts of Huguenot si/4 workers 
into exile, and as many as 50,000 settled in Spitalfields, London. 


Watchmaking has also been advanced in England by many 
skilled workmen being driven from Switzerland and Germany. 


In general it may be said that the manufactures of England have 
been greatly improved and enlarged by the advent of foreign artisans 
who have sought our privileged shores in search of that political and 
religious liberty which was denied them in their own country. 


5. Whom can you name as great writers in the seventeenth 


century, and what do you know of any of their works ? 
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Works 


Dramas, Macbeth, Hamlet, As 
You Like It, etc., Sonnets. 
Paradise Lost, Comus, Lycidas, 

Sonnets, Areopagitica. 
Hudibras, a mock heroic poem. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Holy War 

(Allegories). 

Virgils, Georgics, and Eneid 

(Translations), Plays, Poems. 
Essay on the Understanding. 
Principia, Optics. 

Robinson Crusoe, A Short Way 
with Dissenters. 
Gulliver's Travels, 

Letters. 

Papers in 7atler, Spectator, and 

Guardian. 

Papers in Zatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, Cato (a Drama) 
Translation of Iliad, Essay on 
Man, Rape of the Lock. 


AUTHORS 
William Shakespeare (Dramatist) 


John Milton (Poet and Essayist) 


Samuel Butler (Satirist) bing 
John Bunyan (Theologian) _... 


John Dryden (Poet) ove 


John Locke (Metaphysician) ... 

Isaac Newton (Natural Philosopher) 

Daniel Defoe (Novelist and 
Essayist) 

Dean Swift (Satiristand Essayist) Drapier’s 

Sir Richard Steele (Essayist) ... 


Joseph Addison (E ~~ and 
Poet) .. ae 
Alexander P ope (Poet) . 


Teaching. 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 

1. Write out notes of a Lesson on one of these subjects :—(a) A 
Court of Justice; (4) A farmhouse; (c) Building a house (for 
/nfants). 

On A FARMHOUSE. 


A pparatus—Picture of farmhouse (model if possible), blackboard. 


No introduction. Thirty minutes for 


Time—F orty minutes. i 
lesson; ten minutes recapitulation and 


the body of the 
questioning. 


Class—Standard II. 








MATTER 
(ON BL panm, aei 


What is a farmer? Where does he 
dwell ? What do we call his house ? 
What animals are useful on the farm 
as workers? What animals are bred 
and fed for food? What is the name 
for a horse’s house? For a cow's? 
For a pig's ? 


METHOD, ETC, 


I. A farmhouse is not | 
only a human dwell- | 
ing place, but contains | 
stabling, cowhouses, 
pig-sties, etc. 


What is a quadrangle? Where would 
the farmyard be? What are the 
advantages of grouping the buildings ? 
Why do people dwell in towns ? 
There is greater security near the 
house itself, where also a dog is kept. 


II. These are all arrang- 
ed together often as a 
quadrangle for the 
sake of convenience. | 


What are the different cribs for horses 
called ? What does a horse often eat ? 
Out of what? Where do the cows 
generally feed? Where in winter? 
The parts of a pig-sty. The hen- 
roost with its nests, etc. 


III. The interior of the 
out - buildings for 
animals. 


What is a cow useful for? How is the 
milk obtained? What rises to the 
of the milk after standing? 
Where is the milk placed to stand? 
Milk easily turns sour. Cleanliness 
and coolness required. What is made 
from cream ? 


V. The dairy. 


Generally over stable and cow house. 
Why? In a hayloft naked lights 
should not be used Accidents from 
smoking. 


V. The hayloft, etc. 


Filth and dirt are simply ‘ matter in the 
wrong place.’ Nowhere is this shown 
so well as in a farmyard. The 
drainage into the field is D meg nek 
into puddles at the house door, fever- 
bringing. . 


VI. Great care must be | 
taken that the drain- 
age be good. 
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2. Show by means of illustrations how you would explain to a 
class of scholars the reason of one of these processes :— 


(a) Finding the common denominator of three or more fractions. 
(4) Reducing miles to half-inches. 


(a) Before concrete addition can intellegibly take place, the things 
added must be of the same ‘name.’ If, therefore, we have }, }, } 
to be added together, they must first be reduced to the same name, 
or as we better call it common denominator. 











6 , 8 2 
ryt sy 4] sy 6) 74 8/9 prope Twelfths 
I. | Il. | Ill. Thirds 
=m ¢ = "oe i | | | | Twelfths 
I | - | co | IV. Fourths 
aes bing wer me or |__| Twelfths 
I. | 1 . | a IV. oe Vv. | VI. | Sixths 





The scholars will see by means of these illustrations that } = yy, 
} = yy, ¢ = Fy, and thence that if any fraction has its numerator and 
denominator multiplied by the same number, its value is not altered. 
What is required, then, is to find a common multiple of all the de- 
nominators, and for convenience sake the /eas¢ common denominator. 


D. of 4, 5) Fs, @-¢. L.C. M. of 6, 10, 15. 


It will be seen that the process consists of retain- 


Suppese we wish the L. C. 











ing any common factor only once. Thus in 6and | 2 | 6 10 15 
10 the C. F. 2 is only retained once ; in 6 and 15, 
the C. F. 3 is only retained once; in 10 and 15, the | 3| 3 5 15 
C. F. 5 is only retained once, and the resulting — 
L.C. M. is 2 X 3 X 5, into which it is plain that | 5 | 1 5 
2 X 3,2 X §,3 X § will divide, and 3, %, —= 
& 9 7 IX 5 9X 3 es # 
2X3 2X5 3X5 2X3X5S 2X3X5 eee 
7X2 
3xX5X3 


(4) Reduce 6 m.les to furlongs. There will be 48, and no illus- 
trations beyond similar examples are required. For it is a primary 
principle, which cannot be further analysed, that if, according to the 
table of Long Measure, there be 8 furlongs in I mile, viz., in each 
mile, there must be 6 times 8 in 6 miles. The same reasoning 
will apply to all the steps. 

3. (2) Draw a map of the school premises, and of the roads or 
streets adjacent with which you are most familiar. (4) Say what 
use you could make of such a map in teaching the elements of 
Geography. 

(6) The map of the school premises, etc., may be— 

(a) To familiarise with graphic representations of topography— 
(8) To show relative position of places— 


- (y) To illustrate position according to the cardinal points (for 
these should be on the school-plan)— 


(5) To implant an idea of scale and proportion— 
(e) To graduate from the known to the unknown. 


The houses on each side of the stréet may be compared to moun- 
tain ranges, the chimneys to peaks, the slopes to watersheds, the 
street itself to a valley, the gutters to rivers, etc. 


Music. 
STAFF NOTATION. 
PUPIL TEACHERS AT END OF FIRST YEAR, 


1. Write above each of the following its value name (crotchet, 
etc.), and below each its pitch-name (C, D, etc.) : 


Minim. Semibreve. 


naw a 


eas 11 | 


Crotchet. | Quaver. 
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2. Complete each of the following bars by adding two notes at 
the end: 
SSS oe Yee | 3 
SS! SSSSi 
=~I= -6-| o =e ee 
; sn om 
3. Write below eich of the following intervals its name (major 
third, etc.) : 
— 
—— soa ]a— es — 
G = al —— j= —_ ~ 
— Minor 7th. Major 6th. Major 5rd. 


; PUPIL TEACHERS AT END OF SECOND YEAR. 


1. Write the ascending scale of D major, placing the necessary 
sharps immediately before the notes to be sharpened. 


oe 42 || 








—S a 


2. Add a minor third adove and a major third de/ow each of the 
following note : 


3. Complete each of the following bars by adding two notes at 
the end: 
(a) ‘ 
— —— - —— — = as." — —f— 
7 eS | ol 
—o—s— oo | 0-6 | 6-0-3 |-0 oe |- 
(+) 


ieeees aro f{ =] Sea x] || 





PUPIL TEACHERS AT END OF THIRD YEAR, 


. Re-write the ‘ol!owing in ¢ tine, Coubling the value of every 
note and res : 


= 2ae, 


4 
et ec 


FERS 





— — 





2. State (briefly) the meanings of the following terms : 


(a) Accelerando = Getting quicker. 

(4) Allegru = Brisk, lively. 

(¢) Mezzo forte = Rather loud. 

(d) Calando = Softer and slower gradually. 
(¢) Allegretto = Pretty quickly. 

(/)) Sforzando = With sudden force. 


3. Write below each of the following intervals its name (minor 
th'rd, etc.) : 


Sea Spee 


” Senpestect, diminished, 


or minor sth. Minor 6th 


Major 6th. Diminished 7th 
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TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 
A QUARTER OF AN HOUR allowed for this paper. 
END OF FIRST YEAR. 


1. Re-arrange the following in order of pitch, placing the lowest 
tone first : 





CQuestion— 


erat? te @é@ i, £f 
Answer 
Lt @anatstér Pf 


2. Write (a) two three-pulse measures, and (4) two two-pulse 
measures. Do not fill in notes. 


(«) 


() 
goes Boe 
| . . | 
3. Write the names of the following intervals : 
(4) doh to lah = Major sixth. 
(4) me to te = Perfect or major fifth. 
(c) fad to me‘ = Major seventh. 


(¢@) ray to fah = Minor third. 


END OF SECOND YEAR, 


1. Write distinctly (in figures) over each note and rest in the 
fullowing passage its value in pulses or fractions of a pulse : 
3 ‘2S 0 0.0.4 2 
aA i— t= |s.f: mi: |e :-.f: A) 
2. On which tones of the major scale are the following intervals 


found ? 
( 1-a 
‘ns 
ef 
ti—r 
{ d—t 
| fv 
pe tones of the scale usually introduced on 
of teaching ? 


(4) Minor thirds 


(4) Major sevenths 


3. In what order are 
the Tonic Sol-fa metho 
(4) doh, soh, and me. 
(4) “ and ray. 
(c) fad and Jad. 


END OF THIRD YEAR, 


1. Write (in figures) very distinctly over each note and rest in 
the following passage its value in pulses or fractions of a pulse : 
4) baht bod thtds 
rin frin :- ££) sl.s,f in | 


2. State (briefly) the meanings of the following terms : 
(a) Accelerando = Getting quicker. 
(4) Allegro = Brisk, lively. 
(c) Mezzo forte = Rather loud. 
(¢) Calando = Softer and slower gradually. 
(e) Allegretto = Pretty quickly. 
(/) Sforzando = With sudden force. 


3. If the first note of each of the following passages is regarded as 
mae, what will the others become ? 


(a) 
Question— 
ldtasfr tar d@ 
Answer 
nefrdihftiiles 
(4) 
Cuestion— 


¢sefelefe @ rt 


A:swer— 
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BY G. E. GREEN, M.A., 
Whewell International Law Scholar, Cambridge University, 
AND 


F. L. GREEN, 
Author of ‘ The Property of Married Women.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
Tue Scuoot Boarp: Irs Formation, 
CONSTITUTION, AND POWERS. 
Source of Law of the School Board. 


School Boards are governed by the Elemetary 
Education Act of 1870, amended and supplemented by 


certain provisions of the Elementary Education Act ot 


1873, and the Elementary Education Act of 1876. 


The Formation of School Boards. 

A School Board may be formed on the occurrence 
of either of two different events : (1) On the initiation. 
of the Educational Department, after notice and inquiry 
prescribed by the Act of 1870; (2) Upon application,. 
after such inquiry, public or other, and such notice as 
the Department thinks sufficient, under section 12 of 
the same Act. 


1. By section 5 of the Act of 1870, there must be 
provided for every school district a sufficient amount 
of accommodation in public elementary schools, avail- 
able for all the children resident in such district, for 
whose elementary education efficient and suitable pro- 
vision is not otherwise made. Not oftener than once 
in every year, the local authority must send to the 
Education Department a return containing such par- 
ticulars with respect to the elementary schools and chil- 
dren requiting elementary education in their district 
as are required by the Department from time -to time. 
The local authority in the metropolis is the London 
School Board, in boroughs the School Board—or the 
council where no School Board has been formed under 
the Act—and in parishes not situated in a borough or 
the metropolis, persons appointed for the pur under 
the Act, or the overseers of the parish. The forms. 
sent by the Department to the local authority must be 
forwarded to the managers or principal teacher of every 
school required to be included in such return ; and if 
the managers or teacher of any school refuse 
or neglect to fill up the form required for the return, 
or refuse to allow the inspector of returns appointed 
by the Department ‘to inspect the school-house or 
examine any scholar, or examine the school books and 
registers, or make copies or extracts therefrom, such 
school will not bé reckoned among the schools giving 
sufficient elementary education to the district. (Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870, sections 67 to 72.) On 
receipt of these returns, the Education Department has 
to consider whether any and what public school 
accommodation is required for the districts covered by 
the returns. If additional public school accommoda- 
tion is decided on, the Department issues a notice 
detailing the accommodation required, and directing 
its supply. If no objection be raised by the ratepayers 
of the district, or the managers of any elementary school 
in the district within a month, or after the holding of a 
public inquiry if objection be taken by these persons, 
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a final notice directing the required accommodation to 
be supplied at the expiration of a time not exceeding 
six months is issued. At the end of this time, if such 
accommodation has not been so supplied, unless it is 
in course of being supplied with due despatch, the 
Department will cause a School Board to be forméd for 
the district, and will require such Board to take pro- 
ceedings forthwith for supplying the public school 
accommodation mentioned in the requisition. 
(Elementary Education Act, 1870, sections 8, 9, 10, 13.) 


2. By sections 12 and 13 of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, in two cases— 


(i.) Where an application is made to the 
Education Department with respect to any school 
district by the persons, who, if there were a 
School Board in that district, would elect the 
School Board, or with respect to any borough, by 
the council. (ii.) Where the Education Depart- 
ment are satisfied that the managers of any elemen- 
tary school in any school district are unable or 
unwilling any longer to maintain such school, and 
that if the school is discontinued the amount of 
public school accommodation for such district will 
be insufficient : the Education Department may, if 
they think fit, without making the inquiry or 
publishing the notices required by the Act before the 
formation of a School Board, but after such inquiry, 
public or other, and such notice as the Education 
Department think sufficient, cause a School Board 
to be formed for such district, and send a requisition 
to such School Board in the same manner in all 
respects as if they had published a final notice. 


The rules governing resolutions for applications 
for the institution of School Boards are contained 
in the second part of the second schedule of the 
Act of 1870. 


It is important to notice in this connection 
that by the fifth section of the Free Education Act 
of 1891, the expression ‘public school accommo- 
dation’ includes ‘ public school accommodation 
without the payment of fees.’ 


The Election of School Boards outside the 
Metropolis. 


The School Board electors in a borough are the 
persons whose names are on the burgess roll of such 
borough for the time being in force ; and in a parish 
not situate in the metropolis, the ratepayers 
(Elementary Education Act, 1870, section 29). In a 
parish which is not situate in the City of London or 
in a borough—other than the borough of Oxford—the 
book containing the last rate made for such parish 
more than one month a to any date is the 
register of the ratepayers entitled to vote in such 
parish at that date ; and every ratepayer whose name 
appears in such rate-book is entitled to vote unless 
he is disqualified for voting, and no person is entitled 
to vote whose name does not so appear. (Elementary 
Education Amendment Act, 1873, second schedule.) 

The candidates at every such election must be 
nominated in writing, and every voter is entitled to a 
number of votes equal to the number of the members 
of the School Board to be elected, and may give all 
such votes to one candidate, or may distribute them 
among the candidates as he thinks fit. Any poll, so 
far as circumstances admit, must be conducted in like 





manner in which the poll at a contested municipal 
election is directed by the Ballot Act, 1872, to be con- 
ducted. (Elementary Education Act, 1870, section 29 ;. 
Elementary Education Amendment Act, 1873, second 


‘ schedule.) 


The elections of School Boards outside the metropolis. 
are held at such time and in such manner, and in 
accordance with such regulations as the Education. 
Department may from time to time by order prescribe, 
subject to the above-mentioned provisions of the second 
schedule of the Elementary Education Amendment 
Act, 1873. 


The number of members of a School Board shall be 
such nurhber (not less than five nor more than fifteen) 
as may be determined in the first instance by the 
Education eum and afterwards from time to 
time by a resolution of the School Board approved by 
the Education Department. (Elementary Education. 
Act, 1870, section 31.) 


Election of the School Board inthe Metropolis. 


The election of the London School Board is 
governed by section 37 of the Elementary Education. 
Act, 1870, and the first and third parts of the second 
schedule of that Act, read together with schedule 2 
of the Elementary Education Amendment Act, 1873. 


The School Board for London consists of such 
number of members elected by the divisions of 
Marylebone, Finsbury, Lambeth, Tower Hamlets, 
Hackney, Westminster, Southwark, City, Chelsea, and 
a as the Education Department may by order 
x. 


Elections take place in the month of November 
every third year, on the day from time to time 
appointed by,the School Board. Speaking generally, 
the members of the Board in the City of London are 
elected by the same persons and in like manner as 
common councilmen are elected, and in the other divi- 
sions of the metropolis by the same persons and in the 
same manner as vestrymen, under the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, and its amending Acts. 


The chairman of the School Board is elected by the 
School Board, and any chairman who may be elected 
by-the Board may be elected either from the members 
of the Board or not. In the latter case, he is a member 
of the Board by virtue of his office. 


At every election for each division, every voter is 
entitled to a number of votes equal to the number of 
the members of the School Board to be elected for such 
division ; and may give all such votes to one candidate, 
or may distribute them among the candidates, as he 
thinks fit. 

If any person be returned for more than one division 
of the metropolis, he must, at or before the first meet- 
ing of the School Board after such election, signify in 
writing to the Board his decision as to the division 
which he may desire to represent on such return, and if 
he fails to do so, the School Board decides the division 
he shall represent ; and upon any such decision the 
office of member for the other division is deemed 
vacant. ? 


Casual Elections to the School Board. 


If any casual vacancy in the office of membership of a 
School Board occurs by death, resignation, disqualifica- 
tion or otherwise, such vacancy may be filled by the 
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remaining members of the School Board, if a quorum, 
at aspecial meeting of the Board called for the purpose. 
(Elementary Education Act, 1876, section 44 and 
schedule 3.) 

A member of a School Board may resign on giving 
to the Board a month's previous notice in writing of 
his intention to do.so. (Elementary Education Act, 
1870, schedule 2, part 1.) 

Section 34 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
provides that no member of a School Board—and no 
manager appointed by them—shall hold or accept any 
place of profit, the appointment to which is vested in 
the School Board or in any managers appointed by 
them, nor shall in any way share or be. concerned in 
the profits of any bargain or contract with or any work 
done under the authority of such School Board or 
managers appointed by them. If he does, he vacates 
both the said place of profit and his off{ce as member 
or manager, and is liable on summary conviction to a 
penalty not exceeding £ 20. * 

The first part of schedule 2 of the Act of 1870 
provides that if a member of the School Board absents 
himself during six successive months from all meet- 
ings of the Board, except from temporary illness, or 
other cause to be approved by the Board, or is 
punished with imprisonment for any crime, or is 
adjudged bankrupt, or enters into a composition or 
arrangement with his creditors, such person shall cease 
to be a member of the School Board, and his office 
shall thereupon be vacant. 

The member chosen to fil up a casual vacancy re- 
tains his office only so long as the vacating member 
would have retained the same if no vacancy had 
occurred. 


If by any means the number of members of a School 
Board is reduced to less than the number required for 
a quorum, the Education Department may either pro- 
ceed as if such Board were a Board in default, or may 
direct an election to be held to fill up the vacancy. 


Disputes as to the Election of School Boards. 


Where any question arises as to the right of any 
person to act as a member of a School Board, the 
Education Department is the primary authority for its 
settlement. (Elementary Education Act, 1870, section 
33.) 

The election of any member of a School Board can- 
not be questioned except within six months after the 
declaration of the election of such member. (Elemen- 
tary Education Amendment Act, 1873, section 9.) 


Constitution of School Board. 


The constitution of School Boards is governed by 
section 30 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870. 
It provides that : 


(i.) The School Board shall be a body corporate, 
by the name of School Board of the district to 
which they belong, having a perpetual succession 
and common seal, with power to acquire and hold 
land for the purposes of the Act without any 
licence in mortmain 


Hut this section does not apply to (i.) any sale of land or loan of money to 
» Schoo! Board, or (ii.) any bargain or contract made with or work done by 
a company in which such member holds shares, or (iii.) the insertion of any 
advertisement relating to the affairs of any such School Board in any news- 
paper in which such member has a share or interest, if he does not vote with 
sespect to such sale, loan, bargain, contract, work or insertion. 





(ii.) No act or proceeding of the School Board 
shall be questioned on account of any vacancy or 
vacancies in their body. 

(iii.) No disqualification of, or defect in the 
election of, any persons or person acting as mem- 
bers or member of the School Board shall be 
deemed to vitiate any proceedings of such Board 
in which they or he have taken part, in cases 
where the majority of members, parties to such 
proceedings, were duly entitled to act. 

(iv.) Any minute made of proceedings at meet- 
ings of the School Board, if signed by any alae 
purporting to be the chairman of the Board, 
either at the meeting of the Board at which such 
proceedings took place, or at the next ensuing 
meeting of the Board, shall be receivable in 
evidence in all legal proceedings without further 
proof, and until the contrary is proved every 
meeting of the School Board, in respect of the 
proceedings of which minutes have been so made, 
shall be deemed to have been duly convened and 
held, and all the members thereof to have been 
duly qualified to act. 

(v.) The members of a School Board may apply 
any money in their hands for the purpose of in- 
demnifying themselves against any law costs or 
damages which they may incur in, or in conse- 
quence of, the execution of the powers granted to 
them. 

(vi.) The proceedings of School Boards shall be 
governed by the rules contained in the third 
schedule to the Act. 


Appointment of Officers by School Board. 


It has been seen that the chairman of the London 
School Board is elected by the School Board. Section 
38 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, provides 
that the School Board for London may pay to the 
chairman of such Board such salary as they may from 
time to time, with the sanction of the Education 
Department, fix. 


Under the 35th section of the same Act, a School 
Board may appoint a clerk and a treasurer, and other 
necessary officers, including the teachers required for 
any school provided by such Board, to hold office dur- 
ing the pleasure of the Board, and may assign them 
such salaries or remuneration (if any) as they think fit, 
and may from time to time remove any of such officers ; 
but no such appointment shall be made, except at the 
first meeting of such Board, unless notice in writing 
has been sent to every member of the Board. Two 
or more School Boards may arrange for the appoint- 
ment of the same person to be an officer to both or all 
such Boards, and such officers shall perform such duties 


| as may be assigned to them by the Board or Boards 


who appoint them. 

Every School Board has power also to appoint an 
officer or officers to enforce the attendance of children 
at school under the bye-laws, and to bring children, who 
are liable under the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, to be 
sent to a certified industrial school, before two justices 
in order that they shall be so sent. (Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, section 36.) 


Proceedings of School Board. 
The rules governing the proceedings of School 
Boards are contained in the third schedule to the 
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Elementary Education Act, 1870, and the third 
schedule of the Elementary Education Amendment 
Act, 1873. Among the chief, are the provisions : 


1. The Board shall meet for the despatch of business, 
and shall from time to time make such regulations with 
respect to the summoning, notice, place, management, 
and adjournment of such meetings, and generally with 
respect to the transaction and management of business, 
including the quorum at meetings of the Board, as 
they think fit, provided—(i.) That the first meeting 
shall be held on the third Thursday after the election 
of the Board, and if not held on that day shall be held 
on some day to be fixed by the Education Department. 
(ii.) That not less that one ordinary meeting shall be 
held in each month ; but where the Board ordinarily 
meet more than once in every month they may, by 
resolution passed by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the members present and voting on the 
question, resolve not to have an ordinary meeting in 
the months of August and September, or one of such 
months. One meeting shall be held as soon as possible 
after every triennial election of members. (iii.) That 
the names of the members present, and, in the case of 
a division, the names of those voting upon each 
question, shall be recorded. (iv.) That no business in- 
volving the appointment or dismissal of a teacher, any 
new expense, or any payment (except the ordinary 
periodical payments), or any business, which under the 
Education Acts requires the consent of the Education 
Department, shall be transacted unless notice in writ- 
ing of such business has been sent to every member 
four days at least before the meeting. (v.) That an 
extraordinary meeting may be held at any time on the 
written requisition of three members of the ‘Board 
addressed to the clerk of the Board. (vi.) That the 
quorum to be fixed by the Board shall consist of not 
less than three members, and in the case of the metro- 
polis not less than nine members. (vii.) That every 
question shall be decided by a majority of votes of the 
members present and voting on that. question, the 
chairman for the time being of the meeting having 
a second or casting vote in case of an equality of 
votes. 


2. A chairman and vice-chairman shall at the first 
meeting of the Board, and afterwards at their first 
meeting after each triennial election, beappointed for the 
three years for which the Board holds oftice, and if any 
casual vacancy occur in either office it shall be filled 
vP by the Board as soon as they can conveniently 

O So. 


3. All orders of the Board for the payment of 
money, and all precepts issued by the Board, shall be 
deemed to be duly executed if signed by two or more 
members of the Board authorised to sign them by a 
resolution of the Board, and countersigned by the 
clerk ; but in any legal proceeding it shall be presumed, 
till the contrary is proved, that the members signing 
mo such order or precept were authorised to sign 
them. 


4. The appointment of any officer of the Board 
may be made by a minute of the Board, signed by the 
chairmaa of the Board, and countersigned by the clerk 
(if any) of the Board, and any appointment so made 
shall be as valid as if it were made under the seal of 
the Board. 

VOL. XII. 





Management and Maintenance of Schools by 
Schoo) Board. 


1. By section 14 of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, every school provided by a School Board is under 
the control and management of such Board in accord- 
ance with the following regulations:—(i.) That the 
school shall be a public elementary school as defined 
by the Act. (ii.) That no religious catechism or 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular 
denomination shall be taught in the school. 


2. Every school provided by such Board must be 
maintained and kept efficient by the Board, and from 
time to time they must provide such additional school 
accommodation as is, in their opinion, necessary in 
order to supply a sufficient amount of public school 
accommodation for their district. A School Board 
may, however, discontinue any school provided by 
them, or change the site of any such school, if they 
satisfy the Education Department that the school to be 
discontinued is unnecessary, or that such change of 
site is expedient. (Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
section 18.) 

(3.) For the purpose of providing sufficient public 
school accommodation for their district, whether in 
obedience to any requisition or not, every School 
Board may provide by building or otherwise, school- 
houses properly fitted up and improved, may enlarge 
and fit up any school-house provided by them, may 
supply school apparatus and everything necessary for 
the efficiency of the schools provided by them, and may 
purchase and take on lease any land; and any right 
over lands, or may exercise any of such powers. 
(Elementary Education Act, 1870, section 19.) 

4. The purchase of land by School Boards for the 
purposes of the Act of 1870 is regulated by section 20 
of that Act. 


Delegation of the Control and Management of 
Schools by School Board. 

Section 15 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
gives power to the School Board, if they think fit, to 
delegate the control and management of any school 
provided by them, with or without any conditions or 
restrictions, to a body of managers appointed by them 
consisting of not less than three persons. From time 
to time, all or any of such managers may be removed 
by the Board, and their number may be added to or 
diminished so that it does not fall below three, and 
their constitution ot the powers altered by the Board ; 
but the rules contained in the third schedule to the Act 
respecting the proceedings of bodies of managers 
appointed by a School Board must be observed, and 
any manager appointed under this section may resign 
on giving written notice to the Board. 


The Transfer of Schools to School Board, 


Very elaborate provisions for the transference of 
elementary schools in the district of a School Board to 
the Board by the managers of such schoolé are con- 
tained in the 23rd section of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1870. 


It is important to notice (i.). That the consent must 
be obtained of the School Board, of the Education 
Department, and in the case of a school having annual 
subscribers, of a majority of at least two-thirds of 
those of the annual subscribers, who are present at a 
meeting duly summoned for the purpose and vote on 
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the question. (ii.) That an arrangement under this 
section may provide for the absolute conveyance to the 
School Board of all the interest in the school-house 
possessed by the managers or by any person who is 
trustee for them or for the school, or for the lease of 
the same, or for the use by the School Board of the 
school-house during part of the week, and for the use 
of the same by the managers or some other person 
during the remainder of the week, or for any arrange- 
ment that may be agreed on. The arrangement may 
also provide for the transfer or application of any 
endowment belonging to the school, or for the School 
Board undertaking to discharge any debt. charged on 
the school, not exceeding the value of the interest in 
the school-house or endowment transferred to them. 
(iii.) That every school so transferred shall, to such 
extent and during such times as the School Beard have 
under such arrangement any control over the school, 
be deemed to be a school provided by the School 
Board. 


Retransfer of School by School Board to 
Managers. 


Section 24 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
deals with the retransfer of schools to managers. It 
provides (i) That where any school or any interest 
therein has been transferred by the managers thereof 
to the School Board of any school district in pursuance 
of the Act, the School Board of such district may—by a 
resolution passed by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of those members of the School Board who are 
present at a meeting duly convened for the purpose 
and vote on the question—retransfer such school or 
such interest therein, with the consent of the Educa- 
tion Department, to a body of managers qualified to 
hold the same under the trusts of the school as they 
existed before such transfer to the School Board ; and 
upon such retransfer may convey all the interest in 
the school-house and in any endowment belonging to 
the school, vested in the School Board. (ii.) That the 
Education Department shall not give their consent to 
any such retransfer, unless they are satisfied that any 
money expended upon such school out of a loan raise. 
by the School Board of such district has been, or will, 
on the completion of the retransfer, be paid to the 
School Board. — (iii.) Every school so retransferred 
shall cease to be a school provided by a School Board, 
and shall be held upon the same trusts on which it was 
held before it was transferred to the School Board. 


Powers of School Board. 


The powers of the School Board with reference to 
the attendance at school of children have already been 
dealt with. They are governed by section 74 of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870. 

The remission of fees by the School Board is now 
governed by the Education Act of 1891, read with 
section 17. 0f the Elementary Education Act, 1870. 


This subject has been discussed under the heading of 


*The New Education Act.’ 


The powers of contrikution of the School Board to 
industrial schools and day industrial schools, and their 
capability of establishing, building, and maintaining 
such schools, have been detailed under the law of 
criminal school children. They are conferred by 
sections 27 and 28 of the Elementary Education Act, 


‘ 





1870, and section 16 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876. 

The contraction of loans by School Boards is 
governed by section 10 of the Elementary Education 
Amendment Act, 1873 ; while their power to be con- 
stituted trustees for any educational endowment or 
charity for purposes connected with education, and to 
accept real or personal property given to them as an 
educational endowment, or upon trust for any purposes 
counected with education, is regulated by the 13th 
section of the same Act. 


By section 42 of the Elementary Education Act, 
1876, where a School Board satisfy the Education 
Department that, having regard to the large popula- 
tion of the district of such Board, it is necessary or 
proper that the Board should provide an office, the 
Education Department may authorise the Board to 
provide an office, and the Board shall for that purpose 
have the same power as they have under the Elemen- 
tary Education Acts, 1870 to 1873, for the purpose of 
providing sufficient school accommodation for their 
district. 

A School Board may appear in all legal proceedings 
by their clerk, or by some member of the Board 
authorised by a resolution of the Board ; and every 
such resolution shall appear upon the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Board. (Elementary Education Act, 
1870, section 85.) 


Combination of School Boards. 


The School Boards of any two or more school dis- 
tricts, with the sanction of the Education Department, 
may combine together for any purpose relating to 
elementary schools in such districts, and in particular 
may combine for the purpose of providing, maintain- 
ing and keeping efficient schools common to such 
districts. (Elementary Education Act, 1870, section 52.) 


Expenses of the School Board. 


The expenses of the School Board are paid out of 
the school fund. To this fund are carried all moneys 
received as fees from scholars, or out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament, or raised by way of loan, or in 
any manner whatever received by the School Board. 
(Elementary Education Act, 1870, section 53.) 

In the case of deficiency in the school fund, any sum 
required to meet such deficiency, whether for satisfying 
past or future liabilities, is paid by the rating authority 
out of the local rate; and in a united district the 
School Board apportions the amount required to meet 
the deficiency among the districts, constituting such 
united district in proportion to the rateable value of 
each such constituent district, and may raise the same 
by a precept sent to the rating authority of each con- 
stituent district. (Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
sections 54, 55.) 

It should be noted in this connection that by section 
87 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, every rate- 
payer in a school district may at all reasonable times, 
without payment, inspect and take copies of and 
extracts from all books and documents belonging to or 
under the control of the School Board of such district ; 
while every person who hinders a ratepayer from so 
doing, or demands a fee for allowing him to do so, is 
liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty not exceed- 
ing five pounds for each offence. 
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Accounts and Audit of the School Board. 


The accounts and audit of the School Board are 
regulated by sections 60 to 62 of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, read with section 17 of the 
Amending Act of 1873. 


Default of School Board. 


Under certain circumstances a School Board may 
be declared by the Education Department to be in 
default. This takes place (i.) when a Board neglect 
to comply with the regulations according to which a 
school provided by them is required to be conducted. 
(Elementary Education Act, 1870, section 16.) (ii.) 
When a Board neglect to maintain, or keep efficient, 
every school provided by them, or do not provide such 
additional school accommodation as in the opinion of 
the Education Department is necessary in order to 
supply a sufficient amount of public school accommo- 
dation in their district, and do not remedy their 
neglect within the time limited by a requisi- 
tion sent them by the Education Department. 
(Elementary Education Act, 1870, section 18.) (iii. 
When, on their formation, a School Board fail within 
twelve months to comply with the requisition of the 
Education Department to provide schools for their 
district (Elementary Education Act, 1870, section 10). 


When a Board is declared in default, the Education 
Department may appoint any persons (not less than 
five or more than fifteen) to be members of such School 
Board, and may from time to time remove any member 
so appointed, and fill up any vacancy in the number 
of such members, whether caused by removal, resigna- 
tion, death, or otherwise. After the date of the order 
of appointment, the persons who were previously 
members of the School Board are deemed to have 
vacated their offices as if they were dead, but any such 
member may be reappointed by the Education Depart- 
ment. The members appointed by the Department on 
the default of a School Board, though they may per- 
form all the duties and exercise all the powers of a 
School Board under the Education Acts, hold office 
during the pleasure of the Education Department, and 
when that Department considers that the fault has 
been remedied, and everything necessary for that pur- 
pose has been carried into effect, they may, by order, 
direct that members be elected for the School Board in 
the same manner as in the case of the first formation 
of the School Board. The expenses incurred on 
default are met from: the School Fund. (Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, sections 63, 65.) 


Dissolution of School Board. 


The dissolution of a School Board is regulated by 
section 66 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
and by section 41 of the Elementary Education Act, 
1876. It may take place under the following circum- 
stances : 


fi.) Where the Education Department are of opinion 
that the School Board for any school district are in 
default, or are not properly performing their duties. 
lhe dissolution is then followed by a fresh election. 


(ii.) Where application for a dissolution of a School 
Board is made to the Education Department by the 
like persons and in the like manner as an application for 
the formation of a School Board under section 12 of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870; and the Depart- 








ment are satisfied (1) that no school and no site for a 
school are in the possession or under the control of the 
School Board, and (2) that there is a sufficient amount 
of public school accommodation for the district of the 
School Board ; and no requisition has been sent by the 
Department to such School Board under section 10 of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, requiring them 
to supply public school accommodation, the Depart- 
ment may order the dissolution of the Board. B 
such order, provision is made for the disposal of all 
money, furniture, books, documents, and property 
belonging to the Sthool Board, and for the discharge 
out of the local rate of all the liabilities of the Board. 

In (i.) the Education Department must cause to be 
laid before Parliament in every year a special report 
of the orders for dissolution made during the 
preceding year, with their reasons ; and in (ii.) their 
reasons in each case for assenting to the dissolution of 
a School Board. 


See 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 
BY MAY MORRIS. 


Couching.—The basis of the many elaborate stitches 
which would be included under this head is, as the 
name denotes, a laying down of the threads covering 
the surface to be filled in. Some writers on the 
subject limit this name to work executed in gold and 
silver threads, but I venture to give it a more general 
application, as it is often executed in less costly 
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Fig. 1.—FiLar Coucnine, 


materials. Thus I should include the simple flat 
laying of threads, fastened at either end and caught 
at regular intervals over the surface thus formed (see 
diagram), and also the raised and moulded work, 
which is built up of various thicknesses of soft linen- 
thread or of cotton, or sometimes string, and finally 
covered with closely-packed threads of gold ; that is to 
say, I include the simplest form of this method of 
work, and the most elaborate. This is a pe pa 4 
fascinating kind of embroidery, as it allows of muc 

play of colour and invention and variety of stitching. 
Colour may lie upon colour, and be caught down with 
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spots of yet another shade, and the silks or gold, 
spread out flat and untwisted, shine and show to their 
best advantage. A network of one shade of colour 
over another is often produced by employing this final 
stitching in various diaper patterns over the loose 
surface of silk or gold, such effects being often very 
elaborately worked out. The above diagram gives the 
simplest possible way of using the stitch, and one 
which is constantly seen in Oriental and Italian 
hangings of the seventeenth century. The design is 
filled in by long threads stretching from side to side, 
either passed underneath and up again, as in satin- 
stitch, both sides similar, or the needle going down 
and up again on the same side as close as may be, the 
silk being thus all om the surface. Next, threads are 
laid at right angles to the direction of these lines, are 
also passed from edge to edge, then caught down at 
regular intervals by little stitches placed alternately so 
that they form lozenges or squares over the form which 
is being worked upon. The usual method of laying 
down the stitches in this form of couching will be seen 
in Fig. 2. It will be familiar to many who read this 
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Fig. 2.—FLar Coucntnec. 























in the old and modern Eastern embroidery we see so 
much of nowadays. In the work alluded to, the filling 
and the crossing lines are usually all wrought with the 
same colour. The surface thus produced is admirable 
in its shining texture, but one feels the want here and 
there of a little more play of colour, to which all these 
couching stitches are, as aforesaid, particularly adapted. 
So far our work is very simple, though care and 
attention will be needed to keep the threads beautifully 
flat, and, if floss-silk is used, to keep even the shadow 
of a twist from it; care also in laying the crossing 
threads at moderately even distances. Variety can 
also be made by crossing the threads diamond-wise, 
first one way and then the other, and catching them 
down with any little stitches that occur to the worker. 
But the next stage of elaboration will require more 
skill and attention, and, being more valuable artistic- 
ally, will repay the extra trouble taken. Instead of 
covering the design with threads laid directly on the 
ground, it (the design) is stuffed or raised to a certain 
height by one or two or more layers of linen thread 
loosely caught down at intervals, or even by cotton 
wool, which would then, however, have to be covered 
with a thin muslin to keep it neat ; or the work may be 
moulded into different heights by means of clever 
adjustment of the threads. This moulded and raised 
work is best adapted for appl/igué work, which is cut 
and ‘applied ’ to another ground, of which more anon. 
It is a somewhat stiff and formal method of work, 





——— 


unless done on a large scale for bold decoration to be 
seen at a distance ; or, if executed on a small scale, the 
materials should be chosen very fine and pliable, and 
the work itself be extremely minute and raised, for we 
never get with couched work that graceful flow and 
sweep of one stitch on another which those methods 
give us in which the needle follows the curve and 
swing of the design. The characteristics of couching 
lie more in richness of invention in the stitching, and 
in beautiful colour and materials. The diagram (Fig. 
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Fig. 3.—RaIsED COUCHING. 


3) will show how the stuffing threads lie, with the 
sharply-marked lines for indicating the veins sewn on 
over them. These, again, are hidden by the threads 
of silk or gold, which must always be laid at right 
angles to the direction of the last layer of stuffing. 
The veins can be clearly defined by a line of stitches 
either side, or can be left merely indicated in the 
course of sewing down, which will be enough if the 
vein line be well accentuated. This sufficiently 
characteristic method of couching will be guidance 
for other varieties, and it will be borne in mind that 
‘ gold couching’ is no special stitch which has to be 
learnt anew, but simply couching as described here, 
worked with gold thread and cord, and only far more 
difficult to master because of the stubborn nature of 
the gold itself. There is some very pretty work of the 
sixteenth century (Italian), in which the ground is 
couched in long lines, the leaves also couched flat, the 
flowers worked in tapestry stitch following the curves 
of the design, but outlined with a very thick, close, 
raised thread, which carries out the stiff character of 
the couching. The stems are in raised work, and 
some shields with the arms of the owners of the work 
are introduced in very thick raised gold, heraldry 
having been always a favourite form of decoration in 
needlework. Precious stones, most frequently seed 
pearls, are often used in rich couched work. have 
recently seen a very pretty richly-designed and richly- 
worked glove that once ehenged to Henry VIII., on 
which are portrayed the lion, the rose, and the crown. 
The lion, a harmless and amiable-looking afiimal, 
though drawn as rampant along the wrist of the glove, 
is thickly wrought in fs, with a pearl eye, if my 
memory serves me, e crowns are also gold, and 
the roses highly embossed and laid thickly over with a 
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multitude of fine seed pearls. There is a little old 
book with an embroidered cover in one of the 
museums wherein is inserted in the place of honour in 
the middle of the front board a large flat garnet or 
ruby. The work is further enriched by gold and 
pearls, but the isolation of this pale pink stone gives 
quite a peculiar value to the bit of needlework. This 
is all by the way, however, and I do not advise learners 
to tamper at all with pearls and stones until they feel 
that they have reached a stage of excellence which 
renders their work capable of bearing the weight and 
accentuation that such a striking addition gives to 
needlework. Poor work thus adorned looks yet 
poorer, and is pretentious to no purpose. 

It must be remembered that these and other couched 
stitches as well as afp/zgué, which will be discussed in 
my next paper, are all admirably suited for decorating 
materials which are to be displayed flat ; and that for 
any textiles which are destined to hang loosely in 
folds such work is impracticable, unless, indeed, it is 
laid on as a powdered pattern, scattered at intervals 
over the surface of the cloth. For small objects on 
which, owing to their size, much work can be lavished, 
and which usually need to be enduring and firm, the 
stiffer forms of couching are peculiarly suitable. It 
wears well, and gives 2 for great ingenuity and 
variety, without which, I need hardly say, a small 
piece of work becomes insignificant, and merely a toy 
of fashion for the moment. 





Qe 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A NEw EXxPLosIvE.—Ammonite, the new explosive, is a mixture 
of ammonium, nitrate, and nitro-naphthaline. Ina number of recent 
experiments, in which a cylindrical shot weighing twenty-nine pounds 
was fired from a mortar, while the gunpowder charge threw the 
shot a distance of 186 yards, and a dynamite charge 239 yards, the 
new explosive hada range of 320 yards. Ammonite has another 
advantage over the older explosives—its freedom from ignition by 
percussion. When a weight falls from a height on ammonite, 
that substance remains intact. 





* 
* 


THE COLOUR-BLINDNESS OF CHILDREN.—The contention that 
savage races possess a higher and more varied perception of colour 
than civilised races receives some countenance from a recent exami- 
nation of the children of North American Indians for colour-blind- 
ness. Qut of 250 Indian children, 100 of whom were boys, not one 
was colour-blind, while 5 out of 100 American boys exhibited this 
defect. In another case only two out of 250 Indian boys were colour- 
blind. Women are less oonmate colour-blind than men. No 
instance of this form of imperfect vision occurred among the Indian 
girls examined ; and among civilised women there are said to be 
only two cases in every thousand. 

** 
~ 

A FRENCH REMEDY FOR THE TOMATO DISEASE.—Of late 
years, the form of tomato disease known as cladisporium has almost 
ruined some of the market growers in the Channel Islands. French 
agriculturists are now using for this pest a remedy very cheap in 
preparation and easily applied. It consists of three per cent. each 
of lime and sulphate of copper, and it is efficacious not only against 
the tomato pest, but in checking the spread of the potato disease, 
Perenospora infestans, and the fungus which attacks the beet. , 

** 


7 

ALUMINIUM IN THE ARTS.—At a recent meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers it was shown that the addition of 
small quantities of aluminium in the manufacture of steel ingots is 
desirab'e. In one experiment, where a large quantity of carbonic 
oxide was blown through a crucible of molten steel containing 
aluminium, the carbon in the steel was increased thirty-five per 
cent, owing to the reduotion of the gas. As the blowholes in the 
steel ingot are due to occluded carbonic oxide gas, this power of 
reduction, which is about twenty times as powerful as that of silicon, 


made of aluminium will at no distant date displace those made of 
iron—at any rate on the Swiss lakes. Already a small steam launch 
built entirely of aluminium is afloat for experimental purposes on 
Lake Zurich. Owing to the extreme lightness of this metal, the 
total weight of the vessel is less than half that of an iron or steel 
boat of the same size. Itis fitted with a two-horse-power petroleum 
engine, carries six persons, and travels at the rate of six miles an 
hour. Besides its extreme lightness, the advantages of strength and 
freedom from corrosion are claimed for it. 

* * 


* 

THE PLAGUE oF LocusTs.—The devastations of the locusts in 
Algeria, which have attracted so much attention, appear to be due 
to the rapacity of their young. The eggs are laid about an inch 
under ground, and hatch out in from ten to twenty-five days. Each 
locust is said to lay on an average ninety-six eggs, and 60,000 
millions of locusts are reported to have laid their eggs in one week 
in a single township in Algeria. It is the caterpillar of this pest 
that works such havoc among the crops. 

* 


. 

THE PROPOSED EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH PoLE.—Dr. Nansen 
intends next summer to start for the North Pole, via Behring 
Straits, with a ship steel-sheathed, and so constructed as to be lifted 
out of the water when she is squeezed by the ice. He will proceed 
through Behring Straits to the New Siberian Islands, where, push- 
ing as far as possible to the northward, he hopes to strike a great 
polar current, which, he thinks, runs southward along the east coast 
of Greenland, and passes across or near the North Pole. Even if 
his ship is crumpled up, he thinks the expedition can live on the 
drift ice, and in any case a current must bring them out somewhere. 
General Greeley, of the Greeley Expedition, thinks Dr. Nansen's 
scheme hairbrained. In the first place, he asserts that no ship can 
be built strong enough to stand the nipping of the tremendous 
Polar icebergs, which are twenty-five feet thick and crumple up with 
the force of millions of tons. Even if the ship were built solid, she 
could not escape destruction. Further, he thinks that so far from there 
being open water across the North Pole, there is a gap of land 
covered with flat-topped icebergs. The horrors of a drift journey 
of more than two thousand miles in a straight line through an un- 
known region, with five months of unbroken night and continuous 
cold of extreme severity, can with difficulty be imagined. 

* * 


THEAGE OF THE STARS.—The Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes 
contains an interesting motice scientifique by M. Janssen, in which he 
estimates the age of the stars by the colour they assume. He 
maintains that a white or bluish light like that of the Dog Star, or 
Vega, is emitted by suns in full possession of their highest faculty. 
At a more advanced: degree of condensation, he thinks they appear 
yellow, like our own sun ; while stars whose spectrum shows signs 
of their fatal cooling, are of a deep orange, often passing to sombre 
red. By other astronomers, the redness of the disc of Mars has 
been ascribed to the reflection of the sun’s rays froma red sandstone 
or red clay surface, or the presence of a red-leaved vegetation. 

* * 


* 

A NEW SUBMARINE BoAT.—The new submarine boat designed 
by Don Fontese Pereira de Mello possesses a number of novel and 
interesting features. The boat is 72 ft. long, and has a diameter of 
11 ft. 2 in., and a displacement when submerged of a hundred tons. 
It is submerged by the introduction of water ballast ittto reservoirs, 
and by horizontal propellers ; and when submerged, communication 
is kept up with the outer air by means of a long hose, which admits 
forty cubic metres of air per hour, and allows of the free respiration 
of natural air. The dome is furnished with an optical tube, within 
which a set of mirrors reflect the image of the object to be observed 
and magnify it before it meets the eye of the observer. By means 
of this apparatus a good look-out can be kept when the boat is 
under water, and distances can be accurately measured. The arma- 
ment consists of four large electric controllable Nordenfelt torpe- 
does capable of holding a charge of from 260 lbs. to 530 lbs., and 
with a radius of action of about 4,000 yards. This vessel is intended 
exclusively for coast defence, and to be anchored under water. It is 
absolutely stable, even in a strong current. 

** 


* 

THE PROGRESS OF THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY.—Some interesting 
particulars of the progress of electric railways in America and else- 
where have been recently published by Mr. Frank Sprague. The 
first electric railway was opened in Richmond, U.S., in 1888. Now 
there are in America, Europe, Australia, and Japan, 850 electric 
railroads, with about 2,600 miles of track and a aily mileage of 
nearly 500,000 miles. Nearly a billion passengers are carried 
annually ; and, while fully 10,000 people are employed on these 
roads, there has never been an authenticated case of death on 
account of the electric pressure used. For street railways, Mr. 





is of considerable importance. It is rumoured, also, that vessels 





Sprague thinks electricity is without a doubt the motor of the 
future. J. R. G. 
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LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR DARQUE—/Author of ‘Pupil Teachers’ French Course.) 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. 


Le lendemain, & son réveil, la fatigue 
de la premiére marche qu'elle edt jamais 
faite se faisait vivement sentir. En 
sortant de l'isba™ oi elle avait passé 
la nuit, elle eut un moment deffroi 
lorsqu’elle se vit toute seule, L’histoire 
d’Agar dans le désert lui™ revint a la 
mémoire et lui rendit son courage. Elle 
fit le signe de la croix, et s'achemina en 
se recommandant A son ange gardien. 
Aprés avoir dépassé quelques maisons, 
elle apercut l’enscigne de l'aigle sur le 
cabaret du village devant lequel elle 
avait passé la veille™; ce qui lui fit 
juger qu'au lieu d’avoir pris le chemin 
de Pétersbourg, elle revenait sur’ ses 
pas. Elle s’arréta pour s’orienter, et 
vit son héte qui souriait sur le pas de 
sa porte. ‘Si vous voyagez de cette 
maniére, s’écria-t-il, vous n'irez pas loin, 
et vous feriez peut-étre mieux de re- 
tourner chez'™ vous.’ 


Cet accident lui arriva quelquefois 
dans la suite; et lorsque, dans son 
indécision, elle demandait le chemin de 
Pétersbourg, & l’extréme distance ot 
elle se trouvait de cette ville, on se 
moquait delle, ce qui la jetait dans un 
grand embarras.  Prascovie, n’ayant 
aucune idée de la géographie du pays 
quelle avait & parcourir, s’etait imaginé 
que la ville de Kiew,'® fameuse dans 
les souvenirs religieux du pays, et dont 
sa mére lui avait souvent parlé, se trou- 
vait™ sur le chemin de Pétersbourg : 
elle avait le projet d’y faire ses dévo- 
tions en passant, et se promettait d’y 
prendre un jour le voile,” si son entre- 
prise reussissait. 

Dans la fausse idée qu'elle s’était 
formée de la situation de cette ville, 
voyant qu’on souriait lorsqu’elle de- 
mandait le chemin de Pétersbourg, elle 
demandait aux passants celui de Kiew, 
ce qui lui réussissait plus mal encore. 

Une fois, entre autres, se trouvant 
indécise sur le choix de plusieurs 
chemins qui se croisaient, elle attendit 
un kibick™ qui s’‘approchait, et pria les 
voyageurs de lui indiquer celui de ces 
chemins qui conduisait & Kiew. Ils 
crurent qu'elle plaisantait. ‘ Prenez, 
lui dirent-ils en riant, celui que vous 
voudrez ; ils conduisent tous également 
a Kiew, & Paris et & Rome.’"™ Elle prit 
celui du milieu, qui se trouva heureuse- 
ment étre le sien. Elle ne pouvait 
donner aucun détail exact sur la route 
qu'elle avait tenue, ni sur le nom des 
villages par lesquels elle avait passé, et 
gui se confondaient dans sa mémoire. 
Lorsqu’elle arrivait dans un hameau 
peu considérable, elle était ordinaire- 
ment bien accucillie par les maitres de 
la premiére maison od elle demandait 
l'hospitalité ; mais dans les gros villages, 
et lorsque les maisons avaient une 


Tue YounG SIBERIAN. 


The next day, when-she awoke, the 
fatigue of the first day’s march which 
she had ever undertaken made itself 
strongly felt. On leaving the isba 
where she had spent the night, she 
had a moment of fright when she saw 
herself quite alone. The history of 
Hagar in the desert returned to her 
memory and raised her courage. She 
crossed herself, and set out on her way 
while recommending herself to Her 
guardian angel. After having gone 
beyond a few houses, she saw the sign 
of the eagle on the village inn before 
which she had passed the previous 
evening, which made her perceive that 
instead of having taken the road to St. 
Petersburg she was retracing her steps. 
She stopped to consider where she was, 
and saw her host, who was smiling, on 
his doorstep. ‘If you travel in this 
manner,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you will not go 
far, and you would perhaps do better to 
return home.’ 

This accident happened to her some- 
times afterwards ; and when, in her inde- 
cision, she inquired the way to St. Peters- 
burg, at the immense distance where she 
was from that town, they laughed at her, 
which threw her in great trouble. 
Prascovie, having no idea of the geo- 
graphy of the country she had to go 
had fancied that the town of 
Kiew, celebrated in the pious remem- 
brance of the country, and of which her 
mother had often spoken to her, was on 
the road to St. Petersburg: she in- 
tended saying her prayers there when 
she should pass ¢hrough that town, and 
purposed taking the veil there some 
day, if she succeeded in her undertaking. 

In the wrong idea she had conceived 
of the situation of that town, seeing 
people smile when she inquired the 
way to St. Petersburg, she asked the 
passers-by that to Kiew, which proved 
still less successful. 

On one occasion, among others, find- 
ing herself undecided as to the choice 
of several roads which crossed one 
another, she waited for a kibick which 
was drawing near, and desired the 
travellers to tell her which of those 
roads led to Kiew. They thought she 
was joking. ‘Take,’ they told her, 
laughing, ‘which you like; they all 
lead equally to Kiew, Paris, and Rome.’ 
She took the middle one, which luckily 
happened to be the right one. She 
could give no exact particulars as to 
the road she had kept nor the villages 
through which she had passed, and 
which were confused in her memory. 
When she came to a rather small hamlet 
she was generally well received by the 
masters of the first house where she 
asked hospitality ; but in the important 
villages, and when the houses had a 
good appearance, she almost always had 


across, 


NoreEs. 


(™)An isda is a Russian cottage 


('®) Lui revint & la mémoire. This mode 
of expression is intended to avoid the use 
of the possessive pronoun before mémoire. 


(')Za veille. The original meaning of 
veille is ‘eve,’ but often points out a whole, 
though short, period of time: nous sommes 
&@ la veille de la guerre, we are about to 
have war—on the eve of war. 

('")Revenait sur ses pas, literally ‘ was 
coming back on her steps.’ 


('") Chez vous, literally ‘at the house of 
you.’ Je suis chez moi, am at home; s/ 
est chez lui, he is at home; mous sommes 
chez nous, we are at home. 


(**)Xiev or Kiew, a city on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, which was looked 
upon as a sacred city by the Russians. 

(**) Se trouver is frequently used instead 
of ére, most likely to prevent the repetition 
of the latter verb. When people are, or 
have been, ill, they are often asked, Com- 
ment vous trouvez-vous How are you? 
instead of, Comment allez-vous ? 

('")Prendre le voile, to become a nun. 


(™)A &ibick is a rough kind of wagon. 


()An allusion to the well-known pro- 
verb: Zous les chemins ménent 2 Rome, All 
roads lead to Rome. 
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bonne apparence, elle avait presque 
toujours de la peine & trouver un asile : 
on la prenait souvent pour une aven- 
turiére de mauvaises mocurs,™ et ce 
soupcon si injuste lui donna de grands 
désagréments pendant son voyage. 

Quelques marches™ ayant d’arriver a 
Kamoiicheff, un violent orage la sur- 
prit en chemin, comme elle achevait 
avec peine une des plus longues journées 
qu'elle eat encore faites. Elle redoubla 
de vitesse pour atteindre les premiéres 
habitations, qu’elle ne croyait pas étre 
fort éloignées; mais un tourbillon de 
vent ayant renversé un arbre devant 
elle, la frayeur lui fit chercher un refuge 
dans un bois voisin. Elie se placa sous 
un sapin entouré de hauts buissons, 
pour se préserver de la violence du 
vent. La tempéte dura toute la nuit; 
la jeune fille la passa sans abri dans ce 
lieu désert, exposée aux torrents de la 
pluie, qui ne cessa que vers le matin. 
Lorsque l’aube parut,' elle se traina'® 
jusquau chemin, exténuée de froid et 
de faim, pour continuer sa route. Heu- 
reusement un paysan qui passait eut 
pitié d’elle et lui offrit une place sur 
son chariot. Vers les huit heures du 
matin, elle arriva dans un grand village. 
Le paysan, qui ne devait™ pas s’y 
arréter, la déposa au milieu de la rue 
et continua sa route. Prascovie pres- 
sentait qu’elle serait mal recue: les 
maisons avaient une bonne apparence. 
Cependart, pressée par la fatigue et la 
faim, elle s’approcha d’une fenétre basse 
auprés de laquelle une femme de qua- 
rante & cinquante ans triait des pois, et 
la pria de la recevoir chez elle. La 
villageoise, aprés  l’avoir examinée 
quelques instants d’un air de mépris, 
la renvoya durement. 


En descendant du chariot qui l’avait 
amenée, Prascovie était tombée dans la 
boue, et ses habits en étaient couverts. 
La cruelle nuit qu'elle venait de® 
passer dans la forét, ainsi que le manque 
de nourriture, avaient sans doute aussi 
altéré ses traits, et lui donnaient un 
aspect défavorable. La malheureuse 
fut rejetée de toutes les maisons oi 
elle se présenta. Une méchante femme, 
a Ia porte de laquelle, vaincue par la 
fatigue, elle s'’était assise, et qu'elle 
conjurait de la recevoir, la forga par 
des menaces de s’éloigner, en lui disant 
quelle ne recevait chez elle ni les 
voleurs ni les coureuses.™ La jeune 
fille, voyant une église devant elle, s’y 
achemina tristement.” ‘Du moins, se 
disait-elle, on ne m’en chassera pas.’ 
La porte s’en trouva fermée ; elle s’assit 
sur les marches qui y conduisaient. 
Des*8 petits garcons qui l’avaient suivie, 
et qui s’étaient attroupés autour d’elle 
lorsque la femme la maltraitait, con- 
tinuérent a l’insulter et a la traiter de 
voleuse. Elle demeura prés de deux 
heures dans cette situation pénible, se 
mourant® de froid, d’inanition, priant 
Dieu de Il’assister et de lui donner la 
force de supporter cette épreuve. 





some difficulty to find a shelter: they 
often took her for an adventuress of 
loose morals, and that very unjust sus- 
picion caused her great unpleasantness 
during her journey. 


A few stages before reaching Kamoiii- 
cheff, she was overtaken on the road by 
a fearful storm, near the end of one of 
the longést day’s journeys she had as 
yet made. She made all haste to reach 
the first houses, which she did not think 
were far distant; but a whirlwind 
having thrown down a tree in front of 
her, fright made her seek a shelter in a 
neighbouring wood. She placed herself 
under a fir-tree surrounded by high 
bushes in order to protect herself 
against the violence of the wind. The 
tempest lasted the whole night; the 
young girl spent it shelterless in that 
desert place, exposed to the torrential 
rain, which only abated towards the 
morning. At daybreak she crawled as 
far as the road, extenuated by cold and 
hunger, to proceed on her way. Happily 
a peasant who was going by took pity 
on her, and offered her a seat on his 
cart. About eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing she arrived at a good-sized village. 
The peasant, who was not to stop there, 
set her down in the middle of the street 
and continued his journey. Prascovie 
had a presentiment that she would be 
badly received ; the houses had a good 
appearance. However, urged by fatigue 
and hunger, she drew near to a low 
window near which a woman of from 
forty to fifty years of age was picking 
peas, and begged her to take her into 
her house. The villager, after having 
scanned her for a few moments with a 
contemptuous look, rudely sent her 
away. 

On alighting from the cart which had 
brought her, Prascovie had fallen into 
the mud, and her clothes were be- 
spattered with it. The cruel night that 
she had just passed in the forest, as well 
as the want of food, had doubtless also 
discomposed her features, and gave her 
an unfavourable appearance. The un- 
fortunate one was refused at all the 
houses to which she applied. A wicked 
woman, at whose door, overcome by 
fatigue, she had seated herself, and 
whom she entreated to receive her, 
compelled her by threats to go away, 
telling her that she received in her 


house neither thieves nor adventuresses. ° 


The young girl, seeing a church in front 
of her, sadly bent her steps towards it. 
‘At least,’ she said to herself, ‘they will 
not drive me out of it.’ The door was 
found to be shut; she sat down on the 
steps leading to it. Some little boys 
who had followed her, and who had 
gathered around her when the woman 
was ill-treating her, went on insulting 
her and calling her thief. She remained 
nearly two hours in that painful position, 
dying with cold and inanition, and pray- 
ing to God to help and give her the 
strength to bear this trial. 


(Zo be continued.) 


(*™) Meurs used without any adjective 
stands for ‘ good morals.’ 


(™)The preposition & is understood 
before guelques marches. 

('™) Kamoiiicheff, 2 small town in the 
Government of Perm. 


(™)Lorsgue Laube parut, literally ‘when 
the dawn appeared.’ 
(').Se ¢raina, literally ‘dragged herself.’ 


(**) Devait. Here is another instance of 
devoir pointing out either the duty or the 
robability of the thing cnetinell by the 
ollowing infinitive being done. 


(™)Notice also the expression: s'il 
vient & passer, if he happen to pass. 


(") Coureuse, literally ‘ gadabout.’ 


(7™)S’acheminer, to set out (on foot, 
generally), 


(™)Des, and not de, is required here, 
because efits garcons, though written 
without any hyphen, is a compound noun. 
For the same reason we say des jeunes gens, 
youths, young men. 

()7raiter de, followed by any un- 
favourable epithet, is always equivalent to 
appeler, to call. 

(™)Se mourir literally means ‘to be on 
the point of death,’ ‘to be nearly dying.’ 
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COMMON-SENSE LESSONS IN EVERY DAY 
HOUSEWORK. 


BY MRS. E. A. SHARMAN, 
Lecturer to the National Health Society. 
Author of ‘ Family Cookery.’ 





SWEEPING AND CLEANING CARPETS. 
PERHAPS girls do not know that it is possible to wear 
« carpet out as much by the manner of sweeping it as 
by actual treading upon it. A good carpet costs a lot 
of money, but it will wear for many years if it is care- 
fully treated. It should be smaller in size than the 
floor it is intended to cover, and should not be nailed 
down. This will allow of frequent removal to be 
shaken, which is, after all, the best method of keeping 
a carpet clean and preserving it. Where it is impossible 
to frequently shake a carpet, the next best thing is to 
know how to sweep it properly. When a carpet has 
been well shaken throw it over a strong line, and beat 
it with a thick stick until no more dust is seen to rise. 
Lay the carpet upon the floor, put four tablespoonfuls 
of ammonia into a bucketful of lukewirm water, and 
wash the carpet over, frequently cha:.ziag the water, 
adding the same quantity of ammonia to the fresh 
water, and taking care not to wet the carpet through 
while washing it. Sometimes a gill of oxgall is added 
to the water instead of ammonia, and a little melted 
soap stirred into it to make a lye ; the carpet is then 
carefully washed, and rinsed a second time with clean 
warm water. The latter method brightens the colours 
of the carpet wonderfully, but is not very pleasant to 
perform. Beware of the many carpet soaps sold, which 
often spoil the colours instead of renovating them. 
When a girl has swept a carpet she ought to examine 
the dust which has been swept into the dustpan from 
off the carpet. If there is much woollen fluff to be 
seen amongst the dust she may conclude that the nap 
or top surface of the carpet is being gradually worn 
away. The softer the pile of the carpet the quicker it 
will wear away under bad management. Use a hand- 
lush of fine cane bristles for sweeping, and a dustpan 
to collect the dust. Kneel down upon the carpet, 
holding the dustpan in the left hand ; sweep the dust 
at every stroke directly into the dustpan. This will 
cause very little dust to rise into the air, and there will 
be no need to use tea-leaves, damp salt, or any other 
means of preventing the dust from rising. Don’t lift 
the brush hastily or high above the ground, which 
would impel the dust upwards, but endeavour to 
check its rising while quietly and gently sweeping 
it into the dustpan. It is the pushing the dust 
before you in a line with a long stroke, to some 
particular spot—say the middle or edge of the 
carpet—to be taken up in the dustpan for removal, 
which fills both carpet and air with dust. Always take 
short strokes, sweeping the dust immediately upon the 
shovel with each stroke. You will thus see that the 
dust which is swept upon the shovel with each stroke 
of the brush cannot be pushed from place to place upon 


the carpet until it reaches the given place where you. 


can most readily sweep it into the dustpan. If you 
always sweep the dust over the carpet you must cause 
it to rise into the air by frequently moving a weight of 








dust about, and also fill the threads of carpet full of 
accumulated dust which is being moved about in 
a heap. To test this, when you have swept the 
carpet in short strokes fold it over in half, and you 
will find very little dust upon the boards ; while, in 
sweeping with a long stroke, when the carpet is folded 
in half, you will find a lot of dust upon the boards, as 
well as the threads of carpet will be loaded with dust, 
although the top surface seems apparently clean. In 
using tea-leaves for as see that they are fresh ; 
mouldy ones would spoil the air of the room ; dried 
ones would be of no use, as they would not catch the 
dust, and do not throw too many at once upon the 
carpet. After either method of sweeping, the carpet 
ought to be folded over in half and the dust swept 
from the boards, or it will be ground into the carpet 
by frequent treading, and so wear it quickly into holes. 
In the case of a much-used carpet it is well to lay 
strong brown paper under it, but this necessitates the 
carpet being nailed down. Finally, dust the carpet 
with a dry coarse cloth, or wipe it over with a piece of 
clean house-flannel frequently wrung out of tepid 
water as dry as possible, which is another method of 
dusting carpets, and keeps the colours fresh-looking. 
Where furniture is too heavy to be moved when 
sweeping, it is difficult to hide the line where the 
brush has not penetrated. Using a dry duster will 
put this right. 


To CLEAN VARNISHED PAINTs. 


A method of cleaning varnished paints has already 
been given—washing with lukewarm tea water. But 
sometimes painters when finishing their work use 
cheap common varnish which will not dry properly, 
or the weather has been too cold or wet when it was 
applied. If you find that dust and fluff stick to it you 
had better wash it off, and apply another coat of 
varnish to the paint. Carson’s Detergent is excellent 
for removing hard or soft varnish. Make a pad of 
flannel, fasten it upon a stick, and use it as you would 
a mop. Pour the quantity of detergent you wish to 
use into acommon saucer, dip the padded stick into it, 
and wash the varnish in the direction of the grain of 
the wood, after first washing and drying well with 
soapy water and a coarse cloth ; or apply the detergent 
in a circle when working, taking care your fingers do 
not touch it or they will be injured. Varnish preserves 
paint, and can be bought by the gill. Purchase at a 
good shop, and put it into a small gallipot for use, 
always enough to cover the head of the brush you are 
going to use. The brush must be soft and clean, and 
the varnish laid on in a very thin coat, which must be 
allowed to dry before another coat is applied. Two or 
three thin coats of varnish, drying well between each 
application, are more durable, and give a better finish 
than one coat of very thick varnish. If bits of dust or 
loose hairs from the brush stick to the varnish when 
laid on, they must be carefully picked out with the 
point of a knife before the woodwork dries. If the 
gallipot is put aside with varnish in, see that there is 
enough to cover the hairs of the brush. Good varnish 
dries, and is free from all stickiness in two or three 
days, providing the weather is not wet and the atmos- 
phere of the room free from damp. Varnish is healthy, 
cleanly, and economical, as it can be readily cleaned 
from all impurities with a wet cloth. If a varnished 
floor is washed it dries almost at once. 
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THE 1892 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue, ‘ A Girl's 
Arithmetic, Author of ‘ Elements of English, 


‘ Entertaining Readers,’ ete. 


1. A difficult sentence— 
‘What seemed his head 


The likeness of a kingly crown had on.’ 





of a kingly 
crown 
the 


ENLARGEMENT 





OpjECT 


SIMPLE 
likeness 








ENLARGEMENT| 





| PREDICATE 
SIMPLE 
had on 
seemed his 
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| ENLARGEMENT| 
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SIMPLE 
What seemed 
his head 
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| 
| 
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Principal 
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Noun sent., subject to 


KIND OF SENTENCE 
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likeness of a kingly crown | 


had on 





SENTENCE 
A.—What seemed his head the 





A 1.—What seemed his head 
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What—indef, pro., sing., 3rd, neut., nom., subject to seemed. 

seemed—verb, co ulative, reg., intrans., indic., past def., sing., 
3rd, agrees with its subjects what and head. 

Ais—pers. pro., sing., 3rd, mas. or neut., poss., qual. head. 

head—com. noun, sing., 3rd, neut., nom., subject after seemed. 

‘ikeness—com. noun, sing., 3rd, neut., obj., governed by Aad on. 

had on—prepositional verb, reg., trans., act. v., indic., past def., 
os , 3rd, agrees with its subject ‘What seemed his head,’ 

governs /:keness. 

Remarks— 

(a) It is wrong to break up what into that which, and then to 
parse these two latter words instead of the former one ; but 
there does not appear any objection to calling wéat a rel. 
pro. with suppressed antecedent. 

(4) The verb ¢o de is not the only copulative verb ; such words 
as appear, seem, become, are all more or less copulative. 
They take the same case after them as before them, whether 
that case be nom. or obj., but in no instance do they govern. 
When these verbs are finite the cases before and after are 
nom., but when infinite the cases may be objective. 

We may say (although the construction is more Latin than 
English) ‘7 Anew him to be a rogue,’ instead of, ‘7 knew that he 
was arogue.’ Here we have substituted an objec tive case and 
infinitive mood (constituting a noun phrase) for a noun 
sentence ; and the words Aim and rogue are both in the 
objective | case, 

(c) His. We can hardly say whether this word be masculine 
or neuter, for in writers of the Elizabethan age the word és 
is not found. It only occurs once in the Bible itself, The 

ossessive of 2 was Ais, and we read of ‘ The candlestick, Ais 
nobs and 4s branches,’ etc. So in the passage parsed 
above, Ais may be neuter. 

(d) Had on. It is best to parse these words as forming a 
prepositional verb. a eo they together mean wore 
or dore. But no examiner would object to on being parsed 
as an adverb modifying Aad. 

2. A new Geography. The recent increase in geographical 
enterprise, discovery, and returns has created a great demand 
for new manuals, which shall give the facts up to date and 
the present position of geographical research. 

Mr. Hughes has consulted Political Economy, and supplied 
this demand by bringing out under the able authorship ot 
Mr. Samuel Brook (London University, and Head Master 
of the Senior Practising Schools, Westminster Training 
College) a most comprehensive, well-arranged, and _ trust- 
worthy volume. Naturally we tested its value by turning 
to Africa, and overhauling the space devoted to British 
East Africa, Central Africa, Zambesia, Somauli Land, and 
the Niger Territories. Therein we found fuller and more 
recent information than we have discovered in any similar 
work, the data having been culled from volumes generally 
inaccessible to the average student. 

Maps, diagrams, and tables are numerous ; there is a good 
index, and a formidable array of examination questions. Six 
hundred and thirty-four pages does the book extend to, and 
the published price is three shillings and sixpence. 

3. History. Our readers will like to know what dates 
have been asked for during the last fifteen years. They are 
as follows :— . 

(a) Dates of Accession of all the Sovereigns. 

(4) Dates of all Battles fought on English soil. 























(c)— 
Acquisition of Channel Isles ...... 1066 | Burning of Joan of Arc .....:000. 1430 
Domesday Book Completed ...... 1086 | Introduction of Printing ... + 1474 
Strongbow’s pee to Ire- Battle of Bosworth .......... » 1485 

SS Rea ae ae 1169 | Court of Star Chamber Estab- 
Murder of Becket ............+0+. co BEGO Fe BB sapsccsccseccssasossers coccees sevee 1486 
Itinerant Justices Appointed ...... 1176 | Discovery of America ...... ooo 1492 
Bie GATOR, cctcs. ccs .00 + cocrccees 1215 | Abolition of Papal Supremacy ... 1534 
Origin of Popular Parliamentary Wales Incorporated with England 1530 

Representation .......00.c0seeereee Statute of Six Articles ............ 
Battle of Dunbar ............. Suppression of the Monasteries § '539 
Battle of Cambuskenneth ....... Battle of Pinkie .......secrcccsescoscess 
Execution of Wallace ....... o Act of Uniformity .. es 
Battle of Bannockburn.... Act of Uniformity 1559 
Battle of Cressy ..........0+ Execution of oe anneal of 
Order of the Garter . Scots .. eenccoess 1587 
Battle of Poitiers .......... Spanish Armada -. 1588 
Insurrection of Wat Tyler . Establishment of East India Co. 1600 
Battle of Agincourt ........ secsesen Gunpowder Plot .......66.ccceceeees 1605 
Burning of d Cobham ......... 1417 | Execution of Raleigh exes + cocss S600 
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COMMON-SENSE LESSONS IN EVERY DAY 
HOUSEWORK. 


BY MRS. E. A. SHARMAN, 
Lecturer to the National Health Society. 
Author of ‘ Family Cookery.’ 





SWEEPING AND CLEANING CARPETS. 
PERHAPS girls do not know that it is possible to wear 
« carpet out as much by the manner of sweeping it as 
by actual treading upon it. A good carpet costs a lot 
of money, but it will wear for many years if it is care- 
fully treated. It should be smaller in size than the 
floor it is intended to cover, and should not be nailed 
down. This will allow of frequent removal to be 
shaken, which is, after all, the best method of keeping 
a carpet clean and preserving it. Where it is impossible 
to frequently shake a carpet, the next best thing is to 
know how to sweep it properly. When a carpet has 
been well shaken throw it over a strong line, and beat 
it with a thick stick until no more dust is seen to rise. 
Lay the carpet upon the floor, put four tablespoonfuls 
of ammonia into a bucketful of lukewirm water, and 
wash the carpet over, frequently cha:ziag the water, 
adding the same quantity of ammonia to the fresh 
water, and taking care not to wet the carpet through 
while washing it. Sometimes a gill of oxgall is added 


to the water instead of ammonia, and a little melted | 
soap stirred into it to make a lye ; the carpet is then | 
carefully washed, and rinsed a second time with clean | 


warm water. The latter method brightens the colours 
of the carpet wonderfully, but is not very pleasant to 
perform. Beware of the many carpet soaps sold, which 
often spoil the colours instead of renovating them. 
When a girl has swept a carpet she ought to examine 
the dust which has been swept into the dustpan from 
off the carpet. If there is much woollen fluff to be 
seen amongst the dust she may conclude that the nap 
or top surface of the carpet is being gradually worn 
away. The softer the pile of the carpet the quicker it 
will wear away under bad management. Use a hand- 
lush of fine cane bristles for sweeping, and a dustpan 
to collect the dust. Kneel down upon the carpet, 
holding the dustpan in the left hand ; sweep the dust 
at every stroke directly into the dustpan. This will 
cause very little dust to rise into the air, and there will 
be no need to use tea-leaves, damp salt, or any other 
means of preventing the dust from rising. Don’t lift 
the brush hastily or high above the ground, which 
would impel the dust upwards, but endeavour to 
check its rising while quietly and gently sweeping 
it into the dustpan. It is the pushing the dust 
before you in a line with a long stroke, to some 
particular spot—say the middle or edge of the 
carpet—to be taken up in the dustpan for removal, 
which fills both carpet and air with dust. Always take 
short strokes, sweeping the dust immediately upon the 
shovel with each stroke. You will thus see that the 
dust which is swept upon the shovel with each stroke 
of the brush cannot be pushed from place to place upon 
the carpet until it reaches the given place where you 
can most readily sweep it into the dustpan. If you 
always sweep the dust over the carpet you must cause 
it to rise into the air by frequently moving a weight of 
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dust about, and also fill the threads of carpet full of 
accumulated dust which is being moved about in 
a heap. To test this, when you have swept the 
carpet in short strokes fold it over in half, and you 
will find very little dust upon the boards ; while, in 
sweeping with a long stroke, when the carpet is folded 
in half, you will find a lot of dust upon the boards, as 
well as the threads of carpet will be loaded with dust, 
although the top surface seems apparently clean. In 
using tea-leaves for —s see that they are fresh ; 
mouldy ones would spoil the air of the room ; dried 
ones would be of no use, as they would not catch the 
dust, and do not throw too many at once upon the 
carpet. After either method of sweeping, the carpet 
ought to be folded over in half and the dust swept 
from the boards, or it will be ground into the carpet 
by frequent treading, and so wear it quickly into holes. 
In the case of a much-used carpet it is well to lay 
strong brown paper under it, but this necessitates the 
carpet being nailed down. Finally, dust the carpet 
with a dry coarse cloth, or wipe it over with a piece of 
clean house-flannel frequently wrung out of tepid 
water as dry as possible, which is another methed of 
dusting carpets, and keeps the colours fresh-looking. 
Where furniture is too heavy to be moved when 
sweeping, it is difficult to hide the line where the 
brush has not penetrated. Using a dry duster will 
put this right. 


To CLEAN VARNISHED PAINTs. 


A method of cleaning varnished paints has already 
been given—washing with lukewarm tea water. But 
sometimes painters when finishing their work use 
cheap common varnish which will not dry properly, 
or the weather has been too cold or wet when it was 
applied. If you find that dust and fluff stick to it you 
had better wash it off, and apply another coat of 
varnish to the paint. Carson’s Detergent is excellent 
for removing hard or soft varnish. Make a pad of 
flannel, fasten it upon a stick, and use it as you would 
a mop. Pour the quantity of detergent you wish to 
use into a common saucer, dip the padded stick into it, 
and wash the varnish in the direction of the grain of 
the wood, after first washing and drying well with 
soapy water and a coarse cloth ; or apply the detergent 
in a circle when working, taking care your fingers do 
not touch it or they will be injured. Varnish preserves 
paint, and can be bought by the gill. Purchase at a 
good shop, and put it into a small gallipot for use, 
always enough to cover the head of the brush you are 
going to use. The brush must be soft and clean, and 
the varnish laid on in a very thin coat, which must be 
allowed to dry before another coat is applied. Two or 
three thin coats of varnish, drying well between each 
application, are more durable, and give a better finish 
than one coat of very thick varnish. If bits of dust or 
loose hairs from the brush stick to the varnish when 
laid on, they must be carefully picked out with the 
point of a knife before the woodwork dries. If the 
gallipot is put aside with varnish in, see that there is 
enough to cover the hairs of the brush. Good varnish 
dries, and is free from all stickiness in two or three 
days, providing the weather is not wet and the atmos- 
phere of the room free from damp. Varnish is healthy, 
cleanly, and economical, as it can be readily cleaned 
from all impurities with a wet cloth. If a varnished 
floor is washed it dries almost at once. 
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THE 1892 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue, ‘ A Girl's 
Arithmetic,’ Author of ‘ Elements of English, 


‘ Entertaining Readers,’ etc. 


1. A difficult sentence— 
‘What seemed his head 


The likeness of a kingly crown had on.’ 
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What—indef, pro., sing., 3rd, neut., nom., subject to seemed. 

seemed—verb, copulative, reg., intrans., indic., past def., sing., 
3rd, agrees with its subjects what and head. 

Ais—pers. pro., sing., 3rd, mas. or neut., poss., qual. head. 

head—com. noun, sing., 3rd, neut., nom., subject after seemed. 

‘ikeness—com. noun, sing., 3rd, neut., obj., governed by Aad on 

had on—prepositional verb, reg., trans., act. v., indic., past def., 
sing., 3rd, agrees with its subject ‘What seemed his head,’ 
and governs /ikeness. 

Remarks— 

(a) It is wrong to break up what into that which, and then to 
parse these two latter words instead of the former one ; but 
there does not appear any objection to calling wéat a rel. 
pro. with suppressed antecedent. 

(4) The verb éo de is not the only copulative verb ; such words 
as appear, seem, become, are all more or less copulative. 
They take the same case after them as before them, whether 
that case be nom. or obj., but in no instance do they govern. 
When these verbs are finite the cases before and after are 
nom., but when infinite the cases may be objective. 

We may say (although the construction is more Latin than 
English) ‘7 Anew him to be a rogue,’ instead of, ‘/ Anew that he 
was arogue.’ Here we have substituted an objective case and 
infinitive mood (constituting a noun phrase) for a noun 
sentence ; and the words 4im and rogue are both in the 
objective case. 

(©) His. We can hardly say whether this word be masculine 
or neuter, for in writers of the Elizabethan age the word tés 
is not found. It only occurs once in the Bible itself. The 
poms of i was Ais, and we read of ‘ The candlestick, Ais 

nobs and Ais branches,’ etc. So in the passage parsed 
above, Ais may be neuter. 

(d) Had on. It is best to parse these words as forming a 
prepositional verb. ae ee they together mean wore 
or dore. But no examiner would object to on being parsed 
as an adverb modifying Aad. 

2. A new Geography. The recent increase in geographical 
enterprise, discovery, and returns has created a great demand 
for new manuals, which shall give the facts up to date and 
the present position of geographical research. 

Mr. Hughes has consulted Political Economy, and supplied 
this demand by bringing out under the able authorship of 
Mr. Samuel Brook (London University, and Head Master 
of the Senior Practising Schools, Westminster Training 
College) a most comprehensive, well-arranged, and trust- 
worthy volume. Naturally we tested its value by turning 
to Africa, and overhauling the space devoted to British 
East Africa, Central Africa, Zambesia, Somauli Land, and 
the Niger Territories. Therein we found fuller and more 
recent information than we have discovered in any similar 
work, the data having been culled from volumes generally 
inaccessible to the average student. ‘ 

Maps, diagrams, and tables are numerous ; there is a good 
index, and a formidable array of examination questions. Six 
hundred and thirty-four pages does the book extend to, and 
the published price is three shillings and sixpence. 

3. History. Our readers will like to know what dates 
have been asked for during the last fifteen years. They are 
as follows :— ; 

(a) Dates of Accession of all the Sovereigns. 

(4) Dates of all Battles fought on English soil. 





(e)— 
Acquisition of Channel Isles ...... 1066 | Burning of Joan of Arc... 1430 
Domesday Book Completed ...... 1086 | Introduction of Printing ............ 1474 
Strongbow’s Expedition to Ire- Battle of Bosworth .........00666 0 1485 

land ceosaposoneepesnoccéogse aavoeesbssee 1169 | Court of Star Chamber Estab- 
Murder of Becket ................0000 1170 SS ae 
Itinerant Justices Appointed ...... 1176 | Discovery of America ..........00. 1492 
Magna Charta ........6.0. « cceeeeeee 1215 | Abolition of Papal Supremacy ... 1534 


Wales Incorporated with England 1536 
1265 | Statute of Six Articles ............ 


Origin of Popular ‘Parliamentary 
pniiion 1296 | Suppression of the as 1539 


Representation . 
Battle of Dunbar . 
















Battle of Cambuskenneth -- 1297 | Battle of Pinkie ...........00000000000es 1547 
Execution of Wallace ....... . 1305 | Act of Uniformity... seve 1549 
Battle of Bannockburn..... «+ 1314 | Act of Uniformity ................ eevee 1559 
Battle of Cressy ....... sssesesseesereeee 1346 | Execution of Mary Queen of 
Order of the Garter ses 1349 re coeveceeecesscssererece 1587 
Battle of Poitiers ............... ve 1350 | Spanish Armada. ..........00-.:000008 1588 
Insurrection of Wat Tyler ......... 1381 | Establishment of East India Co. 1600 
Battle of Agincourt ....... secsseseese 1475 | Gunpowder Plot ....... decureesouiins 1605 
Burning of Cobham ......... 1417 | Execution of Raleigh «0.0. ss» 16% 
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Emigration of ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ 1620 | Mutinies of Nore and a. 1797 














Petition of Right 1628 | Irish Rebellion ................+ 798 
Solemn League and Covenant 1638 | Battle of the Nile ...... 7 
Battle of Philiphaugh .. 1645 | Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
Storming of Drogheda cxvee 1649 BE  anencodenesccndnnnonenenansnocanedee 1801 
Battle of Dunbar .........:00.s000+0 1650 | Peace of Amiens ........... 1802 
Capture of Jamaica .......c0ecee 1655 | Battle of Trafalgar 1805 
Act of Uniformity coceneceesces . 1662 | Death of Pitt ........ scssesseeee 3806 
Great Plague sesvsrevseevee 266 | Abolition of Slave Trade............ 1807 
Great Fire of London ........... 1666 | Battle of Corunna .......... : 
Habeas Corpus Act ... . .......000 1679 Battle of Waterloo 

Battle of Killiecrankie d 68 The Six Acts Passed 

Billof Rights .., ocoaens 5 "© | Catholic Emancipation Act 1829 
Battle of Boyne . 1690 Great Reform Bill ! 
Battle of La Hogue ot Abolition of Slavery oat 
Foundation of National Debt ... § '°7 | New Poor LawS.......sccesssccssseees 1834 
Introduction of Cabinet System; ¢.. | War with China........sccseessesees 1840 
Incorporation of Dank of E ngland ; 1994 | Repeal of Corn Laws ..._.,....... 1846 
Battle of Blenheim ..... i Annexation of the Punjaub ...... 1849 
Capture of Gibraltar j 1704 Battle of Inkerman ..........000..... 


War with China............. 
Indian Mutiny “ 

Abolition of East India Co 
| War with China.......... 
Capture of Magdala.... 
Elementary Education Act. 
Alabama Arbitration ....... 
Annexation of Fiji Isles .... 


Union of England and Scotland 1707 
Septennial Bill 

South Sea Bubble 
Battle of Dettingen 
Jacobite Rebellion 


Battle of Culloden.. 
Reform of Calendar 
Battie of Plassey 





Capture of Quebec 1759 | Treaty of Berlin..............cccsceeves 1878 

War of American Independ ence 1775 | Occupation of Egypt .........c0000 

War against Hyder Ali 1780 | Death of Gordon ...........cceseeees 

Recognition of American Inde- | Annexation of Upper Burmah .. 886 
pendence by .. 1782 | Mr. Gladstone's al Rule Bill . 

French Revolution 1789 | Local Government Act ... ........ 1888 


Capture of Cape of Good He ope 1795 
Many of these have been asked for repeatedly. 

The provisions of the Local Government Act and the 
Assisted Education Act should also be known. 

+ 

ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF EUCLID—( Continued). 

SECOND COROLLARY OF PROPOSITION 32. 

lhe exterior angles of any polygon made by producing the sides 
successively are together equal to four right angles. 


\s 
AS = 
7 
Vv 
0 
y, 
7Q 





a 
N 
~R 


Let LMNO be any polygon, and As PLO, QON, RNM, and 
SML be the exterior angles formed as required, then these Ass shall 
be together equal to four right As. 

/’roof.—Within LMNO take any point X, and draw lines XT, 
XU, AV, XW mara! to ON, MN, LM, OL. 

Then A WX1 A XTé ) = A OON 

Then A TXU A XUN =A RNM 

Then A UXV=A XVM=A SML 

Then A VXW = A XWL=A PLO 

. As WXT, TXU, UXV, VXAW taken together = As QON, 
RNM, SML, P LO taken together. 
But As WXT, TXU, UXV, VXW taken together = four right 


Wil 


angles 
.. As QON, RNM, SML, PLO taken together = four right 
angles. Q. E. D. 


Eucitp |. 47.—In a right-angled triangle the square on the side 
opposite the right angle is = to the sum of the squares on the sides 
containing it. (74ree additional methods.) 

















(a) See page 199 of No. 13, Vol. XI. (April 11th, 1891). 
(4) Let ABC be any triangle right angled at A. 
Proof—Upon BC describe the square BCEH. 
Through E and G respectively draw DEF, and FHG |j to AC 


and AB respectively, and meeting AB and AC respectively in D 
and G, and themselves meeting in F. 


Now, as Euclid II. 4, in no wise depends upon I. 47, we may 
use the former to prove the latter. 


First show that ADFG is a square, and that As ABC, GCH, 
DEB, and FHE are all =. Then these four triangles are together 
= to twice the rect. AC, CG 


Now AG? = AC? + CG? +2AC, CG. (II. 4.) 
But AG? == BC? + As ABC, GCH, DEB, and FHE. 
Also these four triangles = 2 AC, CG. 


.. AC? +. CG? + 2 AC, CG = BC? + As ABC, GCH, DEB, 
and FHE. 


.. AC? + CG? = BC? 


.. AC? + AB? = BC. 
Q. E. D. 




















A H B 


(c) Let ABCD, and AEFG be any two a, placed so that 
B. 


their bases may join and form a straight line 
Take GH and EK, each equal to AB, and join HC, CK, KF, FH. 
Now it can easily be shown that As HBC and FEK are =; also 
Gn As KDC and FGH are =. 
. As KEF and KDC = As HBC and FGH. 
. As KEF and KDC and figure DCHFE = As HBC, FGH 
a ‘figure DCHFE. 
But As KEF and KDC and figure DCHFE = the square on CH. 
But As HBC, FGH and figure DCHFE = the squareson EA 
and BC. 
*, CH? = EA? + BC? = BH? + BC?. 
Q. E. D. 
Euc.ip I. 48.—If the square on one side of a triangle be = to the 
sum of the squares on the other two sides, the angle contained by 
these two sides is a right angle. 


c 











Let ACB be a triangle, such that AC? + CB? = AB’. 

Then A ACB is a right angle. 

Proof-—F or if ACB be not a right angle, then itis either greater 

or less than a right angle. Let it be less, and draw DC at right 

angles to BC, making DC = AC, and join DB. 

‘ Then DB? = DC? + CB? (I. 47) = AC? + CB? = AB’. 

*, DB = AB which is absurd (I. 24.) 

.. A ACB is not less than a right angle. re it may be 
proved not greater than a right angle. .*, A ACB = a right 
angle. Q. E. D. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
SECOND WEEK. 
1. Paraphrase the following passage and parse the italicised words : 


‘ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitched the ear is p/eased 
With melting airs or martia/, brisk or grave. 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heayt replies. 
How soft the music of those village bells 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying a// away ; 

Now pealing /oud again and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Memory slept.’ 


2. Name the different classes of conjunctions and give an example 
of each 


3. Draw a map of the United States, showing its productions and 
industries only. 

4. Give an account of Mexico, its natural productions, its physical 
features, and chief towns. 

5. What are the chief points to be attended to in correcting the 
composition, ¢.g., a letter, of an older class ? 


6. What are the advantages of teaching large hand before small 
or running hand? How far is it desirable to continue large hand 
practice in the upper classes ? 

7. Name with dates the chief events of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. : 

8. Write an account of the character of King Edw. III., and 
mention the leading events of his reign. 

9. Write the ascending scale of C minor, using the minor sixth 
and the major seventh, or name (1) the major or sharpened sixth, 
and (2) the minor seventh of the lah or minor mode. 

10. Explain the following terms :—Dal Segno, Dolce, Diminuendo, 
Staccato, Bar or Measure, Beat or Pulse. 


11. Find the true discount on £1,653 8s. 9d. for 44 months at 43 
per cent. per annum, Ans. £28 8s. 9d, 


THIRD WEEK. 

1. Explain briefly the distinction between sha// and wi//. Comment 
on the following :-— 

‘ J will be drowned, and nobody shall save me.’ 

2. Give three prefixes of Saxon and three of Latin origin, and 
three suffixes, by means of which Nouns are derived from Verbs, 
with two examples under each head. 

3. Enumerate the States to the South of lat. 40°, and East of 
Illinois, Arkansas, and Louisiana, with their chief towns. 

What is the water communication between New Orleans and 
Lake Erie? e 

4. Describe the trade between Great Britain and the United 
States. Give an outline of the system of government and taxation 
of the latter country. 

5. If you were at liberty to choose between ‘ English’ and 
Geography, as a class subject, which would you prefer, and why? 

6. What are the requirements of the Code in the Arithmetic of 
the Second and Third Standards? What sort of oral or unwritten 
exercises ought to be given in those classes ? 

(/nfant- Teachers only.) Which of the mgnual employments of an 
Infant School is most useful as a help in the teaching of Writing? 
Explain and illustrate your answer. 

7. Give a short sketch of the British Constitution. 

8. At what dates and under what circumstances did (a) Ceylon, 

) Jamaica, (c) Gibraltar, (¢@) The Channel Isles become part of 

e British Empire ? 

9. Describe the intervals formed by the following pairs of notes. 


le lale 


10. Write the pitch and duration names of the following notes, 
and the rests of corresponding values. 





or, 

















=== E= 





12. Seven per cent. was lost by selling a carriage for £69 15s., 
and 44 per cent. was gained by selling a horse for £94 1s. How 
much was gained or lost on the whole? Ans. Loss, £1 4s. 

poate Tas si 


13. Two numbers together make 360, and they are to one another 
as2: 7. What are they? Ans. 80 and 280. 
— 


14. (Men only.) Every parallelogram is bisected by its diameter. 
Under what conditions will the lines bisecting the opposite angles 
of a parallelogram be coincident ? 


( Women on/y.) What do you understand by the term ‘ Gathering’? 
For what purpose is it employed? Give rules for gathering and 
setting into a band. 

15. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IL. 14. 

If in any circle a diameter bisects [at right angles] a chord 
which is not a diameter, then the rectangle contained by 
the segments of the diameter shall be equal to the rectangle 
contained by the segments of the chord. 


(Women only.) Supposing a mistress with a salary of £80 saves 
£15, what available channels are there for its investment, and which 
would you prefer? Give special reasons for your choice. 


16, (Men only.) A railway platform has two of its sides parallel 
and its two other sides equal. The parallel sides are 80 feet and 
92 feet long respectively, and the equal sides 10 feet each. Find 
the area. Ans. 688 sq. ft. 


( Women only.) Describe the appliances which would be necessar 
for the week's washing, household and personal, of a working-man's 
family consisting of six persons. What precautions should be ob- 
served in washing (4) muslin and (4) flannel articles ? 


17. (Afen only.) What are eggs a dozen when two more for a 
shilling would lower the price a penny a dozen ? Ans. gd. 


(Women only.) What would you do in each of these cases—(a) If 
a child were stunned by a fall? (4) If he sprained his ankle? (c) 
If he drank boiling water? or (@) If he fainted in school ? 


18. (Afen only.) Find the square root of x* 4+ 2x7 4+ 24 — 4x5 — 
t2ax* — Ss? + ga° + 16x + 106. Ans, xt + 3 — 2x — 4. 











or, 
Rewrite the following :—(1) Ha/ving the value of every note; 
(2) Doubling the value of every note and rest. 





|) s:ftm| r:—-f] ase | ra 


11. A wine-glass is filled with a mixture of spirit and water in the 
ratio of one of spirit to four of water. Another glass of equal size 
is filled in the ratio of two of spirit to five of water. Find the ratio 
of spirit to water when the contents are mingled. Ans. As 17 : 53. 

—_—_— 


12. If seven men earn as much in a day as twelve women, and 
one woman as much as two boys, and if seven men, six women, and 
twelve boys working together for ten days earn £21, what will be 
the earnings of eight men and eight women working together for 
six days ? Ans. £11 8s. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


13. Say what is meant by each of the following terms, and give 
an example of each :—Measure, Product, Subtrahend, Square, 
Percentage, Consols, Dividend. 

14. (Afen only.) Write out the second corollary of Euclid I. 32. 
Let ABCD be any parallelogram whose adjacent sides are unequal. 
Then if the angles at A, B, D, C, are respectively bisected by the 
lines AEH, BGH, DGF, and CEP, so that AEH cuts CF in E, and 
BH in H ; and so that BGH cuts DF in G, and AH in H; and so 
that DGF cuts BH in G, and CF in F ; ahd that CEF cuts AH in 
E and DF in F—then EFGH shall be a rectangle. 

( Women onl).) Name the warmth-giving, bone-forming, and flesh- 
producing elements of our ordinary food. Give examples of articles 
of food in which these elements are found in the largest proportions. 

15. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid II. 12. If in a triangle LMN, 
the sum of the squares on LM and LN is greater than the square 
on LN, then the angle at M is acute. 

(Women only.) Describe the method of (a) roasting ; (4) boiling ; 
and (c) baking a joint of meat. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of each method ? 

16. (Men only.) A rectangle is 8 feet long and 7 feet broad. Find 
the area of the circle which has the same perimeter. 


Ans, 71°62 sq. ft. 
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(Women only.) Make out a weekly account of expenditure for an 
artizan earning 30s. per week, who has a wife and four children, 
from 7 to 13 years of age 

17. (Alen only.) Simplify— 

( (a — #) (a —3d) A a —ab+ # 
@—A@—H “SF+F_ 





(Women only.) Explain in what way the methods of patching 
flannel, calico, and print differ from oak other, and give the reason 
for the difference. 


6 ’ 
18. (Alen only.) =; * s=st yr O Ans. 3}. 





FOURTH WEEK. 


1. Analyse the following lines and parse the italicised words : 
The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward through the night. 

2. Explain the terms metaphor, simile, with two examples of each. 
Name four other Figures of Speech. 

3. Write Notes of a Lesson on the various races of men which 
inhabit the North American Continent. 

4. Draw a map of New Zealand. 

5. Write out some of the chief principles to be observed in the 
lighting and ventilation of schoolrooms. 

6. Show the use of ballad poetry in the teaching of history, and 
illustrate your statements by some historical ballad. 

(/nfant Teachers only.) What are the chief difficulties to be en- 
countered in teaching infants to read? Detail the apparatus re- 
quired for children below seven years of age. 

7. Arrange in chronological order, giving. dates : The legislative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland; of England and Scotland ; 
the Act of Habeas Corpus ; of Catholic Emancipation ; the begin- 
ning of Popular Representation in Parliament; the American 
Declaration of Independence ; the Introduction of Printing ; the 
Destruction of Spanish Armada ; the Battles of Blenheim, Newbury, 
Bosworth, Dettingen, Flodden, Pinkie, and Inkerman. 

8. Sketch briefly the careers of Warren Hastings and of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

g. Write the time signatures of the following :— 


= 


r 

















SS 














== — —— : I 
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or, 
Write the signs for secondary three-pulse, four-pulse, and six-pulse 
measure. 

10. Write the signatures of the scale of (1) Ef) major, (2) D major, 
(3) Ab major ; or, What is the name for (1) Dod sharp, (2) 7 flat, 
(3) Fak sharp, (4) Me flat? 

11. A bankrupt owes £1,537 3s. 4d., but his estate is worth only 
£960 14s. 7d. What can he pay in the pound, and what does a 
creditor receive to whom he owes £325 I0s.? 

Ans. 12s. 6d. in the £5 £203 8s. 9d. 

12. Place within each of the brackets below the number required 
to complete the proportion, and give the rule :— 

(a) 64: ( >? 2876 236. Ans. 25. 

(4) 0045 1°43 <¢ 02° ( ). ” 7-. 

() € = )i172 28042 67. ~ 8% ‘ 
(@) 83221222 2( =). 2440. =, 16640. 

13. Explain the principle of Compound Proportion. 

14. (Men only.) Write out Euclid I. 1. 

Show that in I. 1, if both intersecting points of the circle be 
joined to the extremities of the base, that a parallelogram 
will be formed. 

(Women only.) What habits in respect of food, clothing, rest, and 
recreation, are most likely to be conducive to health in the case of a 























15. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid II. 11. 

Show how to produce a line so that the rectangle contained 
by the whole and the part produced shall be equal to the 
square on the original line. 

(Women only.) What stitches would be required in making the 


sleeve of a man’s shirt? Explain two of them, as you would to 
children, 


16. (Alen only.) The chord of a sector is 6 inches ; the radius is 
g inches. Find the area of the sector. Ans. 27°53 sq. ins. 


(Women only.) Explain how you would set about the thorough 
cleaning of a bedroom. By what means can such a room be best 
kept in a fresh and wholesome condition ? 


17. (Alen only.) Solve the equation vi — a*5 oo aa = 0. 


Ans. *=7and—27 





(Women only.) What measures should be taken by teachers and 
parents in a case of scarlet fever (when the schools have not been 
closed) to prevent the spread of the disease ? 


18. (Alen only.) Find the H.C.F. or (G.C.M.) of 16x 4+ 4x74 1 
and 82 — 16% + x — 2. Ans. 4x7 — 2x + 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be pleased to reply briefly and through these columns to any- 
one seeking examinational information and advice. 

This privilege does not, of course, extend to furnishing the solutions and 
answers of problems. 

Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed ome 4 A post will ¢. saved 
by writing direct to DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. (Zxamination 
Editor of Practical Teacher), STANLEY MOUNT, MACCLES- 
FIELD. 


To the Editor of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Christ Church Higher Grade Schools, Macclesfield, 
24th December, 1891. 

S1r,—The following ‘ points’ recently decided by the Education 
Department are of importance to teachers, especially those not 
under the management of School Boards, yet within the area of 
their attendance jurisdiction :— 

I. School Boards can compel to be furnished— 

(a) Weekly returns of a// absentees, even of those away 
only once.’ 

(4) The particular dates and school-meeting of the 
absences to be given. Thus the weekly return must be 
in half-daily detail. . 

(c) Weekly returns of scholars left the school. 

II. School Boards cannot compel— 

(a) Any returns to be furnished respecting children 
beyond the compulsory ages, or residing out of their districts 
though attending school within their districts. 

(2) The duplicate register to be adopted, whether filled up 
by the teacher or an officer of the Board, 

(c) Any return of the admissions to the school. 

(¢) Monthly returns of number on books, average attend- 
ance, full-timers, or half-timers, etc. 

Trusting that this information will not only be generally useful 
to many teachers, but especially to the considerable number who 
have written to me upon the subject, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GEORGE BEACH. 


DiER (————).—A little bit out of our line, we being rusty. 
(1) ‘Pa on undernméel oft bewitigad sorh fulne sid on seglrade.’ 
‘Then in the morning tide, oft he accomplishes (or watches) the 
sorrowful path on the sea.’ ) Ic paet londbuend leérde mine 
selerdedende secgan yo he copy we consulted gives Sae¢ not 
pact, hirde not hyrde, leode not leorde, Let itisan old one. ‘I that 
(or the) land-dweller (or native) heard my people the hall-keepers 
say,’ ete. (?) 

B. A. (Greenock).—See Memorandum of N. U, T. forwarded. 

CRICKET (Willesden).—You can be transferred as desired. 


P. T. (Leyton).—You cannot claim any share, but see Depart- 


ment’s recommendation. 


READER (Carrick-on-Suir).—G. Bell and Son, 4, York Street, 





& noolmistress (a) in the town, (4) in the country? 


Covent Garden, London. 
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SOUTHRON (Ystradyfodwg).—Your Certificate is recognised. The 
Assistant must read to the Inspector before sitting for the Scholar- 
ship. We have written to you, as you know. 

Cin RIBER (Oldbury).—You can sit at the Birmingham centre 
in July. 

Daawine (Shipton).—They will count. 

Amicus (Beccles)—(1) No. The firsts absorb the seconds. 
(2) Probably fifty marks. 

TRON ( (1) Yes, but the practice is diminishing. (2) 
We dare not mention any particular ones, but there are several 
in America and Germany. 

ANSWERED BY ORDINARY LETTER. 

J. G. D. (Easingwold), L. O. (Retford), Dap ea , A. A.B. 

(Symington), Coacu (Tunstall), R. P. (Barmouth), E.J.G. (Saun- 
dersfoot), ‘EMMA’ (Salisbury), U. H. er ge. J. S. (Seaton 
Burn), SAx (Calais), W. H. H. (Wakefield), B. D. S. (Hartle- 
pool), ‘PatTig,’ ‘EN AVANT,’ ‘L’EsPERANCE,’ ‘PAR EXCELLENCE,’ 
‘LA MARGUERITE’ (Stevenage), SANDFORD (Merton), C. Y. 
(Alton), F. J. (West Bromwich), J. C. (Pembroke Dock), F. E. R. 
(Middleton), Sounp (Stirling), D. V. (Eccles), H. C. L. (Grant- 
ham), S. (Colwyn Bay), E. E. (Kirkwall), R. F. J. CLiwyngweil), 
two letters, SAM (Bilston), G. E. (Winchester), J. P. (Rugeley), 
J. C. (Edinburgh), H. I. H. (Stafford), E. M. H. (Bradford, Man- 
chester), W. L. J. (Carmarthen), T. T. (Kendal), R. C. (Preston), 
Down (Chelmsford), ‘5’ (Church-Stretton), G. H. S. (Lincoln), 
Notts (S. Pierre), I. J. (Knighton), A. G. ‘or K. H. 
Stoke), PLucKED (Soho), J. H. (Langholm), L. P. P. (Wellington), 
M. B. (Tipton), J. N. (Sudbury), S. S. (Cowes), A. M. (Weston), 
E. A. P. (Talgarth), G. E. G. (Flint), J. I. (Greenock), T. B. J. 
(Welshpool), W. J. (White-le-Head). 
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NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.\—STANDARD Y. 


No. 1. 


A Cui_p Courtier.—During a stay of the -late Emperor of 
Germany at a fashionable watering-place, he paid a visit to a large 
orphan asylum that was under Government patronage. After 
listening to the recitations, His Majesty called to him a bright 
flaxen-haired little girl of five or six years of age, and lifting her on 
his knee, said: ‘ Now, let me see how well you have been taught. 
To what kingdom does this belong ?' and taking out of his pocket 
an orange, he held it up to her. The little girl hesitated a moment, 
and looking timidly up to the Emperor's face, replied, ‘To the 
vegetable kingdom. Very good. And now to what kingdom does 
this belong?’ and he drew out of his pocket a gold piece, and 
placed it on the orange. Again the little girl hesitated, but soon 
replied, ‘To the mineral kingdom,’ ‘Better and better,’ said the 
Emperoy ‘Now look at me and say to what kingdom I belong.’ 
At this question there was a silence among the teachers and visitors 
who were listening. The child looked up into the eyes of the aged 
Emperor, and with a half-startled, frightened look, replied, ‘ To the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ Aad no one who knew the Reapever could 
doubt it 





No. 2. 
A FRENCH general was once conducting his army through a very 
difficult pass in a range of high mountains. He exhorted his 


soldiers to bear patiently the fatigues of the march. ‘It is easy for 
you to talk,’ a one of the soldiers near him. ‘You are mounted 
on a fine horse, but we poor wretches have to tramp on foot.’ On 
hearing those words the general dismounted, and quickly proposed 
to the discontented soldier to take his place. The latter id so ; but 
scarcely had he mounted, when a shot from the mountain side 
struck and killed him. ‘You see,’ said the general, calling to his 
troops, ‘that the highest place is not the least dangerous.’ After 
this, he remounted his horse and continued his march. 


No. 3 

A Suarp Tuter.—A lawyer in court complained that he could 
not tell the hour, having left his watch under his pillow at home. 
A thief hearing this, ran to the lawyer's house and asked to see the 
lady. On her appearing, he told her that her husband had desired 
him to fetch his watch, which he had left beneath the pillow. The 
wife, satisfied that all was right by the information the fellow 
possessed, gave him the watch. The lawyer, being detained all 
day, did not hear of his loss till the evening, by which time the 
thief had got clear off. 


No. 4 
A LitTLe Hero.—A boy of seven years of age in Germany 
playing one day with his sister of four years old, was alarmed by the 





of some men who were in pursuit of a mad dog. The child, 
suddenly epee. round him, saw the dog running towards him, 
but instead of making his escape, he took off his coat, and, wrapping 
it round his arm, boldly faced the dog, and holding out his arm 
covered with the coat, the animal attacked it, and worried the coat 
till the men came up, who, being armed with clubs, killed the dog. 
The men asked the boy why he did not run and avoid the dog. 
‘Yes,’ said the little hero, ‘I could have run from the dog ; but if I 
had, he would have attacked my sister. To protect her, therefore, 
I thought of offering him my coat, which he might tear at till you 
should come up and kill him.’ 


No. 5. 

How A THIEF WAS CAUGHT.—At a certain station large quantities 
of plums and apples were being reported as m‘ssing almost daily in 
the large hampers and baskets that were sent to London. Circum- 
stances pointed to the probability of the pilfering taking placeat the 
station. The agent hit upon a novel plan for detecting the thief. 
He hada boy porter placed in one of these hampers returning 
empty, which was large enough to hold him, covered the top with 
canvas, and labelled it ‘ Plums’ with the address in full. Towards 
midnight the lad got cramped and felt anxious to get out, but he 
stuck manfully to his post. By-and-by one of the night shunters 
came into the shed to examine the wagons labelled for the next 
train. He groped about the packages, and cut a hole in the 
canvas of the wrapper where the fad was concealed and felt for the 
plums. He was terrified, however, to find his hand firmly gripped, 
and almost fainted with fright when the porter revealed himeelt and 
recognised him with a large basket full of fruit at his side. The 
shunter was dismissed, and the porter received promotion. 


No. 6. 

AN ANGEL UNAWARES.—A newsboy entered a "bus on a cold 
night, and gliding into one of the corner seats, fell asleep. Pre- 
eaey tee oung women entered, and took a seat opposite the lad. 
The boy’s feet were bare, and his hat had fallen off. Presently 
the younger girl leaned over, and placed her muff under the little 
fellow’s dirty cheek. An old gentleman on the next seat, who had 
seen the kind act, smiled, and without saying anything held out a 
shilling with a nod towards the boy. The girl understood what he 
meant, hesitated a moment, blushed a little and then reached for it. 
The next man, who had seen the act and enjoyed it, just as silently, 
offered the girl a sixpence, to be used for the same purpose. A 
moment later a lady held out some pennies, and, before she knew it, 
the girl was offered money from every passenger in that end of the 
"bus. The young girl quietly slid the amount in the sleeping boy's 

cket, removed lor muff gently from under his head without arous- 
ing him, and soon after rose to leave. As she did this, she included 
all the ~re in a pretty little inclination of the head, that 
seemed full of thanks. It was a pretty incident and will not soon 
be forgotten. 
No. 7. 

THE MISER FOILED —An old miser owning a farm found it 
impossible to do his work without assistance, and “ery! 
offered any man food for pen the requisite labour. A half- 
starved pauper, hearing of the terms, accepted them. Before going 
into the fields in the morning, the farmer invited his man to break- 
fast. After finishing the morning meal, the old farmer thought it 
would be saving time if they should place the dinner upon the 
breakfast table. This was readily agreed to by the unsatisfied 
stranger, and the dinner was soon despatched. ‘ Suppose now,’ said 
the frugal farmer, ‘we take supper; it will save time and trouble, 
you know.’ ‘ Justas you like,’ said the eager eater, and at it they 
went. ‘Now we will go to work,’ said the satisfied and delighted 
employer. ‘Thank you,’ said the gratified labourer, ‘I never work 
after supper.’ 

No. 8. 


SAVED BY AN APE.—A quinsy-afflicted cardinal had to thank a 
monkey for saving his life. His physician left him to die, and as 
he lay, waiting he soon | for the end, the dying cardinal saw his 
servants carry off everything that was movable, without being able 
even to expostulate with the thieves. At length his pet ape came 
into the room, and, taking the hint from the lackeys, looked round 
for something he could appropriate. Nothing was left but the 
cardinal’s hat ; this the ape donned, and, proud of his novel head- 
gear, indulged such odd antics, that his all-but-dead master burst 
into a hearty fit of laughter. The quinsy broke, and the cardinal 
recovered, as much to his own astonishment as to the dismay of 
his plundering servants. 

No. 9. 
Tue German Emperor is a great lover of art, and never neglects 


to have some artist of acknowledged ability on board his yacht wher 
out for a cruise. One morning, while the imperial yacht was at 
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anchor, the Emperor summoned his artist and expressed a desire for 
a sketch of the landscape. The artist pleaded indisposition for 
work. The Emperor, however, insisted on one half-hour. But no 
sooner had the artist settled down to the task than the Emperor 
gave the signal to get under ig At first the artist was too intent 
on his work to notice that his landscape was slipping away from 
Jhim, but suddenly he realised the position he was in, and turning 
suddenly about ; dead his royal tormentor convulsed with mirth. 
The painter made a motion as if to stop, but the Emperor called out, 
‘No, no ; one half-hour was the time set.’ ‘ But the landscape, your 
majesty?’ ‘Will bea panorama,’ cried the Emperor, a | shouts 
of laughter. 


No. to. 


A VERY pou accident is said to have happened a short time 
since on the Brighton line. Near Hayward’s Heath, while the 
express train from London to Brighton was going at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, the driver suddenly found his weather glass, or as 
the drivers call it, their ‘eye-glass’ smashed, and a large pheasant 
fell at his feet. The glass was broken to atoms, and the broken 
pieces cut the driver about the face very considerably, particularly 
round the left eye. He was not incapacitated, but when the 
train reached the Brighton terminus his face was covered with blood. 
The bird must have struck the glass with great force to have com- 
pletely smashed the glass and passed through to where the man 
was standing. Such an incident had never occurred on the Brighton 
line before. 


No. It. 


GETTING THE BEsT END OF A JOKE.—Some years ago a 
number of army officers were staying at an hotelin London. Among 
them were a Captain Emerson anda Captain Jones. These two 
used to have a good deal of fun together at the table. One day 
Captain Jones finished his dinner first, got up, and walked almost to 
the dining-hall door, when Emerson called to him in a loud voice— 
‘Hallo, captain! see here; I want to speak to you a minute.’ 
The captain turned and walked back to the table, and bent over 
him, when Emerson whispered, ‘I wanted to ask you how far you 
would have gone if I had not spoken to you.’ The captain never 
changed a muscle, but straightened up and put his fingers into his 
vest pocket, and said in a loud voice, ‘ My dear fellow, I don’t know 
of a man in the world to whom I would rather lend five pounds 
than to you ; but the fact is, I haven’t a-penny with me to-day,’ and 
he turned on his heel and walked away. Emerson went scarlet, as 
wellhe might. 

No. 12. 

A GooD old man was sitting one day with several persons, 
eating a meal upon a bank, near the mouth of a pit in the neigh- 
bourhood of Swansea. While he was eating, a pigeon, which 
seemed very tame came and fluttered in his breast, and ‘slightly 
pecked him. It then flew away, and he did not think much about 
it, till, in five minutes, it came again and did the same. The old 
man then said, ‘I will follow thee, pretty messenger, and see where 
thou comest from.’ He rose up to follow the bird, and whilst he 
was doing so the banks of the pit fell in, and his companions were 
all killed. 

No. 13. 

‘PLEASE, Sir, I DIp.’.—A small boy, with very vague notions 
of knowledge, but with a settled conviction that he must be to 
blame for most things that happened, was sent most unwillingly to 
school. In due course it came to his turn to answer questions. The 
master, a stern-looking man, with a voice rendered harsh and gra- 
ting by perpetual fault-finding and scolding, looked straight at him 
and thundered forth, ‘ Now, sir new boy, who made the world?’ 
No answer coming from the startled child, the question was re- 
peated with still more emphasis. Still no reply from the new- 
comer, who trembled visibly in his seat. The master, losing all 
patience, brought his cane down with thundering violence and 
shouted once more, ‘ Will you tell me, sir? Who made the world?’ 
It was too much. With a deadly conviction of his own enormities, 
the boy sobbed out, ‘ Please, sir, I did ; but I'll never do it again.’ 


No. 14. ° 


_SOME years ago a gentleman held a farm worth £200 a year in 
his own hands till he was obliged to sell half of it to pay his debts, 
and let the other half to a farmer ona lease of twenty-one years. 
After a time the farmer wanted to buy the land. ‘ How is this,’ 
said the gentleman, ‘that I could not live upon the farm, being my 
own, while you have paid rent, and yet are able to purchase it.’ 
‘Oh,’ said the farmer, ‘two words make all the difference: you 
say go, and I say come ; you lie in bed, or take your pleasure, and 
send others about your business, while I rise betimes, and see my 
business done myself.’ 








No. 15. 

TROUBLESOME SPELLING.—An uneducated man wrote to a cor- 
respondent in the East Indies to send him too (two) monkeys. He 
had a pleasant country seat, and he intended them as playthings 
for his children. After an interval of two months that had been 
passed in great expectation, a waggon one evening, to the great joy 
of the children, stopped at the gate. A letter delivered was read 
aloud as follows :—‘ Dear Sir,—As there was not accommodation. 
for more than fifty monkeys on board the first vessel, I send them 
with all expedition, and you may depend on receiving the remain- 
ing fifty by the next ship.’ The correspondent had, in his haste, 
mistaken the word ‘too’ for 100. But the mistake was past 
remedy. The little animals flocked all over the garden and house, 
exciting the liveliest terror and consternation, not only among their 
recipients, but among the villagers, into whose rooms the active 
creatures penetrated. It is unnecessary to add that the second 
supply was intercepted. 


No. 16. 


HONESTY Is THE BEsT PoLicy.—Some years ago, a poor clergy- 
man supported himself, a wife, and seven children on a slender 
income of £40 a year. Once, walking and meditating in the fields 
in much distress, he stumbled on a purse of gold. Looking round 
in vain to find the owner, he carried it home to his wife, who 
advised him to use part of it in extricating them from their present 
difficulty; but this he refused till he had used his utmost endeavours 
to find the owner, assuring her that honesty is always the best 
policy. After a time it was owned bya gentleman, to whom the 
clergyman returned it, with no other reward than thanks. On his 
return home, his wife reproached him with his overscrupulous 
honesty, but he only replied, as before, ‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ 
A few months after, the clergyman received an invitation to dine 
with the gentleman, who presented him with £50 and the presenta- 
tion toa living worth £300 a year. The clergyman returned to his 
wife and acquainted her with his good fortune, adding that he 
hoped she would now be convinced that ‘honesty was the best 
policy.’ 

No. 17. 

THE QUEEN’s NECKLACE.—The Queen of Italy possesses a 
necklace which she always wears day and night. The following 
story is told in connection with it:—Some years ago the Italian 
Crown Prince was out walking in Venice with his tutor. He 
noticed some corals ina jeweller's window which pleased him very 
much, ‘I shall buy these for my mother,’ he said. So saying, he 
entered the shop to ask the price of the corals. On hearing the 
sum, he said, ‘I have not so much money at byes but I will 
make you an offer, I will buy five corals to-day, and you. keep 
the rest for me ; and as often as I have saved some money I will 
send to you, and you will send to me as many of the remaining 
corals as the money will buy.’ The bargain was concluded, but 
two years elapsed before the prince had the pleasure of presenting 
his mother with the necklace. The Queen, on hearing the circum- 
stances of the purchase, was very much affected, and said, ‘ This is 
now the most precious of all my jewels, and I will never cease to 
wear it, for it will always remind me of your tender love for me.” 


No. 18. 


SAVED FROM DEATH.—As an artist was passing through 
Germany he was noe yoy! taken ill at an inn where he lodged, and 
the illness terminated in his apparent death, so that he was laid out 
as acorpse. His servants who attended him regretted the event, 
and as they sat by the bedside relieved their sorrow by drinking 
freely. One of them in a state of intoxication suggested that their 
master was fond of a glass while he was alive, and proposed to 
testify their gratitude by giving him one now, though he were 
dead. Accordingly they raised his head, and endeavoured to put 
some brandy into is mouth. Upon this the master opened his 
eyes, and the servant compelled him to swallow what remained in 
the glass. The painter revived, and by due attention not only 
escaped interment, but perfectly recovered. 


No. 19. 


ON board a ship a young lad became so troublesome that he was. 
threatened by the captain that he would confine him in a water- 
cask. The youngster took no heed, and at his next offence was 

ut into the cask, which was headed up, leaving a large bunghole 
or the admission of fresh air. The ship encountered a violent 
storm, and in a sudden lurch the cask containing the boy rolled into 
the sea. Fortunately, the cask floated bung up, and after about 
thirty hours was thrown upon the beach. Here the boy made 
efforts to extricate himself, but without success, and in despair gave 
up to die. Some cows = on the beach were attracted to the 





cask, and one of them switched its tail into the bunghole, which 
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the boy grasped with a desperate resolution. The cow bellowed 
and set off for life, and after running some two hundred yards with 
the cask, struck it against a log on the beach, and knocked it in 
pieces. The boy thus providentially saved was rescued by some 
fishermen. 


No. 20, 

A PEexsiAN FaBLe.—A drop of water fell out of a cloud into 
the sea, and, finding itself lost in such an immensity of fluid 
matter, broke out into the following reflection :—‘ Alas! what an 
inconsiderable creature am I to this prodigious ocean of water. My 
existence is of no concern to the universe ; I am reduced to a kind 
of nothing, and am less than the least of the works of God.’ It 
so happened that an oyster chanced to gape and swallow the drop 
up in the midst of its reflection. The drop lay a great while 
hardening in the shell, until by degrees it was ripened into a pearl, 
which, falling into the hands of a diver, is now the famous pearl 
at the top of the Persian crown. 


NEW DICTATION TESTS. 


STANDARD IV. 
No. 1. 


A curious invention is announced from Sweden. It consists of a 
small steamboat for use on two inland lakes, which are separated by 
a narrow isthmus. After crossing one of the lakes the little steamer 
is to be placed upon a tramway, where it will be propelled by 
means of its own engines until it reaches the adjoining lake. The 
boat will hold about 60 people, and its engines are about 10-horse 
power. The first trials have been very satisfactory. 

No. 2. 

9) 4 young man who intends to try his luck should have a 
clear idea in his mind before he starts as to why he is going. If he 
means to seééle out there because he thinks he can do better for 
himself than at home, and if he is content to face the hardships and 
trials incident to the pioneering of every new land, well and good ; 
he has, at all events, a probability of earning a decent livelihood. 


No. 3. 
The caretaker was aroused by the noise of the fire, and finding 


his room full of smoke and the ordinary exit barred by the flames, | 


he climbed upon the roof and made his way, by a skylight, into the 
adjoining premises. Meantime a postman gave the alarm, and five 
engines were soon at work. The doemen were somewhat hampered 
by the narrow space in front of the building. The damage was 
mainly confined to the three top floors. 

No. 4. 

The crew in the ship's boats at once made for this island. The 
sea, however, was very rough, and one boat containing the 
stewardess and three men were capsized. Two of the men 
managed to get on the top of the upturned boat, but the third man 
and the stewardess got caught underneath the boat, and had a 
frightful struggle for life. | 
and were in that position for six hours. At the end of that time 
another of the boats came up and rescued the three men. 


No. 5. 

The squirrel has a fine time of it in November, for his meals are 
provided for him in the handiest manner, and under every tree he 
finds both a free breakfast-table anda playground. For him, Novem- 
ber provides food free, and he sits on his little haunches and cracks 
his nuts with infinite self-satisfaction, then gambols over the husks 
he has left, or makes a spring and is half-way up the tallest beech 
or oak before you can approach him. 


No. 6, 


When organ-grinders fall out other men may come by useful 
information, Such seems to be the moral of certain proceedings in 
the police-court of Saturday. Two organ-grinders, it seems, lived 
in a common lodging-house, and when they met in the kitchen on a 
certain night, one of them remarked to the assembled company that 


he had had ‘a fair day,’ his earnings having amounted to eight | brown (é.¢., rather dar 


ehillings. 
No. 7. 


The —o | of a bedroom does not consist in the costliness of the 
other appointments, but solely in their harmonious- 


durniture an 





| with which they are familiar. 


They could not extricate themselves, | neighbourhood, and he amused himself making water-mills and 





An iron bedstead, painted white, with a pretty 
chintz coverlet, will look far better than a brass bedstead in a room 
where the other furniture is of a simple character. Many spend the 
greater part of their money upon one article of furniture, with no 
— satisfactory results than making it appear obtrusively out of 
place. 


ness and ee 
1] 


No. 8. 


A few more days dragged by so heavily to the poor girl in her 
solitude, with no resource save her own thoughts—thoughts which 
brought no hope of release and freedom, but only pictures of the 
life-long imprisonment which had been so many times the doom of 
the pelidienl enmpest—that it seemed to her that her reason must 
soon-give way, when one morning her heart gave a glad throb as 
she saw the shaggy head of a workman peering in at her window. 
Here was a human being close enough to speak to, and no guard in 
sight! 

No. 9. 

After the first shock of terror the inhabitants behaved with 
admirable courage and devotion. They aided the Fire Brigade in 
the work of rescue, and they worked to such purpose as to warrant 
the belief that no sufferers were left among the still smouldering 
ruins. If one of the heaviest shells thrown by our modern ordnance 
had fallen in the centre of the town it could hardly have wrought 
more damage. 

No. 10. 

The compliment paid to our Queen by a Sovereign is worth 
repeating. It is a fine piece of Oriental poetry. He said that he 
mentally likened her ‘to that mountain of loadstone, mentioned in 
the “ Thousand and One Nights,” which drew the nails out of the 
sides of the ships which passed that way. Even so did the hearts 
of the Englishmen I have hitherto met seem drawn on by a magnet 
to Her Majesty.’ A very pretty compliment indeed. 

No. II. 

He let himself cautiously down into the water. It wasnot deep; he 
had ascertained that. Not daring to strike a light lest the glimmer 
should be observed, he felt for the heart-shaped stone, and proceeded 
to dig it out of the bank. Owing to the darkness, his progress was 
slow. ~eeape ! he heard the church clock strike twelve. Steadily 
he worked on ; the stone was becoming loose. He dug harder ; 
fragments of earth slipped down into the water; then a heavier 
splash, and the stone was gone—lying at his feet in the stream. 


No. 12. 


Wearily she went out at the gate and crept along the street, 
keeping close to the housesand dragging her feet painfully. But 
ere long she turned from the wider thoroughfares into narrower 
places, where plaster fell from the fronts of reeking houses, and wan 
children crept out to seek some shadow of joy, even in the midst of 
darkness and hunger and cold. After half-an-hour of such walking, 
she turned into one of these houses and mounted the narrow stair- 
way until she reached the third landing; there she entered a half- 
open door, closing it behind her. 


No. 13. 
The play of children is often suggested by the scenes and things 
During the time that he was on the 
farm he had much leisure. There were many small streams in the 
engines with day, reeds, and straws. He longed to be engaged at 
a colliery, and he had his wish when he was made a gin-horse 
driver. Then he was made assistant fireman to his father. 


No. 14. 

Guided by instinct, the butterfly deposits her eggs in such a 
position that they shall be preserved, as far as possible, from any 
dangers which might threaten their destruction, and at the same 
time close to the most suitable food for the young caterpillars, when, 
in due course, the latter emerge, and evince a readiness to eat their 
way through life ina determined and tery business-like manner, 
their attention being by no means. confined to cabbages, or to the 
vegetables which we prize for our own table. 


No, 15. 


For judging the heat of an oven, there are no better rules. Try 
the oven every ten minutes with a piece of white paper. If too hot, 


the paper will blaze up or blacken ; when the paper becomes dark 
ker than ordinary meat piecrust), the oven is 
fit for small pastry. When light brown (j.¢., the colour of fruit 
pastry), it is ready for tarts, etc. When the paper turns dark yellow 
(i¢., the colour of deal), you can bake bread, large meat pies, or 
large pound-cakes ; while if it is just tinged, the oven is fit for 
sponge-cake. 
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2. Jack Frost has been at the windows, 
Marking on every pane, 
Delicate drawings making— 
Map and lace-work and grain, 
Jack has been also working 
Out on the pond so white, 
Bridging it o’er with crystal, 
So firm and smooth and white. 





3. While Jack is building his bridges, 


We will with patience wait 
Till they are firmly finished, 
Then we'll slide and we'll skate. 
As we rush on delighted, 
Swiftly we glide along, 
Over the ice so gaily 
We'll raise a merry song. 
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PUPIL ‘TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


1. We recommend our readers to study carefully 
the list of dates given in our Scholarship Article. 


2. A very close study of the last few series of Pupil 
Teacher Questions has convinced us that no Pupil 
Teacher can expect to pass his examinations fairly well 
if he confine himself to the use of Year Books. These 
manuals are very useful as aids to revision, but other- 
wise they should be completely shelved. 

The successful Pupil Teacher will be one who has 
read both widely and well. Mr. Goschen, than whom 
there is not a more practical philosopher, in an address 
on ‘The Imagination,’ recently given to University 
undergraduates, confessed that he had derived more 
benefit from the study of English History in the pages 
of Shakespeare and Scott than from the perusal of more 
formal historians. 


Decidedly the ordinary books should be read, but 
these, giving only a dry-as-dust and parched-up 
skeleton of any age, will be quickly forgotten, unless 
clothed-upon by pictorial delineations of contem- 


porary manners and customs, wherein the genius of | 


the dramatist and novelist brings forth the faint 
shadows of historical characters and periods, and 
makes them enact their parts before us instinct with 
life, speech, motion and passion. 

The following books should be read some time or 
other during the Pupil Teachers’ Course :— 

All Shakespeare's British Historical Dramas. 

All Sir Walter Scott's British Historical Novels, such as 
* Kenilworth,’ ‘ The Talisman,’ and ‘ Waverley.’ 

All Lytton’s British Historical Novels, such as ‘ Harold,’ and 
* Last of the Barons.’ 

All Charles Kingsley's British Historical Novels, such as 
‘ Hereward’ and ‘ Westward Ho!’ 

All Harrison Ainsworth’s British Historical Novels, such as 
* Boscobel ' and ‘ Tower of London.’ 

All Thackeray's British Historical Novels, such as ‘ Four 
Georges,’ ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Esmond.’ 

All Dickens’ British Historical Novels, such as ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge’ and ‘ Tale of Two Cities.’ 

All Grant's British Historical Novels, such as ‘ Legends of the 
Black Watch ’ and ‘ Scottish Cavalier.’ 

In addition ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ ‘Lorna Doone,’ 
Erckmann and Chatrian’s ‘ Waterloo ' (in French if possible), L. E. 
Rees’ ‘ Siege of Lucknow,’ Froissart’s Chronicles, Pepy’s Diary, 
Evelyn's Diary, Macaulay's Essays, and any standard lives of 
celebrated persons, such as Southey’s ‘ Nelson,’ Stanhope’s * Pitt,’ 
Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ and Agnes Strickland’s ‘ Queens of 
England.’ 

The above-mentioned books present a formidable 
array, but from personal experience the writer of this 
article can vouch that they are well within the range 
of a four years’ apprenticeship. 

Their reading will not only be recreative and in- 
structive, but also of peculiar value in improving the 
student’s style of English composition. 


Neither should they be taken hap-hazard or even 
author by author, but according to the period whose 
manners they depict, whose characters they portray, 
and whose events they resuscitate. There will be in 
them nothing to unlearn. 

For instance, the Second Year Pupil Teacher should 
read somewhat as follows :— Harold,’ ‘ Hereward the 
Wake,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘The Talisman,’ Miss Porter's 
‘Scottish Chiefs,’ Froissart’s Chronicles, ‘ Last of the 
Barons,’ etc. 





Geography will lend itself in a great degree to the 
same treatment, and those who have read R. M. 
Ballantyne’s ‘Coral Islands,’ ‘Young Fur Traders’ 
and ‘Ungava’; Mayne Reid’s ‘Giraffe Hunters,’ 
‘White Chief’ and ‘ Scalp Hunters’ ; Lady Brassey’s 
‘Voyage of the Sunbeam’; J. F. Cooper’s ‘ Last of 
the Mohicans,’ ‘ Pioneers’ and ‘Spy’; W. H. King- 
ston’s ‘South Sea Whaler,’ ‘Faans Round the 
World’ and ‘Cruise of the Frolic’; F. Marryat’s 
‘Mr. Midshipman Easy,’ etc., will find themselves 
greatly benefited. 


3. We have had occasion to speak in high terms of 
Professor Darqué’s French Course as being eminentl 
suitable for — Teachers and Scholarship Candi- 
dates who take French, and our favourable comments 
were re-echoed by every reviewer without exception. 
It may safely be predicted that the same hearty recep- 
tion will given to ‘AN ELEMENTARY LaTIN 
Course’ (Hughes and Co.), 2s. 6d., by L. Hux ey, 
B.A., Assistant Master at the famed Charterhouse 
Schools. In this manual, which is expressly de- 
signed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship Candi- 
dates, a student is not kept back too long, is not dis- 
heartened by continued grinding at the accidence alone, 
but is encouraged by finding himself utilising each 
fragment of knowledge as soon as it is assimilated. 
Mr. Huxley’s skill as a practical teacher is widely 
known, and this compilation utilises it for the advan- 
tage of those outside his immediate tuition. 


Special praise is due for the excellently chosen 
vocabulary, the judiciously inserted translations and 
re-translations, and the treatment of the Subjunctive 
Mood, the Accusative and Infinitive, and the Oratio 
Obliqua. 


4. So many inquiries have been made about the Pupil 
Teacher Grant that it is well to mention here, that the 
Pupil Teacher has no /egal claim whatever upon it, 
except by special agreement with his managers. It is 
true thatthe Department has issued much advice about 
it, recommending /rs¢ that it be shared between Head 
Teacher and Pupil Teacher, and second that it be 
banked by the managers ready to be given to the 
Pupil Teacher to assist his college career, but when we 
consider how paltry is the instructor’s remuneration 
for five hours per week’s tuition, we cannot wonder 
that he views matters differently from his pupils. The 
present grant for Pupil Teachers is a farce. 


A FEW SUITABLE QUESTIONS. 
Fikxst YEAR. 


p75 + 375 — 6375 


1. Boys.—Find the value o' ; 
— Sare—en 





Ans. 2°6596. 
Girls.—Find the greatest number which will divide 13,956 aad 


14,565 and leave a remainder 7 in each case. 
Ans. 29. 


2. Boys.—A boy spent } of his money, and then found that 4 of 
the semmeindar hen 2s. 6d. How much had he at first? 


Ans. 10s. 5d. 
Girls.—Find the G.C.M. of £182 7s. $d. and £391 Is. 11d. 
Ans. £1 Is. 1¢ 
_—_——e 
3. Write in large hand, Metamorphosis. 
Write in small hand— 


‘ The Romans were like brothers 
Jn the brave days of old.’ 
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— 


4. Analyse the following passage, and parse the italicised words— 
* Perching on the sceptred hand of Jove 
Thy magic /ulls the feathered king. 
With ruttled plume and flagging wing, 
Quenched in aark clouds of slumber 4e 
The terrors-of his beak and lightnings of his eye.’ 

§. Write an essay upon the different races inhabiting the British 
Isles 

6. What is the force of the suffixes, -dom, -4in, -stead, -ster, -ish, 
-some, -se ? Give two instances of the employment of each. 

7. Enumerate the coalfields of Great Britain with their principal 
tuwns. 

8. Draw a map of the Shannon, 

9. Who were Galgacus, Carausius, Penda, Guthrum, Anlaf, 
imma, Siward ? 

10. Describe the system of government obtaining under the 
Anglo-Saxons, 

11. Write out the secondary forms of two-pulse and three-pulse 
measure ; or, 

Write out two bars of four kinds of Common Tima. 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. Boys. —What sum of money will amount to £552 14s. 3d. in 
three years at 2 per cent. compound interest ? 


Ans. £520 16s. 8d. 


Girls.—If a train goes 45 miles in an hour, how many revolutions 
does the driving-wheel 22 ft. in circumference make in a second ? 


Ans. 3. 


2. Boys.—The average of 25 results is 18; that of the first 12 is 
14, that of the last 12 is 17. What is the 13th result? 
Ans. 78. 
—_ 


Girls.—Divide £180 among A, B, and C so that A may receive 
three times as much as B, and B and C together half as much as A. 


Ans. £120, £40, £20. 
3. Writing as in First Year. 


4. What is meant by a degree of longitude? What is its length 
in miles in Latitude 0° and go” respectively ? 

5. In what British possessions are the elephant, the grisly bear, 
the kangaroo, the sable, the beaver, the rhinoceros, and the‘ pearl 
vyster to be found ? 

6. Draw a map of the Iberian peninsula. 

7. Paraphrase the subjoined passage— 

‘For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
rhis pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful oy 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. 





On some fond breast the parting soul redies, 
Some pious drops the closing eve requires. 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes /:we their wonted fires.’ 

8. Analyse the first four lines, and parse the italicised words of 
the last four. 

9. What were the chief acts of the Mad Parliament, and the 
Wonderful Parhament ? 

10. Add dates to the following :—Battle of Gerberoi ; Loss of the 
White Ship; Battle of Lincoln ; Establishment of Order of the 
Garter ; Loss of Normandy ; Battle of Bosworth. 

11. Write out four bars each of $ and } time; or four measures 
each of three-pulse and six-pulse measure. 

12. In how many ways can Long Division be regarded ? 

13. Give the Future Tense of Donner, or decline jusjurandum 
and manus. 

14. Boys.—Write out from Memory, Euclid I. 16. 

Girls. —Draw to scale on sectional paper a pattern of a boy’s shirt, 
one-quarter size 

THIRD YEAR, 

1. Boys. —A and B run a mile race,and A wins by 80 yards ; 
when A and C run over the same course, A wins by 20 secs. ; when 
B and C run, B wins by § secs. In what time can A run the mile ? 

Ans. 5} minutes. 

Girls—The sum which will pay A's wages for 61} days, will pay 
B's wages for 813 days. For how many days will it pay the wages 
of A and B together ? Ans. 35 days. 

2. Bor \ labourer in charge of a horse-roller, 40 inches wide, 
rolls a field of 10 acres. How far does he walk? Ans. 24} miles. 

7“—_"_—_——_—_ 


| 
| 
| 


Girls.—Add together 0625 of 2s. 8d., 2 of 2s. 74d., and °8375 of 
£1. Then reduce the result to the decimal of £7. 
3. Writing as in Second Year. 
4. Paraphrase— 
‘A little elbow leans 7 your knee, 
Your tired knee that has so much to bear ; 
A child's dear eyes are looking /ovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so tight ; 
You do not prize ¢his blessing overmuch, 
You almost are too tired to play to-night.’ 
5. Analyse the foregoing passage, and parse the italicised words. 
6. Give the meaning and linguistic sources, with two illustrative 
examples, of each of the following :— 
manu-, amphi-, rumpo, bios, nether-, tid, -ward, -ma, -able. 
7. Draw a map of the Mediterranean Sea. 
8. What Khanates constitute Russian Turkestan? What do you 
know of the Oxus and Ser Daria. 
g. Give the boundaries of Portuguese East Africa, and describe 
its physical characteristics. 
10. Enumerate the Queens and Queens-Consort from 1485 to 
1509. State their native countries. 
11. Describe Elizabeth’s struggles with Spain. 
12. Write notes of a lesson on ‘ Punctuality.’ 
13. Give the Past Definite of Dormir or the Perfect Indicative of 
Frango and Audio. 
14. Boys.—Write out from Memory, Euclid I. 40. 
Girls.—Cut out and tack together the left half of a paper pattern 
of a child’s bodice. 
15. Boys.—Find the square root of 677 + 49 + 9% — 70x — 
30x%, Ans. 3x7 — $x + 7. 
Girls.—Give recipes for a batter pudding, and for Irish Stew. 
16. Boys.—The sides of a triangle are 13, 14, and 15 feet. Find 
the perpendicular on the opposite angle on the side of 14 feet. 
Ans. 12 feet. 





N.B.—For Fourth Year Questions and Answers to Correspon- 
dents, see end of Scholarship Article. 


The Cert licate Articles will re-commence in the February Issue. 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 
OUR PREPARATION CLASS FOR PRIVATE 
STUDENTS. 
BY T. RUSSELL MALTBY, M.A. 
Kingswood School, Bath. 


FANUARY, 1892. 


(SEVENTH Montt.) 
I. LATIN. 
Sections for revision in Allen’s Grammar. 


Notes on Second Declension (16), Adjectives of 2nd Class 
(22), Quasi-numeral Adjectives (23), Relative, Interrogative 
and Indefinite Pronouns (36-37), Compounds of sum (47), 
note on Verbs in-éo (50), Deponents (57), Anomalous Verbs 
(sg), Other Verbs (74-80), Time, Place, and Measure (1o1- 
107), Prepositions (111, 122), Znéerest and Réfert (133), lists 
of Case-Uses, Numerals (164). 


II. GREEK. 
Sections for revision in Abbott and Mansfield’s Grammar. 


Notes on First Declension (35), Attic Declension (37), 
Syncopated Nouns (47), 7TdAas, wéyas, wodvs, welfwr, Compari- 
son (84), Numerals (87), all the Pronouns, lists of Preposi- 
tions (101), Perfect Passive (114), Contracted Future (115), 





Contracted Verbs, Verbs in— (149-162). 
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JUNE, 1892. 
(First Monrn.) 

Copies of the regulations may be obtained from the 
Registrar. Candidates will be examined during the week 
commencing June 13th, 1892, in six subjects, and will not 
be approved by the examiners unless they have shown a 
competent knowledge in each. The six subjects are :—I. 
Latin (two papers); II. One of the following languages— 
Greek, French, German, Sanscrit, Arabic ; Il. The English 
Language, and English History, with the Geography relating 
thereto (two papers); IV. Mathematics (two papers); V. 
Mechanics ; V1. One of the following branches of Science :— 
Chemistry, Heat and Light, Magnetism and Electricity, 
Botany. 

In these columns we propose to give courses of prepara- 
tion—I. in Zatin; Il. in Greek and French; Ill. in English 
Language and History; IV. in Mathematics; V. in Mechanics ; 
VI. in Chemistry, and Heat and Light. 


APPARATUS. 
I. LATIN. 


(1) Allen’s Grammar (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.) 


(2) Allcroft and Haydon’s Latin Composition and 
Syntax, with Vocabularies (Clive and Co., 2s. 6d.) 


(3) Macmillan’s Latin Reader, by H. J. Hardy (2s. 6d.), 
for practice in translation at sight. 

(4) Vergil, /Eneid VI. and VII., by A. Sidgwick 
(Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. each) ; or by Page 
and Calvert (Macmillan, rs. 6d. each.) 

(5) A Latin Dictionary. 

Il. GREEK. 
(1) Abbott and Mansfield’s Primer (Rivingtons, 3s. 6d.) 


(2) Smith’s Principia Greca, Part II. (3s. 6d.), for 
practice in translation at sight. 


(3) Xenophon, Anabasis IV., by E. D. Stone (Mac- | : 
| regularly revised. 


millan, 1s. 6d.) 
(4) A Greek Lexicon. 
(If ‘Keys’ must be used they should be reputable 
translations.) 
FRENCH. 


(1) Breymann’s Grammar (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) 


(2) ‘Progressive French Readers.’ Second Year, 
by G. E. Fasnacht (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 


(3) A French Dictionary—Contanseau’s (3s. 6d.), or 
Cassell’s (3s. 6d.), or Gustave Masson’s (Macmillan, 
38. 6d.) with etymologies and various tables. 

Ill, ENGLISH. 

(1) Hewitt and Beach’s Manual of our Mother 
Tongue (7s. 6d.) We recommend also, for use with 
this— 


(2) Mason’s English Grammar (the longer one) 
(Bell, 3s. 6d.) 


(3) Ransome’s Short History (Rivingtons, 3s. 6d.) 
IV. MATHEMATICS. 
(1) Capel’s Handbook of Arithmetic (Hughes, 2s. 6d.) 
(2) Capel’s Handbook of Algebra (Hughes, 2s. 6d.) 
Candidates will also find many useful hints in Capel’s 
‘Catch-questions in Arithmetic’ and ‘Tips in Algebra’ 
(Hughes, 4s. 6d. each.) 


(3) Euclid, Books L.-IV., by Hall and Stevens Mac- 
millan, 3s.) 
Vv. MECHANICS. 


(1) Magnus’s Mechanics (Longmans, 3s. 6d.) 
(2) Hamblin Smith’s Hydrostatics (Rivingtons, 3s.) 
VI. CHEMISTRY. 
Kemshead’s (Collins, 2s.) 
HEAT AND LIGHT. 
Wallace Stewart's (Clive and Co., 3s. 6d.) 








COURSES OF READING FOR JANUARY. 
I. LATIN. 

1. Allen. Sects. 1-56. Revision of Nouns, Adjectives, 
Pronouns, Regular Verbs. Mark in the margin all points of 
difficulty. . 

2. Alleroft and Haydon. Sects. 1-79. Learn most of 
the examples, setting down the English on paper, and sup- 
plying the Latin from memory. 

3. A. and H, Exercises I, If, 111, A’s and B's only. 
80 sentences. The vocabularies will prove useful in many 


| ways, and should be learned by heart before the exercises 


are attempted. 

4. Virgil, ZEneid VI, Introductory matter and lines 1-294. 
Compile a vocabulary of words that are new to you, mark 
all lines of special difficulty, and write out, leaving space for 
future corrections, the best translation you can make. 

Il. GREEK. 

1. Abbott and Mansfield. Sects. 32-100. Revision of nouns 
and adjectives. ‘Special stress is laid on accuracy in the 
answers to the questions in Greek Grammar.’ 

2. Xenophon, Anabasis IV. Introductory matter and 
Chapter I, Compile your own vocabulary, and include the 
principal parts of irregular verbs, the parsing of difficult words, 
etc. Mark all sentences of special difficulty. Makea written 
translation, as in the Vergil. 

FRENCH. 

1. Breymann, to the end of Weak Verds. 

2. Fasnacht, Extracts 1 to 8, pp. 1-23. Translate carefully, 
making a note of all words and phrases not known, The 
notes are full of good matter. The imitative exercises will 
serve admirably as tests. 

3. Of the above extracts, put your best work into wri//en 
translations of Nos. 2 and 7. 

4. Lists of words should be compiled from all sources, and 


Ill, ENGLISH. 

1. Mason, pp. 1-18. Historical Outline. 

2. Supplement this from /Zewitt and Beach, pp. 457 10 
562 (omitting the greater part of the various lists of words), 
and pp. 499 to 513, 532-546, and 555-562. 

3. Ransome’s History, to 1066, with the Geography relating 
thereto, Construct your own outlines. 

IV. MATHEMATICS, 

1. Capel’s Handbook of Arithmetic, Part III. Work out 
the more difficult examples. 

2. Capel’s Handbook of Algebra, Chapters I. to XVIII. 

3. Hall and Stevens’ Euclid. Revise Book I. 

: V. MECHANICS, 

Magnus, pp. 1-57. Kinematics. Note all definitions and 
formule. 

VI. CHEMISTRY. 

Bookwork may be postponed for a month. See all the 

experiments you can. 


HEAT AND LIGHT. 
Stewart, Chapters I. to TV. Work out the examples. 
QUERY. 

‘Ich Danke Ihnen. —Sulphuretted hydrogen is passed into 
an acid solution of each of the following: Ferric Chloride, 
Bismuth Nitrate, Aluminium Chloride, Mercuric Chloride, 
Zinc Sulphate, and into a/kaline solutions of Cobalt Chloride, 
Mercuric Chloride, Barium Chloride, Caustic Potash ; state, 
giving equations, what occurs in each case. 

1. Ferric Chloride: 2FeCl; + HyS + HCl = 2FeCl, 
+ 3HCl + S. 

The FeCl; is reduced to FeCl), and S appears as a 
light yellow precipitate. 

2. Bismuth Nitrate: 2Bi (NQOs)s3 + 3H:S + HCl 
= Bi,S; + 6HNO; + HCL. 
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Bismuth Sulphide, being insoluble in water or weak 
acids, is precipitated as black powder. 

3. Aluminium Chloride; no visible effect is pro- 
duced, as no sulphide of aluminium exists. 

4. Mercuric Chloride: 3HgCl, + 3H,S + HCl 
= 3HgS + 7HCI. ° 

HC! is formed in addition to that already present, and 
HS, being insoluble in water or weak acids, is precipi- 
tated as black powder. 

5. Zinc Sulphate: no visible effect is produced, 
because zinc sulphide is soluble in very dilute acids. 

6. Cobalt Chloride: CoCl, + H,S + 2KHO = CoS 
+ 2KCl + H,O. 

The alkali neutralises the acid liberated, and black 
cobalt sulphide is precipitated. 

7. Mereuric Chloride: HgCl + H,S + 2KHO 
= HgS + 2KCl + H,O 


The alkali neutralises the acid liberated, and black 
mercuric sulphide is precipitated. If there is much 
KHO, and the action is prolonged, the H3S will change 
KHO to KHS, which will dissolve part of the HgS— 

KHO + H,S = KHS + H,0O. 

8. Barium Chloride: no visible effect is produced ; 
but because BaS is decomposed by H,O into Ba (HS), 
and Ba (HO),, the following reaction probably occurs— 

2BaCl, + 2H»S + 4KHO = Ba(HS), + Ba(HO), 
+ 4KCl + 2H,0O. 
9. Caustic Potash: KHO + H,sS = KHS + H,O. 
Potassium hydro-sulphide and water are formed. 





NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY J. H. YOXALL. 





I. 


Tuis page is to bea monthly recuedl of notes and 
jottings, hints and ideas, on ‘ things all and sundry’ in 
connection with the teacher and the school. Bret 
Harte’s gold-digger, being reduced to the Dictionaryas a 
volume of light reading, remarked that ‘Old Webster's 
Unabridged contained a lot o’ good short stories, 
though thar warn’t much connection between 'em as 
he could see,” And just in the same way my readers 
will pardon any incoherence in my Notes and Notions 
if l only render them interesting enough. Indeed, I 
hope for help from my readers to make these columns 
sparkle. Notes, news, and good stories (all of a scholastic 
tlavour, dren entendu), sent to me at Sharrow, Sheffield, 
will be welcomed and acknowledged here. 


> . . . ° 


In this rapid railway time of ours few things improve 
more slowly than school apparatus ; even the abacus 
has only lately begun to be decimal. A mere glance 
around what is, comparatively, a well-furnished school, 
reveals a dozen openings for amendment in the 
furniture. Those expensive desks are all wrong, from 
the hygienic point of view. That sprawling, stagger- 
ing easel, with its treacherous pegs or its quintain-like 
swing-board, ought to be changed for one like an 
artist's studio-easel, with screw or pulley-and-weight 
for lifting or lowering the blackboard. The blackboard 
itself is archaic ; white on black ought to give place to 
black on white, or better still for the eyes, black on 
pale green. So is the chalky duster: there are felt 














brushes to be cheaply had. The very slates that rattle 
in the desks are an anachronism—almost as much out 
of date as the horn-book or the sampler, spelling 
according to Mavor, or arithmetic ‘according to 
Cocker.’ Why, for instance, do we retain the slate ? 


* o * * * 


Tue slate and slate-pencil are an example of the 
Suryival of the Unfittest ; there is little excuse for 
them in these days of cheap oe. The slate is bad 
for the eyes and dirty for the hands, and it is apt to be 
filthily ‘cleaned.’ The slate-pencil is screechy for the 
ear, and skimpy for the fingers ; it is often illegible, 
and always unsure. Then the fact that a wetted finger 
can swiftly remove any error is a standing encourage- 
ment to careless work. If the lines on the slate are 
ruled by hand they are usually uneven ; if ruled by 
machinery they will be even but shallow, and soon 
worn out. Slates are heavy and noisy to collect or 
distribute ; if the teacher leaves them in the clumsy 
slits that the desks afford, the ear is annoyed, the nerves 
are jarred, and the discipline damaged by the rattle 
that scarcely anything will prevent. They are brittle, 
and are a considerable initial expense. 


Away, then, with the slate and slate-pencil! Paper 
is cheap ; exercise-books and foolscap, in every ruling, 
are to be had ; pens and lead-pencils are a drug in the 
market. Why should the second standard child, who 
draws on paper, write and figure on a slate? How can 
neat, sure, rapid paper-work in the upper standards be 
expected, if half the year’s sums are done on roofing- 


material ? 
* > * * * 


For my part, I mean to abolish the slate in school. 
My first and second standards sum and write with 
lead-pencil on paper. Vot with the pen, observe. At 
such an age, I believe that hands are too small to 
rightly hold and wield the pen. Even the Code does 
not require that. ‘Copy-books’ are to be shown, no 
doubt ; but there is no stipulation that the copies 
shall be done in ink, you see. Experience proves to 
me that lead-pencil and paper-work in the first two 
standards is more neat, more careful, more preparatory, 
than the customary slate-work can ever be, and that 
at no more cost of time andteaching. The lead-pencil 
is better to hold than its humbler brother, particularly 
if the wood be hexagonally sided ; and the fact that a 
wet finger can mot obliterate an error, induces careful 
work. Ofcourse, I do not permit india-rubber to be 
used, even for the first stages of school drawing. 


Ricu and rare are the gems in the way of corre- 
spondence with parents that come under the teacher's 
eye. One of the richest was that received by a 
London Board School master, to whose assistants that 
mischievous disease which I may call‘ nonsentiment’ 
refuses the prerogative of the cane. ‘Your always 
hitting our Tom,’ ran the note. ‘You must have a 
grudge agin him. None of them others ever hits him 
but you.’ : 

But here is an excuse for absence, which is less dis- 
sentient in tone : ‘Sir, please excuse Harry Jones, he 
is very ill in the boots. I'll fake him up and send on 
Monday.—C. Jones.’ 
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Less careful, though apparently more considerate 
for the youngster’s bodily health, was the learned 
parent who wrote :— 


‘Dr. Sir. It appears to Me That you have 
taken an Unwarantable Liberty by Chastising my 
child James. It is by Act of Parliament that he 
is under your Carefull Consideration. It is for 
you to instruct and not to crush Infantry a Tree 
or plant Must be Tenderly cared for In its Tender 
age. N.B.—The plunging of an Infant Into a 
Cold Bath or Washing it freely with Cold 
Water Must be considered as Being Inap- 
plicable to Children of delicate frame. A Child 
Should never have Its powers of Mind Exerted. 
I hope Dear Sir this will meet with your Careful 
Consideration of Tender Ages. Am Yours 
Respectfully 

‘C.I.G x H.F. 


This, like the other, I owe to the Board Teacher. 


To pass from gay to grave, from lively to severe. 
‘He died learning,’ is said to be the touching inscrip- 
tion on the monument to ‘ John Richard Green, His- 
torian of the English people.’ Thereis many a little- 
heeded headstone on which ‘He died teaching,’ or 
‘He died of teaching,’ might be written. Parson’s 
throat, and housemaid’s knee, and tennis elbow are 
recognised ailments ; ‘ Teacher’s worry’ might well be 
added to the list. Standing before an audience of 
teachers, as I so often do, I can trace the ravages of 
‘Teacher’s worry’ in the painfully keen look, the 
twitching movements, the incapacity for calm and rest, 
that characterize so many of us. It is all very sad, and 
all very wrong. Will the day ever .come when a 
teacher may ‘fleet the time carelessly, as they did in 
the golden world’? Few are the happy ones, the 
sanguine and volatile, who can cast off school with the 
school coat, and walk out into the world of men and 
women absolutely worry-free. 


I have reason to believe that just now a good many 
teachers are worrying about the Metric System, what of 
it is required, and how it is to be taught. Now, the 
1891 addition to Schedule I. of the New Code prescribes 
that ‘ Zhe scholars tn Standards V., VI. and VII. 
should know the principles of the Metric System, and 
be able to explain the advantages to be gained from 
uniformity in the method of forming multiples and sub- 
multiples of the unit. As a preparation for thts, tt will 
be useful to give in Standard IV. elementary lessons 
on the notation of decimal fractions.’ 


It would be unwise to teach any of the four or five 
suggested decimal systems for English ‘tables’ ; 
neither of them is authorised, and neither is likely 
to be, I fear. The dread of a few months of national 
inconvenience while making the change will again 
stand in the way of the centuries of national conveni- 
ence which would follow the change ; and, as in 1874, 
some subsequent Code will ‘ drop’ the clause aforesaid 
as useless and unnecessary. We need not bother 
about choosing an English system to be taught, there- 
fore. The Code says ‘the Metric System,’ and so it is 
the French ‘tables’ that must be learned. 








Standard IV. should be taught the method of multi- 
plying or dividing by ten by shifting the decimal point 
to left or right. Standards V. to VII. should appl 
this to easy mental and written examples of the French 
measures of length, weight, and capacity. The 
children will see the advantages of this kind of calcula- 
tion ; they should be told that it is rigidly followed in 
France, and that it obtains in the coinage of Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, the United States, etc. 


. -s . . . 


A good plan is to mark off a metre and a yard on 
parallel lines on the school floor. These parallel lines 
serve very well for the purposes of assembly. Paint 
them first in red; then give a second coat of paint 
mixed with varnish. The metre is equal to three feet, 
three inches, and three-eights of an inch ; a decametre 
(10 metres) measures not quite eleven yards. Both 
should be marked upon the fidor. 


SceENE, a Board School: Dramatis PERSONA, a 
Third Standard, Her Majesty’s Inspector, and a Pupil 
Teacher. 

‘Page 95,’ said the inspector, opening the reading 
book at the picture of a beaver. 

Every hand in the class but one went up in a 
second. 

‘Not page 95. You musn’t have that page, sir,’ 
was the cry. 

‘Page 95,’ repeated the inspector, his suspicions 
aroused. ‘Page 95 /’ 

Flat refusal to turn to page 95 ; symptoms of in- 
subordination ; inspector red in the face ; pupil teacher 
bolts to fetch the master. 

‘But why musn’t I have page 95?’ said the 
inspector. 

‘Please, sir, Billy Bower don’t like it ; gives him 
fits. That beaver have given him five fits a’ready. 
You musn’t have page 95.’ 

‘ Page 57,’ said the inspector. 


* * . * * 


One of the more distant (but none the less important) 
objects for hope and effort on which the educationist 
should fix his eyes is the ultimate unification and self- 
regulation of the teaching profession—an Imperial 
Federation, so to speak, of all sorts and conditions of 
teachers. For more than twenty years one of the 
aims of the National Union of Teachers has been ‘ to 
raise teaching to the dignity of a profession, by means 
of a public register of duly qualified teachers for every 
class of schools, and by the appointment of a Repre- 
sentative Educational Council.’ Of late years, too, 
the associated secondary teachers, and other organiza- 
tions of the kind, have aimed at what is very much the 
same thing ; and a great step in that direction has 
recently been taken. A conference of representatives 
from the National Union of Teachers, the Teachers’ 
Guild, the Educational Institute of Scotland, and the 
Irish National Teachers Organization, met at the 
offices of the National Union of Teachers the other 
day, and concerted the main lines of a Bill for the 
registration of all teachers. Part of the scope of that 
Bill will be the creation of a representative Registra- 
tion Council ; and there is good reason to believe that 
an influential council of that kind would eventually 
obtain further powers of a legislative order. Sucha 
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Bismuth Sulphide, being insoluble in water or weak 
acids, is precipitated as black powder. 

3. Aluminium Chloride: no visible effect is pro- 
duced, as no sulphide of aluminium exists. 

4. Mercuric Chloride: 3HgCl + 3H:;S + HCl 
= 3HgS + 7HCL. . 

HC! is formed in addition to that already present, and 
HgS, being insoluble in water or weak acids, is precipi- 
tated as black powder. 

5. Zinc Sulphate: no visible effect is produced, 
because zinc sulphide is soluble in very dilute acids. 

6. Cobalt Chloride: CoCl, + H,;S + 2KHO.= CoS 
+ 2KCl + H,O. 

The alkali neutralises the acid liberated, and black 
cobalt sulphide is precipitated. 

7. Mereuric Chloride: HgCl, + H,S + 2KHO 
= IigS + 2KCl + H,O. 


The alkali neutralises the acid liberated, and black 
mercuric sulphide is precipitated. If there is much 
KHO, and the action is prolonged, the H,S will change 
KHO to KHS, which will dissolve part of the HgS— 

8. Barium Chloride; no visible effect is produced ; 
but because BaS is decomposed by H,O into Ba (HS), 
and Ba (HO),, the following reaction probably occurs— 

2BaCl, + 2H,»S + 4KHO = Ba(HS), + Ba(HO), 
+ 4KCl + 2H,0. 
9. Caustic Potash: KHO + H,sS = KHS + H,0O. 
Potassium hydro-sulphide and water are formed. 








NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY J. H. YOXALL. 


I, 


Tuts page is to bea monthly recued of notes and 
jottings, hints and ideas, on ‘ things all and sundry’ in 
connection with the teacher and the school. Bret 
Harte’s gold-digger, being reduced to the Dictionaryas a 
volume of light reading, remarked that ‘Old Webster’s 
Unabridged contained a lot o’ good short stories, 
though thar warn’t much connection between 'em as 
he could see,’ And just in the same way my readers 
will pardon any incoherence in my Notes and Notions 
if l only render them interesting enough. Indeed, I 
hope for help from my readers to make these columns 
sparkle. Notes, news, and good stories (all of a scholastic 
tlavour, dren entendu), sent to me at Sharrow, Sheffield, 
will be welcomed and acknowledged here. 


IN this rapid railway time of ours few things improve 
more slowly than school apparatus ; even the abacus 
has only lately begun to be decimal. A mere glance 
around what is, comparatively, a well-furnished school, 
reveals a dozen openings for amendment in the 
furniture. Those expensive desks are all wrong, from 
the hygienic point of view. That sprawling, stagger- 
ing easel, with its treacherous pegs or its quintain-like 
swing-board, ought to be changed for one like an 
artist's studio-casel, with screw or pulley-and-weight 
for lifting or lowering the blackboard. The blackboard 
itself is archaic ; white on black ought to give place to 
black on white, or better still for the eyes, black on 
pale green. So is the chalky duster: there are felt 





brushes to be cheaply had. The very slates that rattle 
in the desks are an anachronism—almost as much out 
of date as the horn-book or the sampler, spelling 
according to Mavor, or arithmetic ‘according to 
Cocker.’ Why, for instance, do we retain the slate ? 


Tue slate and slate-pencil are an example of the 
Suryival of the Unfittest ; there is little excuse for 
them in these days of cheap paper. The slate is bad 
for the eyes and dirty for the <q and it is apt to be 
filthily ‘cleaned.’ The slate-pencil is screechy for the 
ear, and skimpy for the fingers ; it is often illegible, 
and always unsure. Then the fact that a wetted finger 
can swiftly remove any error is a standing encourage- 
ment to careless work. If the lines on the slate are 
ruled by hand they are usually uneven ; if ruled by 
machinery they will be even but shallow, and soon 
worn out. Slates are heavy and noisy to collect or 
distribute ; if the teacher leaves them in the clumsy 
slits that the desks afford, the ear is annoyed, the nerves 
are jarred, and the discipline damaged by the rattle 
that scarcely anything will prevent. They are brittle, 
and are a considerable initial expense. 


Away, then, with the slate and slate-pencil! Paper 
is cheap ; exercise-books and foolscap, in every ruling, 
are to be had ; pens and lead-pencils are a drug in the 
market. Why should the second standard child, who 
draws on paper, write and figure on a slate? How can 
neat, sure, rapid paper-work in the upper standards be 
expected, if half the year’s sums are done on roofing- 
material ? 


* > s . al 


For my part, I mean to abolish the slate in school. 
My first and second standards sum and write with 
lead-pencil on paper. Vot with the pen, observe. At 
such an age, I believe that hands are too small to 
rightly hold and wield the pen. Even the Code does 
not require that. ‘Copy-books’ are to be shown, no 
doubt ; but there is no stipulation that the copies 
shall be done in ink, you see. Experience proves to 
me that lead-pencil and paper-work in the first two 
standards is more neat, more careful, more preparatory, 
than the customary slate-work can ever be, and that 
at no more cost of time and teaching. The lead-pencil 
is better to hold than its humbler brother, particularly 
if the wood be hexagonally sided ; and the fact that a 
wet finger can not obliterate an error, induces careful 
work. Ofcourse, I do not permit india-rubber to be 
used, even for the first stages of school drawing. 


Ricu and rare are the gems in the way of corre- 
spondence with parents that come under the teacher's 
eye. One of the richest was that received by a 
London Board School master, to whose assistants that 
mischievous disease which I may call‘ nonsentiment’ 
refuses the prerogative of the cane. ‘Your always 
hitting our Tom,’ ran the note. ‘You must have a 

udge agin him. None of them others ever hits him 
But you.’ 

But here is an excuse for absence, which is less dis- 
sentient in tone : ‘ Sir, please excuse Harry Jones, he 
is very ill in the boots. I'll fake him up and send on 








Monday.—C. Jones.’ 
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Less careful, though apparently more considerate 
for the youngster’s bodily health, was the learned 
parent who wrote :— 


‘Dr. Sir. It appears to Me That you have 
taken an Unwarantable Liberty by Chastising my 
f child James. It is by Act of Parliament that he 
is under your Carefull Consideration. It is for 
you to instruct and not to crush Infantry a Tree 
or plant Must be Tenderly cared for In its Tender 
age. N.B.—The plunging of an Infant Into a 
Cold Bath or Washing it freely with Cold 
Water Must be considered as Being Inap- 
plicable to Children of delicate frame. A Child 
Should never have Its powers of Mind Exerted. 
I hope Dear Sir this will meet with ae Careful 
Consideration of Tender Ages. Am Yours 
Respectfully 


‘'CT.5.6 2 EF 
This, like the other, I owe to the Board Teacher. 


* a * * . 


To pass from gay to grave, from lively to severe. 
‘He died learning,’ is said to be the touching inscrip- 
tion on the monument to ‘ John Richard Green, His- 
torian of the English people.’ Thereis many a little- 
heeded headstone on which ‘ He died teaching,’ or 
‘He died of teaching,’ might be written. Parson’s 
throat, and housemaid’s knee, and tennis elbow are 
recognised ailments ; ‘ Teacher’s worry’ might well be 
added to the list. Standing before an audience of 
teachers, as I so often do, I can trace the ravages of 
‘Teacher’s worry’ in the painfully keen look, the 
twitching movements, the incapacity for calm and rest, 
that characterize so many of us. It is all very sad, and 
all very wrong. Will the day ever .come when a 
teacher may ‘fleet the time carelessly, as they did in 
the golden world’? Few are the happy ones, the 
sanguine and volatile, who can cast off school with the 
school coat, and walk out into the world of men and 
women absolutely worry-free. 


I have reason to believe that just now a good many 
teachers are worrying about the Metric System, what of 
it is required, and how it is to be taught. Now, the 
1891 addition to Schedule I. of the New Code prescribes 
that ‘ Zhe scholars in Standards V., VI. and VTJI. 
should know the principles of the Metric System, and 
be able to explain the advantages to be gained from 
uniformity in the method of forming multiples and sub- 
multiples of the untt. As a preparation for this, tt will 
be useful to give in Standard IV. elementary lessons 
on the notation of decimal fractions.’ 


It would be unwise to teach any of the four or five 
suggested decimal systems for English ‘tables’ ; 
neither of them is authorised, and neither is likely 
to be, I fear. The dread of a few months of national 
inconvenience while making the change will again 
stand in the way of the centuries of national conveni- 
ence which would follow the change ; and, as in 1874, 
some subsequent Code will ‘ drop’ the clause aforesaid 
as useless and unnecessary. We need not bother 
about choosing an English system to be taught, there- 
fore. The Code says ‘the Metric System,’ and so it is 
the French ‘tables’ that must be learned. 





Standard IV. should be taught the method of multi- 
plying or dividing by ten by shifting the decimal point 
to left or.right. Standards V. to VII. should appl 
this to easy mental and written examples of the French 
measures of length, weight, and capacity. The 
children will see the advantages of this kind of calcula- 
tion ; they should be told that it is rigidly followed in 
France, and that it obtains in the coinage of Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, the United States, etc. 


A good plan is to mark off a metre and a yard on 
parallel lines on the school floor. These parallel lines 
serve very well for the purposes of assembly. Paint 
them first in red ; then give a second coat of paint 
mixed with varnish. The metre is equal to three feet, 
three inches, and three-eights of an inch ; a decametre 
(10 metres) measures not quite eleven yards. Both 
should be marked upon the floor. 


. * 7 o . 


Scenz, a Board School: Dramatis PERSONA, a 
Third Standard, Her Majesty’s Inspector, and a Pupil 
Teacher. 

‘Page 95,’ said the inspector, opening the reading 
book at the picture of a beaver. 

Every hand in the class but one went up in a 
second. 

‘Not page 95. You musn’t have that page, sir,’ 
was the cry. 

‘Page 95,’ repeated the inspector, his suspicions 
aroused. ‘ Page g5/’ 

Flat refusal to turn to page 95 ; symptoms of in- 
subordination ; inspector red in the face ; pupil teacher 
bolts to fetch the master. 

‘But why musn’t I have page 95?’ said the 
inspector. 

‘Please, sir, Billy Bower don’t like it ; gives him 
fits. That beaver have given him five fits a’ready. 
You musn’t have page 95.’ 

‘ Page 57,’ said the inspector. 


* * . * . 


One of the more distant (but none the less important) 
objects for hope and effort on which the educationist 
should fix his eyes is the ultimate unification and self- 
regulation of the teaching profession—an Imperial 
Federation, so to speak, of all sorts and conditions of 
teachers. For more than twenty years one of the 
aims of the National Union of Teachers has been ‘ to 
raise teaching to the dignity of a profession, by means 
of a public register of duly qualified teachers for every 
class of schools, and by the appointment of a Repre- 
sentative Educational Council.’ Of late years, too, 
the associated secondary teachers, and other organiza- 
tions of the kind, have aimed at what is very much the 
same thing ; and a great step in that direction has 
recently been taken. A conference of representatives 
from the National Union of Teachers, the Teachers’ 
Guild, the Educational Institute of Scotland, and the 
Irish National Teachers Organization, met at the 
offices of the National Union of Teachers the other 
day, and concerted the main lines of a Bill for the 
registration of all teachers. Part of the scope of that 
Bill will be the creation of a representative Registra- 
tion Council ; and there is good reason to believe that 





an influential council of that kind would eventually 
obtain further powers of a legislative order. Sucha 
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council would naturally become the proper body to 
regulate admission to all branches of the profession, 
just as admission to practise in Law or Medicine is 
regulated ; and every wise teacher imbued with any 
sense of professional dignity and loyalty will hope and 
strive that such may be the case. For then there 
would be solidarity and brotherhood throughout the 
profession ; what has been called‘ the weltering chaos 
of the English educational non-system’ would then be 
reduced into order and due form; and the evils of 
over-supply, with its attendant train of anxiety, 
indignities, and narrow means, would disappear. So 
far as the certificated teacher is concerned, this is one 
of the traditional ‘three courses’ open to him ; the 
other two are to become a Civil Servant, or to become 
a Trades Unionist. I will not say which of the ‘ three 
courses’ is most likely to -be followed by the teachers 
‘ desserts.’ 
. * . * * 


I HAVE formed the opinion that ‘ gallant little Wales ’ 
is the portion of South Britain which the most eagerly 
conducts the work of public elementary and interme- 
diate education. Rejoicing in a special Education Act, 
the Robertses, and Griffithses, and Evanses, and 
Johnians systematically, as well as ardently, pursue the 
work. And God-speed tothem! Ireland has been 
called ‘the experimenting ground of English politics,’ 
and similarly it may be that Wales will serve as the 
experimenting ground and pioneer land of English 
educational developments. 

In spite of the originality and individuality in 
intellectual matters which characterises ‘the Celt of 
West Wales,’ the education committees which he elects 
do not disdain to learn from other people ; and thus 
the Joint Education Committee of Wales and Mon- 


mouthshire have been applying to the Commission of 


Education in the United States for information as to 
American experience in the employment of the fair 
sex as teachers. Some curious facts and statistics are 
the immediate result. 


Ir appears that 65} per cent. of the teachers in the 
States are women, and that women are sometimes 
employed as teachers for boys only, as well as for boys 
classed with girls. Chicago has no separate schools for 
boys; and in Boston the ‘schoolmarms,’ as_ the 
Yankees delight to call them, teach children of both 
sexes, all ages, and all conditions in society. Chicago, 
Boston, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, are gallant 
enough to pay women as highly as men are paid for 
the same class of work; but New York is tyrannical 
enough to forbid lady teachers to marry. The report 
from Chicago, however, is that many of the best 
teachers are both wives and mothers. The Boston 
Commissioner reports that—‘ Women, asa rule, succeed 
better than men in getting work out of pupils ; they 
also maintain better discipline than men, and with less 
corporal punishment.’ 

The full text of the report is to be found in the 
Boston Educational Review for November last. 


Ir is somewhat of a reproach, as it is also a surprise 
to the Englishman, to learn that in France there are 
nearly s500,000 children owning school-bank books, 
and that each book represents an average saving of a 
sovereign in English money. 











PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED. 


Descriptive Geography: A Text-book for Pupil 
Teachers, and Scholarship, Certificate, and 
Matriculation Caniidates. By 
‘Brook, B.Sc. Inter. (Lond.) London : 
Hughes and Co. 


Samuel 


Joseph 


As a text-book for students Mr. Brook’s ‘Descriptive 
Geography’ deserves a very high place. In the first place, it 
is remarkably free from the scrappy and ‘dry-as-dust’ 
elements which make many books of this class repellent to 
students. Indeed, we have found ourselves with this book 
in hand reading on for hours with continuous interest. 
When one bears in mind that it is a book for serious study, 
crowded with facts and full of details, and not merely a 
geographical reading book, this is really very high com- 
mendation. For it is the living interest in a book which 
rouses attention and stimulates thought, and these in turn 
are the most certain and essential aids to the memory and 
the assimilation of mental food. This, merit of the book be- 
fore us appears to be due to the bright, clear, and crisp way 
in which the facts are stated, as well as to the rational plan 
adopted for grouping them. Thus, after a brief general 
description of the world, we have descriptions of the various 
oceans with their extent, depth, bed, currents, islands, seas, 
commerce, and productions. Brief general views are then 
given of the peninsulas, mountains, rivers, and plateaus of 
the world. Next come excellent accounts of Europe and 
its principal features. 


All the information -respecting the British Empire is 
brought together. It is very full, as will be understood when 
we state that about 140 pages are devoted to the British 
Islands, and nearly as many to our Foreign Possessions. 
The most recent sources of knowledge are drawn from, in- 
cluding the last census in our own islands and in Canada. 


As an example of the admirable way in which many 
branches of the subject are treated, may be mentioned the 
Mountain Systems of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Instead of merely describing the local disposition and 
external appearance of mountain ranges, the student is taught 
how both of these depend on geological formation, and the 
facts are made plain by means of diagrams. Reference to 
the scientific basis of physical characteristics, and illustration 
by diagrams and sectional maps, are marked features of the 
book. 


Other matters amply dealt with are the coast-lines, and 
the railways, and other means of communication. 


The whole work is arranged so as to be of the utmost 
service to the student, and it closes with an exhaustive 
appendix of questions and an ample index. 


The mechanical production of the volume is worthy of 
unstinted praise, for the binding is neat, substantial, and 
artistic in appearance, the paper is of good quality, and the 
type very clear and well-set. Different sizes of character are 
used to indicate different degrees of importance, but the 
smallest is not at all trving to ordinary eyes—a very 
important point in books for study. Names are made 
prominent by the use of ‘ Clarendon’ type. 


In the first edition of a book so bulky and so full of names 
and figures, it is inevitable that some misprints should 
appear ; for instance, we notice on page-2o0 the area of the 
Indian Ocean is given as 25,000 square miles, instead of 
25,000,000, as it is given elsewhere, and on page 171 
‘Harwick’ is printed for Hawick.’ Guadiana is in one or 
two places spelt ‘Guiadiana,’ and Madeira, ‘Maderia.’ Such 
errors, however, are but few, and an early opportunity of 
correcting them is sure to occur. A work so complete in 
its design and execution, and at the same time so moderate 
in price, is bound to reach a second edition very speedily. 
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PRIZE BOOKS. 
MESSRS. HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


The Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda 
By his Sister. 

We esteem it a pleasure to be able to call attention in our 
columns to this really admirable gift-book. The author in- 
forms us that ‘the book has been written especially for boys 
in the hope that Mackay’s example may lead many of them 
to think of Africa, and devote their lives to its moral and 
spiritual regeneration.’ In these days when numerous 
appeals are made to young men, urging upon them the 
claims of foreign missions, such a book as this cannot but be 
of the greatest value. To read the biography of this pioneer 
missionary, the record of his work, and of the dangers, trials, 
and persecutions through which he passed, is to learn the 
history of another of Scotland’s noble heroes; one who 
devoted his life to a great cause in doing much for the 
children of men in Darkest Africa. The story of Mackay 
of Uganda, which is here told with such charming sim- 
plicity, is undoubtedly unique in missionary history. It is 
a brilliant example of the amount of self-denial necessary 
in all those who would labour in the missionary cause 
in far-off lands. The book contains some interesting 
details of exploration, and may be said to be of geo- 
graphical and ethnological value. It is a work that 
should be in every school library in the country. It is 
well printed on exceptionally good paper, and in addition 
to a portrait which forms the frontispiece, is embellished 
with several beautiful illustrations. The binding is durable, 
and the design on cover most appropriate. We know of 
no better prize-book for a boy. It has our warmest com- 
mendation. 


Cromwell Anecdotes. By Dr. Macaulay. 


This is in every respect an excellent little book. It con- 
tains a collection of brightly written and extremely interest- 
ing stories, illustrating the life and character of the Lord 
Protector of tae Commonwealth. Dr. Macaulay is a vigorous 
writer, and knows well how to condense historical matter. 
To any intelligent boy or girl having a taste for history, the 
volume cannot but prove a most suitable gift, and as such 
we cordially recommend it. The illustrations are appro- 
priate, and the binding neat. 


Rudolph of Rosenfeldt: A Story of the times 
of William the Silent. By J. W. Spear. 


David Fleming’s Forgiveness. By the author of 
‘ The Bairns.’ 


These are two very handsome prize-books. The former 
is historical, in which the author tells his readers something 
of the bitter struggle for Protestantism in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is an impressive story and told with much skill. 

‘David Fleming’s Forgiveness’ is a pleasing story, for 
which something more than ordinary praise is due to the 
author. It is thoroughly readable, and the interest is fully 
sustained from cover to cover. Both books cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction and enjoyment to young people. 
They are well illustrated, beautifully printed on good paper, 
and substantially bound in artistic style. Teachers will do 
well to include them in their selection of this year’s prizes. 


MESSRS. HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER. 


We would draw our readers’ attention to a capital new 
geographical game called ‘Spottit.’ Playing ‘Spottit’ will 
impress geographical names and facts on the mind, and 
familiarise the players with the various maps. It cannot fail 
also to amuse. The game is neatly got up, and will make a 
useful Christmas gift. 

We have also a new spelling game from the same firm, 
‘Stumbling Blocks,’ which will afford a good deal of fun and 
pass an hour very pleasantly away. 





MESSRS. T. NELSON AND SON'S LIST. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
A Thorny Way. By Bradford Whiting. 


This is a home-life story of a young lady, the daughter of a 
clergyman. She was good, and anxious to do good, but too 
full of self-confidence and her own opinions. Her father did 
what most wise people would do under the circumstances— 
gave a little quiet advice and then let her gain her lessons 
from experience. Bitter lessons some of them proved to 
be, making some years of her life a ‘thorny way’ indeed. 
The story will be very useful to young girls, and everyone 
who reads it cannot fail to learn some good thing from its 
pages. 


The Church and the King: A Tale of England 
in the days of Henry VIII. By E. Everett 


Green. 


The unsettled state of the Church in the days of Henry 
the VIII. is skilfully portrayed in this delightful story. The 
bluff King Hal also has justice done to his character. Too 
often he is presented to us simply as a lazy good-tempered 
monarch, and the better side of his character left entirel 
out of the picture. In truth, however, he was, with all his 
faults, a painstaking and industrious king, who had at heart 
the welfare of his people, and, considering the days he lived 
in, a man of knowledge and resource. The tale is alive with 
adventure and incident, and full of information about our 
forefathers and country. ‘The Church and the King’ is one 
of this gifted writer’s best historical tales. ‘The Messrs. 
Nelson have sent it forth in a handsome binding. 


Birds and Flowers. By Mary Howitt. Illustrated 
By Giacomelli 


This charming new edition of Mary Howitt’s pretty verses 
will be found a suitable gift-book for any season. The 
names of authoress and artist alike speak tor its excellence. 
Both printing and binding are beautiful and combine to 
make a handsome little volume 


Famous Artists. By Sarah K. Bolton. 


As the title indicates, this beautiful volume contains short 
life sketches of famous Old Masters. Michael Angelo, 
Rubens, Titian, Leonardo Da Vinci, Rembrandt, Raphael, 
and Murillo each have a chapter devoted to them. Each 
chapter is adorned with a portrait, clearly and beautifully 
executed. Anyone anxious to gain a knowledge of these 
great artists and their style cannot do better than obtain 
this book, which is concise, instructive, and entertaining. 


Alive in the Jungle: A Story for the Young. 
By E. Stredder. 


This is a wonderful story of a little child who was stolen 
from its bed by a she-wolf, and carried off into the jungle. 
One little act of disobedience on the part of an elder sister 
gave the wolf the opportunity to seize the child, and hence 
all the sorrow and suffering. After a long search it was 
found alive and well, having been nourished and cared for by 
the wolves. 


The Victoria Cross. By Morice Gerard. 


How Gunner Wheatcroft won the Victoria Cross in the 
Zulu war is a thrilling story. The romance of his native 
village is also well worth recording, and the whole makes a 
delightful story book, the value of which is enhanced by the 
atmosphere of truth surrounding it. 


Waiting and Serving. By Maude M. Butler. 


A pretty story for children, full of loving teaching. Patience 
and love are the ruling spirits of the story, which is intended 
to impress the little ones with the lesson that ‘they also 
serve who only stand and wait.’ 
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Sweet William; or, the Castle of Mount St. 
Michael. By Marguerite Bouvet. 


| space saved might have been used in giving a correct 


This pretty historical tale is written expressly for children. | 


It is a story of ‘early times in Normandy.’ Quaint and 
beautiful, it will surely be a favourite with the children. 


Story upon Story: and Every Word True. By 
George Manville Fenn, Edward Garrett, etc., etc. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons. 

This is one of the most beautiful gift-books we have seen 
this season. Stories for little folks from the pens of some of 
the first writers of the day, illustrated by such artists as 


Helen Jackson, Ellen Welby, etc., and printed in colours | 


exquisite and delicate, form a book fit for the nursery of a 
little princess. 


The Sea Service. By Commander C. N. Robinson, 
R.N. R. Tuck & Sons. 
An illustrated history of the British Navy from 1770 to 
the present glate. A picture book containing much informa- 
tion in little space. 


Leaders into Unknown Lands. By Arthur Mon- 
tefiore, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. S. W. Partridge & Co. 
Few books of travel have given us more pleasure in read- 
ing than this. By a perusal of this entertaining volume, one 
can grasp the main facts connected with the travels of 
Livingstone, Burton, Stuart, Wallace, Stanley, and Nansen— 
all great modern explorers. The book is exceptionally well 
written, and deserves to be widely known. 


Elizabeth Gilbert, and her Work for the Blind. 
By Frances Martin. Cassell & Co. 

The new and revised edition of this interesting work will 
be welcome to many. Elizabeth Gilbert was herself blind, 
and therefore understood the difficulties of those who were 
similarly afflicted. It almost seems impossible that a blind 
lady could accomplish so much. A character so sweet and 
gentle, yet so full of energy and perseverance, is well worthy 
of a place among modern heroines. 


The Microscope and its Lessons. By James 
Crowther. London: Sunday School Union. 


This most instructive volume will be a treasure to a 
thoughtful child. Its wonders cannot fail to awaken a lively 
interest for the beaucies of nature. There are over eighty 
illustrations of the marvellous things that the microscope 
reveals, and a short history of each, given in a style that 
children can understand. The book is attractively bound. 


Blackie’s Science Readers, I. to V. London: 
Blackie and Son. 

Tuesk reading books follow pretty closely the lines laid 
down in the ‘Elementary Science’ scheme of Schedule II. 
of the Code. They may also be used with advantage as 
ordinary reading books, and any child into whose hands they 
may fall cannot fail to derive both interest and profit from 
them. They are neatly and strongly bound, clearly printed, 
and freely illustrated. 

Books I. to III. are lessons on common objects. They 
contain all the lessons mentioned in the Code, and the other 
subjects are well selected. We strongly recommend all 
teachers using them to give the lessons before using the 
reading books, and to obtain some independent know- 
ledge of the subjects. With some of them (¢.g. Candles, 
Soap,) the author is evidently unfamiliar. No inspector 
would listen with patience to a lesson where the candles in 
common use—sperm, paraffin, and stearine—are not men- 
tioned, and of which the principal part is taken up in the 
description of ‘dip’ tallow candles, which are now practi- 
cally obsolete rhe lesson on soap describes the old, 
wasteful, and roundabout way, in preference to the one now 











explanation of the making of fancy soaps. The idea that 
the properties of soft-soap are due to the use of whale oil is 
a curious blunder. We fear that a statement about the 
‘bloodvessels’ of an earthworm covers another. Nor can 
we praise the judgment shown in the selection of the verse. 
In the three books there is but one piece of poetry, and 
three or four pieces of rhyming jingle suitable for children ; 
the rest are poor beyond description. Why children should 
be taught such rubbish passes comprehension, when the 
great writers abound in suitable pieces. 

Books IV. and V. are of a different calibre. They are from 
the pen of Rev. Th. Wood, and (as is needless to say of his 


| father’s son and of himself) are written with a full knowledge 





of the subject, and of the way to present it to beginners. 
His natural history and entomology we will not presume to 
criticise, but we feel that he ought to have made the relation- 
ship of flowers and insects a more central point. There is 
no way in which children are more readily interested in 
botany than this. Natural selection and the effects of culti- 
vation, too, ought not to have been neglected in a lesson on 
the cabbage. There is no better example of the result of 
selection than the formation of the cabbage and its cousins 
from the wild cole. Is it not, too, crying ‘ Wolf’ to insist so 
strongly on the poisonous character of the bittersweet, while 
it is still sub judice ? 

Teachers will, however, find this series a valuable one, 
and, with the corrections we have indicated, may use them 
with full confidence. The illustrations are generally new to 
school reading books ; the type is clear, the difficult words 
are gathered together at the end, and summaries are pro- 
vided, which will be found most valuable for revision. 


Chambers’s New Historical Readers : Books I., 
IL, VI., VII. London and Edinburgh: W. & R. 
Chambers. 


These volumes, intended for the use of the standards 

corresponding to their numbers, worthily complete a new 
series, the other three numbers of which we have already 
had the pleasure of recommending. The books for the 
lower standards contain all the favourite old stories which 
the most scholarly historians now declare to be without 
foundation in fact. It is perhaps as needless as it is vain 
to hope that writers of history for children will cease to 
relate these traditional legends. Still it might be well to 
indicate in some way that many of them are the subjects of 
doubt and uncertainty, so that the reading of more advanced 
history books may not too rudely shock the minds of the 
youthful readers. 
” The narrative in all the volumes is presented in a remark- 
ably interesting style, and the biographical element in history 
is kept well in view. Suitable passages of poetry are 
interspersed, and the lessons are made the more attractive 
by an unusual number of full-page and other illustrations of 
the bold and picturesque kind, which cannot fail to appeal tu 
the children’s powers of imagination. 

Brief summaries and tables of dates are placed at the end 
of the later books. The type is bold and clear, especially in 
Book I. We can cordially recommend the whole series, 








0 


ERROR PRIZE.—The first to point out an error in our December 
Supplement was Mr. H. C. Heddy, 6, Boxworth Grove, Barnsbury, 
London, N., to whom a cheque for 4a//-a-guinea has been sent. 


esr No Subscriber can win the Error Prize for two 
CONSECUTIVE months. In our next issue we hope to 


announce several new prize competitions.—(ED.) 


OWING to the pressure on our space, we are compelled to hold 
over until our next issue the following contributions: Lessons in 
Agriculture (Prof. Green), Conversational Drawing Lessons for 
Infants (Mrs. Mortimer), Needlework for Pupil Teachers (Miss 
Sophy Loch), Teachers’ Notes of Drawing Lessons (E. Buffery- 
Ridge), Query Column, Publications Received, etc. 
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ESCRIPTIVE 


With MAPS and DIAGRAMS. 


BROOK’ 








Crown 8vo. 634 pages. 


3/6 
GEOGRAPHY. 

















| H Tert= Book for 
PUPIL TEACHERS, 


AND 


FOR 


SCHOLARSHIP, CERTIFICATE, and MATRICULATION CANDIDATES. 


SAMUEL 


BROOK, 


Headmaster Senior Practising Schools, Westminster Training College. 








TESA cHENnsSs’ 
From H. E. Hull, Esq., Head Teacher Hackney P. T. Centre, | 


London School Board:—‘I have examined it, and consider it | 
excellent. Mr. Brook and his Publisher may be proud of such 
an admirable book.’ 

From ar. Inspector’s Assistant :—‘ It is a thoroughly practical 
work by a practical man ; matter, style, print, and maps are every- 
thing that can be desired, and the diagrams cannot fail to be very 
helpful to the student.’ 

From H. Hanford, Esq., Little London Board School, Willen- 
hall: —‘ I shall recommend it to the students of my Scholarship and 
Certificate Classes.’ 

From the Principal Midland Scholarship and Certificate Centre : 
—‘We consider it a decided step forward in the treatment of its 
subject, and it should have a large sale. We shall place it on our 
list.’ 

Mr. G. H. Sparrow, Scholarship and Certificate Correspond- 
ence Classes, writes :—‘ I shall not fail to recommend it.’ 

Mr. E. Priestley, Head Master Kendrick Middle School, 
Reading :—‘It certainly is the best in the market, and should have 
an enormous sale.’ 

Mr. J. W. Rymer, B.A., Head Master Wesleyan School, 
Barnsley :—‘ Mr. Brook’s Descriptive Geography is sure to be a 
favourite wherever known. It is exceedingly interesting in style 
and matter, as well as attractive in appearance ; it renders the study 
of geography alike easy and pleasant, and its information is up to 
date.’ 

Mr. Ed. A. Mills, Scholarship and Certificate Coach, Croydon: 
—‘It certainly deserves the name of “ Descriptive.” I do not know 
any general geography that so fully describes towns and coasts as 
this dues. The geography of Africa is particularly good.’ 


OPiInNiIon s. 
Mr. A. M. Williams, Lecturer on Geography, Church of Scot- 


land Training College, Dundas Vale, Glasgow, writes :—‘It is ex- 

cellently adapted to the needs of the students for whom it has been 

written, The material has been selected and arranged with great 
| judgment and skill.’ 

Mr. N. H. Osborne, Head Master Wesleyan Schools, Mirfield : 
—' Second to none that I am acquainted with. I am sure that any 
youth, who will use the book honestly, will not only derive much 
pleasure from the exercise, but will find it easy to pass an examina- 
tion.’ 

Mr. Percy Sykes, Head Master Great Horton Board School, 
Bradford :—‘ The work is a splendid production, an exceedingly 
valuable compendium of our latest geographical knowledge. It will 
quickly take its place as a standard work both for class teaching and 
reference.’ 

Mr. Jas. J. Hall, Head Master Brixton Hill School, London, 
S.W. :—‘ A work of solid worth fully answering the ends aimed at.’ 

An Inspector’s Assistant (South of England) writes :—‘A 
| capital book. It is admirably adapted for Pupil Teachers, as it 
contains just the matter we want.’ 

Mr. G. F. Grimshaw, Matriculation Coach, Whitefield, Man- 
chester :—‘I have thoroughly examined this book, and I can 
candidly say that for the purpose it is intended to serve, viz., for 
the preparation for the various Higher Examinations, suchas Matricu- 
lation, Certificate, &c., this is the best Geography I have seen. The 
writer seems just to have hit upon the requirements for these 
examinations, and one who has honestly worked through this book 
need have no fear for the Examination in this subject. I have very 
carefully compared this volume with my private note-book (geo- 
graphy) used for preparing pupils, and in no case do I find any 





JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PILGRIM 


question which may not be answered from this Geography.’ 


STREET, LUOGATE HILL, LONDON. 


And all Booksellers at Home and Abroad. 
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JUST OUT. 


WESTMINSTER READING BOOKS 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


The Westminster Reading Books have been prepared with the greatest care by writers who are 
thoroughly conversant with the requirements of children in Elementary Schools. Teachers 
in want of new Reading Books are invited to examine this series, which will be found 
to be at least equal to the best in the market. 











THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE BOOKS ARE :— 
New and Interesting Lessons both in Prose and tin Poetry. 
Careful Graduation both tn the difficulties of language and tn subject-matter. 
Lists of Words for Spelling, Notes, and Explanations of Words and Phrases. 
Grammar Lessons to meet the various schemes set forth tn the New Code, and a progressive 
sertes of Grammar Exercises. 
5. L£xcellence in Type, Illustrations, Paper, and Binding. 


> wn = 


FIRST PRIMER. 32 pages, cloth boards, 3d. 
SECOND PRIMER. 48 pages, _,, °9 4d. 
INFANT READER. 84 pages, ,, - sd. 
STANDARD I. 128 pages, ,, om 8d. 
STANDARD II. 144 pages, ,, es od. 
STANDARD III. 195 pages, ,, “ Is. od. 
STANDARD 1V. 200 pages, ,, °° Is. 3d. 
STANDARD V. 210 pages, _,, 99 Is. 4d. 
STANDARD _ VI. 216 pages, _,, » Is. 6d. 








Sfhecimens of the Books will be sent to Head-Teachers on application. 


HISTORY AS A CLASS SUBJECT. 


WESTMINSTER HISTORICAL READING BOOKS 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Autuor or ‘THe Herr or Repcryrre,’ ‘CAMEos FROM ENGLISH History,’ &c. 





These books are specially adapted for the use of schools in which English History is taken as a 
Class Subject, but will be found equally suitable as one of the sets of Reading Books required 
by Schedule I. of the Code. They are fully supplied with pictures, maps, and other aids, a 
special and unique feature in them being a series of coloured historical Maps in illustration of 
the various different historical periods. 
PART I. (STANDARDS I. and II.), Simple Stories relating to English History. 
120 pp. cloth boards, 9d. 
PART II. (STANDARD IIIL.), Twelve Stories from Early English History. 
168 pp. cloth boards, Is. 
PART III. (STANDARD IV.), Twenty Stories and Biographies from 1066 to 1485. 
220 pp. cloth boards, Is. 3d. 
PART IV. (STANDARD V.), The Tudor Period, with Biographies of Leading Persons. 
226 pp. cloth boards, Is. 8d. 
PART V. (STANDARD VI.), The Stuart Period, especially the Civil War, and the Con- 


stitution and Functions of Parliament. [ Nearly ready. 
PART VI. (STANDARD VII.), The Hanoverian Period, with special reference to the 
Colonies and Foreign Possessions of Great Britain. [Ju the press. 





Specimen Copies of Parts I., 11., 111, and IV., which are now ready, will be sent to 
Head-Teachers on application. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 
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HUGHES'S DRAWING CARDS FOR INFANTS. 


In 4 Sets of 40 Cardseach. Cloth Cases, 2s. per Set. 


SET 1.—Vertical and horizontal lines. 

Set II.—The lines of Set I. with oblique lines forming 
angles of 45°. 

Set I1I].—The lines of Sets I. and II. with oblique lines 
forming any angles. 

Set IV.—For Standard [., in INFANT SCHOOLS. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘We have nothing but praise for these Cards, 

which give us some of the most useful patterns, and will be invaluable to 


teachers who, after the pattern has been drawn on Kindergarten slates, will then 
give them as freehand followed by drawing with rules.’ 


HUGHES'S STANDARD DRAWING BOOKS. 


By E. BUFFERY RIDGE, Art Master London School Board. 
Book 1. Standards I. and IT. 





for Teachers’ use ... 6d. 


+» & “ III., Ruledand Freehand for Scholars’ use ... 3d. 
» & - IV., Drawing to Scale = - cas 
o & " IV. and V., Freehand 1“ * . 4d. 


GS OTHER BOOKS IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


The Schoolmaster says:—‘ Mr. Ridge, the well-known Art Master under 
the London School Board, has done the teachers, especially the younger ones, 
a great service in presenting this handy form of notes. With such an outline 
before him, the weakest pupil teacher ought to get good work out of his class, if 
ordinary supervision is exercised by his chief. It will form a most valuable 
‘* Teachers’ Aid” in all our schools.’ 





ALL STANDARDS NOW READY. 
gs ADOPTED BY LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


DR. BEACH'S ENTERTAINING READERS. 


°° Zhe most charming, interesting, and instructive 
Readers in the World. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


10 BOOES, 2p. EA UH. 


HUGHES'S EXAMINATION COPY-BOOKS 


A Heap Master writes:—‘ I have introduced them throughout the 
school, and in my opinion they are nearer perfection than any I have yet seen.’ 











GIRLS’ DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Price 3d. 
Adapted to Stage I. New Code. Based on ‘ Hughes’s 
Teachers’ Domestic Economy.” Edited by Mrs. BEACH, With 
Summaries, Examination Questions, &c. 











Now Ready, price 1s. Adopted at People’s Palace, the Polytechnic, Gold- 
smiths’ Institute, etc. 


FAMILY COOKERY. By Mrs. E. A. SHarman, 
First Class Diplomée National Training School for Cookery . 
Lecturer to the National Health Society. 


The Evening News and Post says :—‘ Practical Cookery Books are not so 
common that the prudent housewife can afford to neglect such a one as this. 
Mrs. Sharman has compressed into a book small enough to be carried in the 
apron pocket practical recipes for the concoction of cakes, soups, jellies, and the 
thousand and one dainties that tend to enhance the attractiveness of the family 
table. All the items in the book are quite compatible with the humblest of 
purses and all suitable for inclusion in a plain, healthy diet.’ 





NEARLY READY. 


WOLLMAN’S STANDARD CAILY-WORK.- 


ING AND TEST ARITHMETICS (including 
Mental Arithmetic). 





JOSEPH HUGHES anp CO., 
PILGRIM STREET, LuDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








Cambridge University Press. 
BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1892. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 

DE VIGNY. LACANNE DE JONC. Edited with Notes by 
H. W. EvE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Head Master of University College School, London. 1s. 6d. 

HAUFF. DIE KARAVANE. Edited with Notes by A. 
a na Ph.D., late Assistant Master at Uppingham 

chool, 358. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. With an 
Introduction and Notes. By the late W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
New Edition. Revised by J. W. CARTMELL, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ's College. 3s. 6d. 

CAESAR. DE BELLO GALLICO, BOOK I., with Maps 
and English Notes, by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College. Is. ed. 

VERGIL. AENEID, BOOK II., with Notes by A. Sincwick, 
M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO. PRO MURENA. With English Introduction and 
Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 3s. 

LIVY. BOOK XXI., with Notes and Introduction, by M. S. 
DIMsDALE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 2s. 6d. 

XENOPHON. ANABASIS, BOOKIL., with English Notes 
by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College. 
2s. 6d. 

HOMER. ILIAD, BOOK VI., with Introduction and Notes 
by G M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 2s. 

HERODOTUS. BOOKIX, CHAPTERS 1-89, with Notes, 
Introduction and Map, by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College. 3s. 6d. 

PLATONIS APOLOGIA SOCRATIS. With I[ntroduction, 
Notes and oj any by J. ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Emmanuel College. 3s. 6d. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, BOOKS XI. and XII. 
Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College. ane in April. 

GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTARY COM RCIAL. A 
sketch of the Commodities and the Countries of the World. By 
H. R. Mitt, D.Se., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Commercial 
Geography in the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. _ 1s. 

AN AT OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended as a “re to the above. By J, G. BARTHOLO- 
MEW, F.R.G.S. ith an Introduction by Dr. H. R. MILL, 3s. 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By C. Smirn, M.A, 
Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (with Answers to the Examples). 
By W. W. Rouse BALL, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. BOOKSI. 
and II. Edited by H. M. Taytor, M.A., Fellow and 
formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
Books III. and IV. By the same Editor. 1s. 6d. 

Books I.—IV. in one volume. 3s. 

ELEMENTS OF STATICS AND DYNAMICS. ByS. 
L. Loney, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. 7s. 6d. 

ParT I. ELEMENTS OF STATICS. 4s. 6d. 
ParT II]. ELEMENTS OF DYNAMICS. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. By the Rev. Professor 
Lumby, D.D. With Thrce Maps. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. By Arch- 
deacon F. W. FARRAR, D.D. With Four Maps. 4s. 6d. With 
Greek Text and Notes by the same Editor. 6s. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professo: 
Lumby, D.D. With Four Maps. 4s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. By the Rev. II. 
C. G. MOULE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By the Rev. 
H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS, 
THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. By the Rev. Professo: 
Lumsy, D.D. With Map. 1s. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. By Arch- 
deacon F. W. FARRAR, D.D. With Map. 1s. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 
Lumby, D.D. With Map. 1s. 


London: C. J. CLAY anp SONS, 
Camprince University Press Warunouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





CITY OF LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE 


WHITE STREET AND FINSBURY STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 
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Principal - 
CERTIFICATE. 


Science, Drawing, and Languages are now included in this course without 
extra fee. Students intending to enter in January next should sow begin their 
Science and Drawing. No fees till January. 


SCHOLAR SHiP. 


The Class which began 11th Jury is now full. 
New Class will be formed 51st of Ocroner, the Saturday after P. T. Exam. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CLASSES. 


New Classes begin 31st Ocronsn, the Saturday after P.T. Exam. For details, 
see Prospectus. 
PREN CH Classes for Scholarship Students entering College next Christmas 
begin ist SepTemMbeER, 
LATA and MaTEEMATEIOCS, Stage Il, for Male Students, 


mith SerremMeerr. 


SCIENCE AND ART CLASSES. 


In this Section the Students of the College scored nearly 500 Successes 
at last May Examination. 

SCE RNCE Classes in all subjects for next May Examination begin on various 
dates from rst to joth Serramper. See Prospectus for particulars. 
ABT Classes for next Mov Examination begin 21st of Serremper. There 

will be a Special Class for CLAW SlODELLING. 

All Science, Art, and Language Classes are free to Certificate Students. All 
such Students intending to enter here in January next for Certificate should now 
begin their Science, Drawing, and Languages. 

Conn ESPON DENCE Classes in all SCEENCE subjects and all 
the Art subjects necessary for ‘D' Certificate, begin Serraember 24th. 


MATRICULATION, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY.) 

Class for lune 1802 Exam. begins Servemser r1th,and w be conducted by 
Mr. S. BLOWS, M.A. Honours Camb., B.A. Honours London; Mr. E. ,. 
MARSH, M.A. ; Mr. A. COGERY, B.A., L.L., University of Paris, Officer 
d’ Académie, Examiner in French to the Intermediate Education Board, Ireland ; 
Mx. J. W. SAMUEL, B.A., London Matriculation Honours; and Prorsssox 
CUSACK, 





Professor CUSACK. 


MATRICULA TION.—/ Continued.) 
RESULTS OF JUNE, 1891, EXAMINATION. 

9 Sat for Examination. 7 Passed. ALL FIRST CLASS. 

One Gentleman failed in a subject which he had not studied here. 

One Lady who had studied all the subjects here failed in Light and Heat, 
but was not marked weak in any other subject. 

LL.A. EXAMINATION. 
(ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY.) 
Classes for June, 1892, Exam. commence Serremser 16th in— 
ENGLISH HONOURS, HISTORY, EDUCATION, 
FRENCH, 


and any other subject of the curriculum for which a sufficient number of names 


will be entered. 
RESULTS OF 1890 EXAMINATION. 
100 per cent. passed. 100 per cent. took the Honours 
Paper one or more subjects. 
RESULTS OF 1891 EXAMINATION. 
Of all students who began the course in 1890, worked completely through it, 
and sat at Examination, 
100 per cent. passed. 100 per cent. took the Honours 
Paper in one or more subjects. 
Such results as these are unsurpassed in preparing for University Examinations 


KINDERGARTEN, (891-2. 

Class begins Serremser 16th, and will be held on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
up to July, 1892. At conclusion of course an Examination will be held. and 
Certificates granted to the proficient. Fraucein Heexwarr is the Examiner, 

The School Board for London agree to recognize these Certificates. 
FRENCH CLASS begins September Ist. 

A Special Class for the reading of the French Author prescribed for Certificate 

Exam. (1st year Females) now meets cn Frivay EveninGs, 6.30 to 8. 


ALL APPLICATIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO PROFESSOR CUSACK. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS — 


For appointments under Government; 1,500 vacancies annually. 
Open to Males and Females. Age from 15 to 30. Commencing 
Salaries, 455—4250. Clerkships, Excise, Customs, Telegraphists, 
Cadets, Engineer Students, &. Special Morning Class for both 
sexes. Separate Class-rooms. §50 Passes. Tuition also by corres- 
pondence for country candidates. The most successful system 
extant. /u// mformation free. 


J. KEEFE, F.R.G.8., dc., 63, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(ist or 2nd Year.) 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


No fees unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass. 
Exceptionally low terms Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, 
&e , Grornce Henny Srarnow, Forest Gate, London, E 

N.B.-—‘Teachers who intend taking Papers are invited to communicate at an 
early date with Mr, Sparrow. The work for these Exams. having been the 
speciality for the pas eight years, with increasing success each year, there is 
little fear of tailure now. Dull students are got through safely, and bright ones 
pushed into Fist Division. 7 

the increasing demands of each year's Exam. should warn candidates to 
engage & Coach, making a sfeciadity of his or her requirements. 


‘“The PARAGON” 
SCHOOL SLATE 


bears all bad usage unrufied.’ 


eeereccceoooooe 
Supplied direct from the Makers, 
WALKINGTON & CO., 
HOPE STREET, LEEDS. 
London Agents: Messrs. WAKE & DEAN, 
111, London Road, 8.E. 
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ON SATURDAY, enn JANUARY, 1892, will be issued the First 
Number of a NEW SHORTHAND WEEKLY, entitled— 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND WEEKLY 


Consisting of 12 pages, crown 4to., lithographed in Pheasneee, and printed 
on good toned paper. Its object will not be to supplant the ‘ Phonetic 
Journal,’ but it will aim at providing additional reading practice in Phono- 
graphy of a light, interesting, entertaining, and amusing character. for every 
phonographer. The contents will consist of stories and tales, serial and com- 
plete ; interesting extracts; amusing paragraphs; phonographic jokes and 
anecdotes ; phonographic prize competitions, etc. igh Illustrations, 
serious and comic, will be freely introduced. 

The matter will be carefully selected, and by putting the price at the popular 


ONE PENNY, 


it will place in the hands of the enormous number who yearly take up the study 
of Pitman’s Shorthand a weekly magazine that will, while they are studying the 
Art, interest, instruct, and amuse them. 


A YOST TYPEWRITER, VALUE £22, WILL BE GIVEN AWAY IN 
CONNECTION WITH NO, 1. 


Order early of your Newsagent (Two Copies ; one for your friend). 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 1, Amen Corner, London, £.C. 
J. JENNINGS & CO., 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEPTFORD, S8.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1871, 


Classes now forming for :— 














Certificate Matriculation 
Scholarship Languages 
Sciences Script Shorthand 
Drawing Special Subjects 


FEES QUARTERLY. Reduction if paid in Advance. 
PUPILS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
ENCLOSE STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS AND FULL PARTICULARS, 
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ADOPTED BY SCOTCH AND ENGLISH TRAINING COLLEGES. 


READY. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


wmwuoGoHytEeEs’s 


DOMESTIC 


ECONOMY. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
Pupil Teachers, Students in Training, Certificate Candidates, and Schoolmistresses. 


Sec. l—HUMAN PHY-:IOLOGY (Elements of). 
By WALKER OVEREND, B.A. (OxoN.) B.Sc. (LOND.), 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, and Radcliffe Travelling Fellow. 
Deputy Lecturer on Physiology at St. George's Hospital, London, W. 


*,* This Section is profusely illustrated by diagrams drawn and 
engraved from original sketches by the Author. 


Sec. IL—DOMESTIC HYGIENE (as per Stage I. 
Sc. and Art Dept.) 
By ELIZABETH J. MorFitt, B.Sc. (LOND.). 
Sec. I.—PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR 
THE SICK. 
By ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D., D.P.H., 
Examiner to the London and Cambridge Universities. 
Sec. IV.—PLAIN COOKERY. 
By Mrs. B. W. GOTHARD, Gold Medallist in Cookery, etc. 


Sec. V—CLOTHING AND LAUNDRY 
WORK. By Miss Mann. 

Lecturer at the Domestic Economy Training School Liverpool. 
Sec. VI—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
EXPENSES, AND INVESTMENTS. 

By Mrs. BURGWIN. 

Member of the Executive, National Union of Teachers ; Head Mistress 
Orange Street Board School, Southwark. 

Sec. VIL—HOW TO MAKE THE HOME 
PRETTY. 

By May Morris. 


@@ The Section dealing with Elementary Human Physiology 
has been included owing to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Education. 

The first two Sections of the Book, therefore, exactly meet, in all 
respects, the requirements of the First or Elementary Stage in 

Hygiene. 








UNSOLICITED 


From the Lecturer on Domestic Economy at one of the 
largest London Training Classes.—‘ I consider the work excel- 
lent in every respect, and any student — it will have nothing to 
fear at the Ganintnation. The section of Physiology is especially 
valuable, as the science of food cannot be understood without it, and 
I know of no book which treats this properly. The subject matter 
is full, concise, and correct. What before could only be obtained by 
reading parts of many large works on the various subjects, is here 
presented complete in the clearest possible manner. It is the only 
book which covers adequately the Syllabus for the Certi- 
ficate Examination, and is undoubtedly the best work on 
this wide subject.’ 











TESTIMonNnrats. 


From the Science Demonstrator toa large School Board.—‘\ con- 
sider such a book should be in every school where Domestic 
Economyris taken asa specific subject. If such a book were avail- 
able for reference by teachers, and was well used, the number and 
quality of the passes in this subject would be largely improved.’ 

From a Head Inspector of Schools.—‘ A most exhaustive treatise 
on a very important subject.’ 

From the Head Master of one of the largest I — Teachers’ Centre 
Schools (London School Board).—' This is just the book for the use 
of the P. T.’s. I have been carefully through it, and say, without 
hesitation, that it is the best book I know on the subject for 
the use of P.T.’s.’ 











PRESS OFTLNIONS. 


The Practical. Teacher says :—‘ Never before, so far as we are 
aware, has the important subject of Domestic Economy been so 
thoroughly and effectively treated in a single volume as in the 
compact and substantial manual before us. The editor, recognisin 
the composite and comprehensive nature of the subject, has adopt 
the somewhat novel plan of entrusting the different branches to 
different hands ; and he has succeeded in securing for each of the 
seven sections of the book a writer eminently qualified for the 
task undertaken. This manual, we feel sure, will not only be found 
to meet every requirement connected with its primary purpose of 
a ee pupil teachers and students for passing the examination 
in Domestic Economy, but it will prove useful to those teachers who 
have to teach the subject, and to the many housewives who have to 
put its teachings into practice.’ 

The School Guardian says:—‘A new manual of Domestic 
Economy, the joint work of no fewer than seven different writers, 
has been recently issued by Mr. Joseph Hughes. It is primarily 
designed for the use of pupil teachers, students in training colleges, 
and schoolmistresses, but it covers a wider ground than that 
required of female candidates at the certificate examination, and, 
moreover, contains so much sensible and useful information of 
general interest, particularly to housewives, that we hope it may 
meet with a wide sale.’ 


The Educational News says :—‘ It is impossible to peruse such a 
book without forming higher ideas of every-day life, and without 
acquiring a better knowledge of how to realise them, than would 
otherwise be practicable.’ 


The Scottish Leader says :—‘ May Morris adds a lively sketch, 
which all ladies should read, on “ ihe to Make the Home Pretty.” 
The volume is both neat and cheap, and should find a place in 
every family library.’ 


The Manchester Guardian x :—‘ Housekeepers of any degree 
of wealth might derive benefit from the hints upon domestic matters 
scattered up and down the book.’ 


The Leeds Mercury says:—‘An admirable manual either for 
the school-room or the household. Many helpful illustrations and 
diagrams add to the value of the book.’ 


The Manchester Examiner and Times says :—‘ This book will be 
very helpful to schoolmistresses and pupil teachers, for whom, in- 
deed, it is specially designed, but it will also be exceedingly service- 
able to the young wife who may require reliable information and 
sound advice on the interesting subjects with which it deals. The 
book is the best treatise on Domestic Economy that we 
have met with.’ 








London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, E.c. 
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Imaportant 


Notice. 





«@ At the last Scholarship Examination there were nearly 


4,000 FAILURES 


There would not have been ONE had each Candidate thoroughly mastered 


HUGHES'S TEACHERS 


TEXT - BOOKS. 





*,* The following works are extensively used in the English and Scotch Training Colleges, and in the London ane 
Provincial P.T. Centre Schools :— 


SECOND EDITION. 


GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC. 3s. 6d. By A.C. 
DIXON, M.A, Senior Wrangler and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; and Dr. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., Author of ‘Elements of 
English 3 

The Teachers’ Aid says :—' The collaboration of a Sen’or Wrangler with the 
master of a public elementary school has produced the practical yet scholarly 
resylt which might have been anticipated. The pupil will find that special pains 
and detailed attention to processes and rules have been given for her help; the 
teacher will find the book a sure guide to intelligent teaching.’ 

The Schoolmaster says:—' The selection of model answers to Government 
questions set to girls is a striking fea ature, and ought to be very useful to pupil 
teachers and others similarly engaged.’ 


WOLLMAN’S TEACHERS’ ARITHMETIC. 
3s. 6d. By JOSEPH WOLLMAN, Author of ‘Metric System Made 
tasy,’ ‘ Daily Working and Test Arithmetics.’ 

Exactly meets in all respects the Requirements of the New Circular (No. 297), 
issued February, 1891, by the Education Department. 





*,° This important work contains— 


21 YEARS’ SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS 


10 YEARS’ CERTIFICATE QUESTIONS, 
with every question set at BOTH Exams. for the last four years worked 


out in full as models. 





THIRD EDITION. 


’ 

DAWSON’S ESSAYS, ESSAY-WRITING, 
AND PARAPHRASING. 1s. 6d. By C. J. DAWSON, B.A. (London), 
Head Master under the London School Board, 

The Teachers’ Aid says: Mr. Dawson has put into this book a labour of 
love and much literary tasie and knowledge. The publisher presents the result 
in a dainty dress, far superior to the common run of Eighteenpenny manuals. 
The Model Essays are praiseworthy for feeling, matter, and style, and the thirty 
pages alloted to paraphrasing eupely a want in a very creditable manner,’ 





SIXTH EDITION. Price 2s., crown 8vo. 


’ 

DICKINSON’S DIFFICULTIES OF ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR AND ANAL YSIS SIMPLIFIED. With a Course 
of Examination Questic ms. Enlarged and re-edited by C. J. DAWSON, 
B.A., Author of * Essays, Essay-Writing, and Paraphrasing,’ etc. 

The Teachers’ Assistant says :—‘ The whole subject is most fully and care- 
fully treated from the first lesson on nouns to the examination of the most in- 
volved sentence. All knotty points are so thoroughly explained and so fully 
Hlustrated that it must be the student's own fault if he has not, after having 
worked through the book, an accurate and reliable grasp of the grammatical 
structure of the language.’ 





NEW EDITION. Price 4s. 6d. 


HUGHES’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 
From a Heap Insructor of Schools :—‘ A most exhaustive treatise on a very 

important subject.’ 


From the Heap Masrer of one of the largest Pupil Teachers’ Centre Schools 
(London School Board) :—* This is just the book for the use of the P.T.’s, 
have been carefully through it, and say, without hesitation, that it is the best 

_ 


book I know on the subject for the use of P.T.’s." 








DR. BEACH’S ENGLISH. 3s. 6d. 


W. Wren, Esq., Head Master, ‘Pupil Teachers’ School, Deptford (London 
School Board) : :- I think Dr. Beach's English an admirable book. It meets 
the wants of P.T.'s better than any work I know. | shall certainly recommend 
it for use here.’ 

The Senior , LECTURER (English Training College):—‘ Acmirably suited 
for its purpose.’ 





Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 200 pp., 2s. 


DARQUES P.T..s FRENCH COURSE. By 
DARQUE, for 16 years Senior French Master at Dulwich 
Callens. 

The Literary World says .—‘ At last we have the pleasure of welcoming a 
French Course constructed on rational principles; a course, #.¢., which 
attempts to teach not mere grammar, but the every-day language of Educated 
French people.” 





Crown 8vo, extra cloth. 640 pp., price 3s. 6d. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. With Maps, 


Diagrams, and an Appendix of Examination Questions. Specially 
designed for P.T.’s Scholarship Certificate, and for Matriculation at 
London University. By SAMU EL BROOK, Head Master, Senior 
Practising Schools, Westminster ‘Iraining College. 
An Inspector's ASSISTANT writes :— It is a thoroughly practical work by a 
practical man ; matter, style, print, and maps are everything that can be desired, 
and the diagrams cannot fail to be very helpful to the student.’ 


GREGORY'S PHYSICAL & ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 3 €. 


One of H.M.I, says :—‘ I find several questions for the Scholarship Examina- 
tion, 1891, taken verbatim from Gregory's book.’ 





HUXLEY’S P.T.’s LATIN COURSE. Price 2s. 6d. 
By L. HUXLEY, B.A., Assistant Master Charterhouse School. 


*.° All the Scholarship Questions for many years past have been embodied in 
this course, which is specially adapted to Students who have TO TEACH 
THEMSELVES. 


W. Leacu-Lewis, Esq., Principal, Margate College, writes:—‘It is un- 
questionably an excellent introduction to the Latin Tongue.’ 

The Civil Service Student says :—‘ We have no hesitation in saying that the 
author has conferred a great boon on Candid.wes preparing for Public Examina- 
tions. Though it is fw pony intended for Queeu's Schularship, we think it will 
be found equally useful to those preparing for Civil Service Examinations. The 
author has been particularly happy in his collection of exercises.’ 





OVEREND’S PHYSIOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 


HALFORD HAWKINS’ ART OF READING AND 
RECITING. 6d. 


HUGHES’S ART OF HANDWRITING AND HOW 
IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT. ls. 
HUGHES'S P.T.’S COPY-BOOK. 1s. 
HUGHES’S SCHOLARSHIP COPY-BOOK. ls. 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘ Candidates for the Scholarship Examination will 
find this an excellent aid to penmanship. ‘The letters are clear, bold, free from 
unnecessary curves, and designed specially for the class of students who will sit 
in July next. Any Pupil Teacher carefully working through the book will get 
such a practical acquaintance with good writing that it will be of material 
importance to him on many an occasion outside Government Examinations.’ 


HUGHES'S CERTIFICATE COPY-BOOK. 1s. 


Profusely Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. Price as. 6d. 


PRACTICAL KINDERGARTEN LESSONS 
FOR ENGLISH INFANT SCHOOLS. By Mrs. Mortimer, Lecturer 
on the Kindergarten at the Home and Colonial Training College. 





JOSEPH HUGHES & 00., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers at Home and ABROAD. 
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Presented with the JANUARY Number of the “PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


PROBLEMS. 


STANDARD Ii 


Card 1. 


1. If a quarter of a million marbles are divided 
amongst £7 boys and 23 girls, how many will each get? 
2. What is the amount of 100 pounds, 100 shillings, 
100 pence, and 100 farthings ? 
19 score apples are a quarter of a basketful. How 
many apples are there in the basket ? 

4. George has £2 12s. 6d., Arthur has as much 
again, and Jane has as much as George and Arthur 
together. How much has Jane ? 

Card 2. 

1. If tea is 1s. 3d. per Ib., how many pounds shall I 
get for 15s.? 

2. John steps 2 feet, and James steps 3 feet. If 
they both take 60 steps, how many yards will James 
go farther than John ? 

3. £100 is put in the Bank, and afterwards 100 six- 
pences are added. If £20 is taken out, how much is left ? 

4. The dividend is 9,765, and the quotient 45. 
What is the divisor ? 

Card 3 

1. 612 oranges are divided amongst 150 boys, §5 
infants, and 37 girls. If the boys get 2 each, and the 
girls get 1 each, how many each will the infants get ? 

2. Find the sum of 45 pence, 60 farthings, 100 half- 
pence, and 6s. 6jd. 

3. A dealer sold a horse and foal for £30 10s., and 
gained 30s. The foal cost £5. What did the horse cost ? 

4. How many will be left out of 95,716 marbles, 
when 99 children have had 800 each ? 

Card 4. 

1. Harry has £2 1s. 11}d., and John has 6s. 73d. 
more than Harry. How much have they together ? 

2. Find the difference between 6s. 74d. plus £2 §s., 
and 244 pence. 

3. A shopkeeper bought 1,200 oranges at 50 for fs. 
He sold half of them for 11s. 9d., and the rest for 
13s. 6d. How much did he gain ? 

4. On one side of a street there are 49 shops, and on 
the other side there are twice as many. How many 
shops are there in 17 such streets ? 

Card §. 

1. A man can step 36 inches. How many steps will 
he take in going 136,944 inches ? 

2. A boy's coat costs 7s. 11d., his vest 2s. 6d., and 
his hat ss. 4d. The bill is paid with a five-pound note. 
How much change will there be ? 

3. Apples are 84d. per dozen, pears are 6d. per dozen, 
and oranges are fd. each. How much must be paid 
for 54 apples, 15 pears, and 100 oranges ? 

4. A horse and cart are worth £126 10s., and the 
cart cost So guineas. What is the horse worth ? 

Card 6. 

1. The quotient is 179, the divisor 99, and the 
remainder 3. What is the dividend ? 

2. A farmer went to market with £< in his pocket. 
He paid <s. 10d. for beans, 6s. for peas, 3s. 11d. for a 
bridle, and 10s. 6d. for shoes. How much had he left? 

3. Emily saves 1o}d. a day for a week, and James 
saves ss. 6d. a week. How much more will Emily 
have than James at the end of 6 weeks ? 

4. I dig 10 basketfuls of potatoes in a day. If I 
get 14d. a basket, how much shall I earn in 12 days? 





Card 7. 
1. A horse was sold for 50 guineas, and some cows 


were bought for £49 16s. 114d. How much was left 


out of the price of the horse? 

2. A school of 1,292 children was divided into 19 
classes. How many were there in each class ? 

3. A traveller collects £25 14s. 6$d. on Monday, 
£31 2s. 14d. on Tuesday, £15 os. 2d. on Wednesday, 
£25 6s. 11d. on Thursday, £21 on Friday, and 
£12 6s. 8d. on Saturday. How much does he collect 
in a week ? 

4. A man can run 185 yards in a minute. How 
many minutes will it take him to run 14,615 yards? 


Card 8. 

1. John earns £1 10s. 6d., James earns 30s., and 
their father earns as much as both together. How 
much do they earn altogether ? 

2. Rice is 3}d. per lb. How many pounds can be 
bought for £1 9s. 2d? 

3. A horse worth £65 10s. is exchanged for one 
worth 70 guineas. How much money will be required 
to make up the difference ? 

4. How much change will there be out of a ten- 
wy note, when the following have been paid :— 

ress £4 10s., hat 5s. 6d., overcoat 3 guineas, umbrella 
10s. 6d., and the fare was 2s. ? 


Card 9. 

1. A ship and its cargo are worth £2,000. The 
cargo is worth £849 17s. 10d. What is the value of 
the ship ? 

2. A father leaves a fortune of £9,165 10s. 6d. He 
leaves his wife £5,000, and the son £2,146 7s. 10d. 
The daughter has the rest. How much more has the 
son than the daughter ? 

3. In an orchard of 917 trees, 1,988,973 apples are 
gathered. How many is that from each tree ? 

4. If I have 27 guineas, and my brother has 117 
crowns, how much more has he than I? 


Card 10. 

1. A cow cost £28 14s. 7d. for a year, and a horse 
cost 30 guineas. How much has the horse cost more 
than the cow ? 

2. If a basket of apples containing 11,343 be divided 
amongst 27 boys and 30 girls, how many will each 
get ? ' 

3. One wall is 87 yards long, and another is 76 
_ long. If both cost 1 guinea a yard in building, 

ow much will be the tatal cost ? 

4. A housekeeper pays the butcher 11s. 54d., the 
baker 3s. 6d., the fruiterer 4s. 94d., and the shoemaker 
2 guineas. How much has she left out of £5? 


Card I1. 


1. A man earned sos. a week, his wife earned a 
guinea, his son 13s. 4d., and his two daughters earned 
7s. 6d. each. What was the weekly total ? 

2. A coat and waistcoat cost £§ 3s. 4d. The waist- 
coat cost 30s. less than the coat. What did the coat 
cost ? 

3. [had £10 to pay three bills with. The first was 
£3 Is. 4d., the second was £2 14s. 64d. What was 
the amount of the third ? 

4. Divide 174,570 marbles equally among 46 children. 
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Card 12. 
1. What are a man’s weekly wages, if he earns 


2s. 64d. on Monday, 14s. 5d. on Tuesday, 7s. 6d. on | 


Thursday, and 2s. §$d. on Saturday? 

2. If the divisor is 44 and the quotient is 965, what 
is the dividend ? 

3. A, Band C have together £20. Ahas £4 16s. 8d., 
and B has £6 15s. 113d. How muchhasC? _ 

4. Find the sum of 45 farthings, 190 pence, 55 
sixpences, and 4s. 114d. 

Card 13. 

1. One book contains 7,516 leaves, and another 
contains 3,908 leaves. How many days will it take a 
girl to read through both of them at the rate of 168 
leaves per day ? 

2. What is the difference between the sum and 
difference of £149 16s. 11}d., and £90 4s. 64$d.? 

3. In a school there were 910 boys, and 210 girls 
less. If 24 children came late, how many came early ? 

4. A man bought 4 pictures for £3 each. He paid 
£2 14s. 6d. for two frames, £1 14s. for the other two, 
and hanging cost 5s. What was the total outlay ? 


Card 14. 


| 
| 





Card 19. 


1. Find the 47th part of a million and nineteen. _ 

2. A man owed £2,968 13s. 4d. He paid 
£209 16s. 3d. then £50 19s. 11d. and then 
£704 16s. 9d. How much does he still owe ? 

3. If I had 200,000 marbles, and gave 2 boys 2,240 
each, and another boy 1,176, how many have | left ? 

4. Seven houses are worth £2,961. Six of them are 
worth £2,000 19s. 6d. What is the other worth ? 


Card 20. 

1. The value of a ship is £9,305 16s. 4d., and it is 
insured for £8,205 10s. If it goes down, how much 
will be lost ? 

2. Atruck of potatoes weighs 2,055,712 lbs. Ifa bag 
holds 227 lbs., how many bags will it take to hold 


| them ? 


1. In an election 720 persons voted for one candidate | eggs and 96 ducks’ eggs cost ? 


and 168 more voted for the other. 


How many voted 
altogether ? 


| together. 


2. If 3 boys and a girl saved £20, and each boy | 


saved £5 4s. 2d., what did the girl save ? 

3. In 46 boxes there are 1,426 score oranges. 
many are there in each box ? 

4. Find the difference between £249 18s. 104d. and 
£ 610 os. 4d., and add £20 to the remainder. 

Card 15. 

1. A man borrowed £20 and paid back £7 12s. 4d., 
and then borrowed £5, and paid back £9 6s. 8d. 
What did he still owe ? 

2. By how many is 49 times 18 greater than 16 
times 17? 

3. Add together £141, 141 shillings, 141 pence, and 
141 farthings. 

4. The divisor is 79, the quotient is 195, and the 
remainder is 23. What is the dividend ? 

Card 16. 

1. A gentleman had £249, and gave away a shilling 
out of every sovereign. How much had he left ? 

2. If 2,200 oranges are bought for £5, and sold at 
$d. each, how much will be lost ? 

3. How often is 49 contained in 19,061 ? 

4. A horse, cow, and sheep together cost £112. 
The horse cost £72 12s. 6d., and the cow cost 
£33 14s. 10d. What was the price of the sheep ? 

Card 17. 

1. The product of two numbers is 167,508, and one 
number is 517. What is the other ? 

2. Take £37 14s. 9}d. from 40 guineas. 

3. A boy had 6 sovereigns, 16 crowns, 19 sixpences, 
and 23 pence. How much had he short of £19? 

4. 21 boys had 91 marbles each, and 12 others had 
61 each. How many more are required to make 
3,000 ? 


How 


Card 18. 

1. Add 25 florins, 36 crowns, 28 farthings, and 
17s. 11}d. ; 

2. In a brickyard there are 197,504,640 bricks. Ifa 
house requires 2,176 bricks, how many houses will 
they build ? 

3. Find the difference between 2,897 crowns and 
3,456 florins. 

4. If 10 hens lay an egg a day each, when eggs are 
i$d. each, and their corn costs 3s. 6d. a week, what 
will be gained weekly ? 





' £19 10s.,and buys a cart for £15. 


3. A collector receives £27 13s. 4d. on Monday, 
£16 12s. 6d. on Tuesday, £15 19s. 6d.on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday as much as all the other days 
How much does he collect altogether ? 

4. Hens’ eggs are sold at 9d. a dozen, and ducks’ eggs 
are sold at 10d. adozen. How much will 108 hens’ 


Card 21. 

1. In a school of 179 boys, 12,351 pens are used 
yearly. How many is that for each boy ? 

2. In a year a woman saves £100 13s. 4d. and 
spends £69 17s. 1ohd. What are her yearly wages? 

3. If a turkey was sold at 8d. per lb., how many 
pence would a flock of fifty be sold for if each bird 
weighs 10 lbs. ? 

4. Find the sum of £249 16s. 11 
176 pence, and 214 farthings. 


Card 22. 

1. A piece of cloth was bought for £76 13s. 4d., and 
the carriage was 17s. 34d. If it was sold for £80 §s., 
what was the profit ? 

2. The divisor is 252, and the dividend is 365,203. 
What is the quotient ? 

3. How much must be added to £68 14s. 114d. to 
make £176 12s. 10}d.? 

4. Find the sum of 684 pence, 129 farthings, 16 
crowns, 8 half-crowns, and 9 half-sovereigns. 


}d., £28 17s. 6d., 


Card 23. 

1. 1,600 yards of cloth is cut into 7 pieces 12 yards 
long, 8 pieces 10 yards long, 3 pieces 17 yards long, and 
19 pieces 4 yards long. How much is left ? 

2. If I save £76 19s. 6d. a year, and my yearly 
income is £224 10s. 7d., what do I spend? 

3. If a piece of string measures 29 yards, how many 
such pieces will there be in a ball 59,276 yards long? 

4. A dealer goes to market with a horse, and 
£29 10s. in his pocket. He sells the horse for 
How much has 
he to take home ? 

Card 24. 

1. A boy put £27 14s. 9d. in a bank the first year, 
and drew out £20 19s. 6d. the next. He then put in 
46 14s. How much would he now have to put in to 
have £100? 

2. If lowed £176 14s. 6d., and paid £66 12s. 11d. 
and £17 4s. 6d., what do I still owe? 

3. There are 366 days in a Leap Year. How many 
letters would a postman deliver in 20 such years, if he 
gave out 76 a day? 

4. In a town there are 117,604 people. 
9,214 are men and 32,614 are women. 
children are there? 


Of these 
How many 
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PROBLEMS. 





Card 2s. 
1. I bought 2 houses for £2,176 19s. 10d., and sold 


one for £1,296 11s. 4d., and the other for £1,911 Ios. | 


3d. How much did I gain? 

2. What will the following sums amount to: 217 
pence, 169 farthings, 42 sixpences, 16 half-sovereigns, 
and 2s. 74d.? 

3. If the divisor is 48, the quotient 20,573, the 
remainder 36, what is the dividend ? 

4. If I had 2s. 114d. more I should just have half 
of 8s. 9d. What sum have I? 


Card 26. 


1. In a basket there are 20,044 oranges. If a quarter 
of these are bad, what will the rest realise at a penny 
each ? 

2. If I owe 116 crowns, 116 half-crowns, and 116 
pence, and pay the bill with a {so note, what do I 
receive as change ? 

3. A gentleman had an income of £12,950, and paid 
a tax of a penny in every pound. How much did the 
tax amount to? 

4. 12 bags, each containing 176 nuts, were divided 
amongst 8 children. How many did each get ? 


Card 27. 


1. What does a family save if the father earns 
49s. 6d., the sons 27s. 6d. and 14s. 9d., and the 
expenses are £2 17s. 6d. ? 

2. Out of 10s. I bought eggs at 1d. each, bread 
for 4s. 6d.,and cheese for tod. How many eggs did I 
buy ? 

3. If 32,398 nuts are divided equally amongst 125 
boys and 69 girls, how many will each get ? 

4. A woman bought 760 eggs for 42s., and sold them 
at 4 for 3d. How much did she gain ? 


Card 28. 


1. How much greater are two ten-pound notes than 
£9 11S. 6}d.? 

2. Two houses are worth £296 14s. 7d.; one of them 
is worth £196 11s. 10d. What is the other worth ? 

3. How many oranges at 10 for a shilling can you 
get for 3 guineas? 

4. A wheel is 49 feet in circumference. How many 
times will it turn round in going 8,771 feet ? 


Card 29. 


1. In a box of eggs half were bad ; the dealer sold 
104 and had 69 left. How many were there in the 
box ? 

2. 100 shillings + 399 sixpences — 21 crowns. 

3. How many times can 149 apples be taken from a 
box containing 150,192 ? 

4. If 24 articles cost 144 pence, how many pence 
shall I pay for 129 articles ? ° 


Card 30. 


1. A man went out with two “oy notes and a 
guinea. He spent £9 11s. §4d. How much had he 
left ? 
2. A dealer bought a horse for £90 13s. 6d., and 
ained on its sale £6 14s. 2d. How much did he sell 
it for ? 
3. A farmer put £10 os. 6d. in the bank, and with- 
drew £5; afterwards he put in £2 17s. 4d. and 
“s 14s. 11d., a five-pound note, and 2 half-sovereigns. 
low much had he in then ? 
4. Find the quotient of 68 and 13,396, 
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Card 31. 


1. Find the sum of 116 shillings, 97 half-crowns, 21 
farthings, and £17 11s. 64d. 

2. How many parcels, each weighing 27 lbs., can be 
made out of 27,243 Ibs. ? 

3. I spent 4 half-crowns, and gave away £9 6s. 114d. 
How much have I left out of £17 6s. 8d. ? 

4. A dealer sold 24 cows and 234 sheep for £1,296. 
Each cow was sold for £15. How much did each 
sheep fetch ? 


Card 32, 


1. A grocer was paid £16 17s. ys on Monday, 
twice as much on Tuesday, and then had £5 16s. 4d. 
still owing. How much did the debt amount to ? 

2. John has £6 17s. 4d., and Harry has 3 times as 
much. How much have they together ? 

3. A table and six chairs cost £2 16s. 
cost £1. What was the cost of each chair ? 

4. The divisor is 59, the remainder 23, and the 
quotient 109. What is the dividend ? 


The table 


Card 33. 


1. A woman bought 200 eggs at 1d. each, and 8 lbs. of 
butter at 1s. 6d. per lb. How much had she left outof 

2? 

2. Three boys had a guinea divided between them. 
One had ss. 3}d., another had 6s. 114d. What did 
the third get ? 

3. What must be added to the difference between 
£209 16s. 11}d. and £99 os. 10d. to make £200? 

4. Divide 291,992 nuts equally among 87 boys and 
girls. 


Card 34. 


1. If 69 men owned 16,120 sheep, and sold 2,044, 
how many would each then own ? 

2. Add 26 shillings, 26 pence, 26 halfpence, and 26 
farthings. 

3. A horse, cart, and harness are worth £201 13s. 4d. 
The horse is worth £96 12s. 6d., and the harness is 
worth £24 16s. What is the cart worth ? 

4. Find the 168th part of 246,101. 


Card 35. 


1. In each of 12 bags there were 2,268 nuts. How 
many children can receive 189 each out of them ? 

2. A house cost £291 16s. 8d, The garden cost 
£20 Ss. and the furniture cost twice as much as the 
garden. What was the cost of both together ? 

3. Find the 94th part of 208,492. 

4. A ship was worth 200 guineas, and was insured 
for £195 16s. 34d. If it went down, how much would 
be lost ? 


Card 36. 


1. 47 men had £26 each, and 36 women had £31 
each. If all the money was added together, how much 
would 7 men get each out of it, if it were divided 
equally among them ? 

2. A house and garden cost 200 guineas. If the 
house costs £175 10s. 6d., what will be the cost of the 
garden ? 

3. If an engine can pump 76 gallons at one stroke, 
how many strokes will it take in pumping 113,924 
gallons ? 

4. When I have spent 6s. 44d. I shall have 4s. 7}d. 
short of 10s. What had I at first ? 
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Card 37. Card 39. 


1. In a cistern there were a million and a half 1. In dividing a certain number by 176, I get a 
gallons. If half ran out, and a quarter of the remainder | guotient of 2,009 and a remainder of 14. What is the 
was wasted, how many gallons remained ? number ? 


2. A thousand eggs were bought at 2 for a penny, and 2. 15s. 8d. was spent in eggs at Id.each. Ifa dozen 





3. How much will a collector take in a week if he 


sold for £2. How much was lost ? and a half were broken, how many remained ? 


.H h t be adde . ) 
collects £2 os. 44d. on Monday, £3 15s. 6d. on Tues- me, <0 half-guineas ? OO AAHOS We £28 Spe. 2298. po 


day, 17s. 6d. on Wednesday, £5 0s. 6d. on Thursday, 4. Find the sum of £79, 79 pence, 79 farthings, and 





and a ten-pound note on Friday? ’ 
| 4. Sew waar will 97 boys g@t each out of 120,959 ae 
oranges ? Card 40. 
Card 38. 1. What number must be multiplied by 79 to give 
1. If it takes 138,690 figures to do 69 sums, how | 172,062 ? 
many figures will it take to do one ? 2. Add 14 half-crowns to the difference between 
2. Find the sum of 129 shillings, 129 pence, 129 | £210 os. 7$d and 118 guineas. 
farthings, and £7 os. 11}d. 3. A butcher received £14 2s. 6d. on Monday, £30 
3. Find the difference between 50 half-guineas and | on Tuesday, £17 10s. 6d. on Wednesday, and he paid 
150 shillings. £49 on Friday. How much had he left ? 
4. Ifa man earns £2 15s. 6d. per week, and his son 4. In a school of 360 children, a quarter were infants 
half as much, what do they earn together ? and 180 were girls. How many boys were there ? 


| ANSWERS. 








Card 1. Card 2. Card 21. Card 22. 
I. 3,125 marbles, I. 12 lbs. I. 69 pens. 1. £2 14s. 44d. 
2. £105 Ios. $d. 2. 20 yds. 2. £170 11s. 24d. 2. 1.449 + 55. 
3. 1,520 apples. 3. £82 10s, 3. 4,000 pence. 3. £107 17s. 109d. 
4. £7 17s. 6d. 4. 217. 4. £279 13s. 693d. 4. £12 gs. 84d. 
Card 3. Card 4. Card 23. Card 24. 
I. 5 oranges. 1. £4 10s. 74d. I. 1,309 yards. 1. £86 ros, od. 
2. 15s. 83d, 2. £1 11s. 34d. 2. £147 Is. td. 2. £92 17s. Id. 
3. 424. 3. Is. 3d. 3. 2,044 pieces. 3. 556,320 letters. 
4. 16,516 marbles. 4. 2,499 shops. 4. £34. 4. 75,776 children. 
Card 5. Card 6, Card 25. Card 26, 
I. 3,804 steps. I. 17,724. I. £1,031 Is. gd. 1. £62 12s. od. ; 
2. £4 48. 3d. 2. £3 13s. gd. 2. £10 $s. 29d. 2. £6 os. 4d. 
3. 7s. 119d. 3. 48. 74d. 3. 987,540. 3. £53 19s. 2d. 
4. £74. 4. 15s. 4. Is. §d. 4. 264 nuts. 
Card 7. Card 8. Card 27. Card 28. 
1. £2 13s. o}d. 1. £6 Is. I. £1 14s. 3d. I. £10 8s. 54d. 
2. 68 children. 2. 100 lbs. 2. 56 eggs. 2. £100 2s. od. 
3. £130 Ios. 5d. 3. £8. 3. 167 nuts. 3- 630 oranges. 
4. 79 minutes. 4. £1 9s. ; 4. 5s. 6d. 4. 179 times. 
Card 9. Card 10. Card 29. Card 30. 
1. £1,150 2s. 2d. 1. £2 15s. $d. I. 346 eggs. 1. £1 gs. 6}d. 
2. £127 §s. 2d. 2. 199 apples. 2. £9 14s. 6d. 2. £97 7s. 8d. 
3. 2,169 apples. 3. S171 3s. 3. 1,008 times. 3. £19 12s. gd. 
4. 18s. 4. £1 18s. 3d. 4. 774 pence. 4. 197. 
Card 11. Card 12. Card 31. Card 32. 
1. £4 19s. 4d. 1. £1 6s. 11d. I. £35 10s. $d. 1. £56 tos. 19d. 
2. £3 6s. 8d. 2. 42,460. 2. 1,009 parcels. 2. £27 9s. 4d. 
3. £4 4s. 14d. 3. £8 7s. 44d. 3. S7 Qs. 84d. 3. 6s. 
4. 3;795 marbles. 4. £2 9s. 29d.- 4. £4 4. 6,454. 
Card 13. Card 14. Card 33. Card 34. 
1. 68 days. I. 1,608 persons. I. 11s. 4d. , I. 204 sheep. 
2. £180 gs. 1d. 2. £4 7s. 6d. 2. 8s. od. 2. £1 9s. ghd. 
3 1,586 children. 3. 620 oranges. 3. £89 3s. 109d. 3. £80 4s. 10d. 
4. £16 13s. 6d. 4. £380 Is. §4d. 4. 2,147 nuts. 4. 1,464 + 149. 
Card 15. Card 16, Card 35. Card 36. 
1. £8 Is. I. £236 11s. * 4. 144 children. 1. £334 each. 
2. 610. 2. 8s. 4d. 2. £352 11s. 8d. 2. £34 9s. 6d. 
3. £148 15s. 84d. 3. 389 times. 3. 2,218. 3. 1,499 strokes. 
4. 15,428. 4. £5 12s. 8d. 4. 414 3s. 84d. 4. IIs. g}d. 
Card 17. - Card 18. Card 37. Card 38. 
Zt. $24. 1. £12 8s. 64d. I. 562,500 gallons. I. 2,010 figures, 
2. £4 5s. 24d. 2. 90,765 houses. 2. Is. 8d. 2. £14 38. 44d. 
3. £8 8s. 7d. 3. £378 13s. 3. 421 13s. 1o}d. 3. £18 1S. 
4. 357marbles. 4. 5s. 3d, 4. 1,247 oranges. 4. £4 38. 3d. 
Card 19. Card 20. Card 39. Card 40. 
I. 21,277. 1. £1,100 6s. 4d. I. 353,598. I. 2,178. 
2. £2,003 Os. $d. 2. 9,056 bags. 2. 170 eggs. 2. £87 17s. 74d. 
3. 194,344 marbles. 3. £120 Ios. 8d. 3. £5 $s. ofd. 3. S12 138. 
4. £960 os. 6d. 4. 13s. 5d. 4. £89 $s. 89d. 4. 90 boys. 








ho is the FIRST to point out an Error in the above Answers. 









